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Introduction 


When I embarked on research for this book in 1970, to my mind, I was engaged in a 
political project of attempting to rescue and reconstruct a slice of history in Palestine 
in the years following the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution. The very existence of a com- 
munist movement in Palestine uniting within its ranks Arab and Jewish members 
pointed to a possible future, at variance with both nationalism and capitalism. In its 
short existence, the Palestine Communist Party (PCP) succeeded in bringing to- 
gether Arab and Jewish workers on a platform of class solidarity. 

Despite numerous shortcomings, the PCP attempted to establish a foothold in 
the midst of a colonial encounter of a unique character. In addition to the colonial 
power Britain, it faced another adversary in the shape of a Jewish nationalist move- 
ment embarked on a colonial settler project. This situation was compounded by 
Stalinist domination of both the Soviet state and the Communist International 
(Comintern). While eventually overwhelmed by the violent pull of national conflict, 
it successfully articulated a broad platform which included all the salient features of 
a political program that has stood the test of time. This encompassed recognition of 
the imperative of Arab unity as a condition for social and economic transformation 
in the eastern part of the Arab world, and internationalism as the precondition for 
successful state formation in a multiethnic and multicultural region which after cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule was trying to rid itself of British and French colonial rule. 
Palestine’s problems could only be resolved in a broad regional context. 

In trying to reconstruct a party of men and women, rather than one made up of 
ideological platforms, I sought to meet with the largest possible number of (by then, 
old) party members and activists. There was, at the time, little published material on 
the history of the party, and what existed was either authored by cold warriors 
and/or betrayed an Orientalist bias that treated the party as part and parcel of the 
master narrative of the contemporary Jewish settlement in Palestine.! Historical cir- 
cumstances led to the excision of the Arab members of the party from the historical 
record, and they have become erased from memory. 

While not aiming to produce an oral history, it seemed necessary to seek 
them out and record their narrative, noting at the same time that those personal 
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narratives were colored by the passage of time, by changed political and personal 
circumstances, by rivalry and personal issues, and also by an effort to present a 
politically correct attitude retrospectively. 

In the period since, numerous works have appeared in Arabic, English and 
Hebrew, purporting to deal with the history of the party and the working class in 
Palestine. None provide new ways of seeing, with two exceptions. The collections 
of correspondence between the Eastern Section of the Comintern and the party 
leadership; culled from the archives in Moscow, help provide a new reading of the 
internal history of the party.? These have only recently become available to re- 
searchers. Second, a number of political memoirs, some more enlightening than 
others, by old communist activists have been published.* 

From its inception as a worker-based group among the small community of 
Jewish immigrants in Palestine, the PCP attempted to reconcile adherence to Zion- 
ism with Comintern membership, while the Comintern for its part wanted the 
party to transform itself into a territorial organization which represented the indige- 
nous population. Though the policy of the Comintern went through numerous 
changes as a result of Soviet foreign-policy imperatives, it remained committed 
throughout to a strategy of Arabization. In its attempt to translate Comintern di- 
rectives into practical politics, the party sought to locate a radical revolutionary na- 
tionalist wing within the Arab Palestinian national movement. It elected to see 
Hamdi Husseini,‘ a journalist from Gaza, and a small group of associates who were 
grouped together as a faction within the Istiklal Party as representative of this radi- 
cal trend. As the newly published documents make clear, the party, from its recogni- 
tion as a section by the Comintern in 1924 until the loss of contact in 1937-38, was 
in constant communication with Moscow requesting guidance and support.’ This 
extended to matters large and small, to an extent that makes it difficult to talk of the 
PCP as an autonomous organization. The loss of contact with Moscow meant that 
the party was no longer able to function as a united Arab-Jewish organization, even 
as formal breakup would only come about in 1943 with the formal dissolution of the 
Comintern, a gesture by Moscow to its western allies. Radwan al Hilou, the party 
general secretary in 1943, makes the point that his authority remained unquestioned 
so long as Moscow supported him,° and indeed it is clear from the documents that 
authority over the party leadership came not from its rank and file but from Com- 
intern officials. Party leaders since the recall of the first founder of the party, Wolf 
Auerbach, were all Moscow appointees. 

To understand the debates of the early twenties it is necessary to remember that 
in the immediate post-1917 period, communists believed the future of their revolu- 
tion lay with the spread of social revolution in the advanced capitalist countries— 
specifically in Europe—not the national independence struggles in the colonies. The 
PCP, like a number of other communist parties, was born in this dynamic of the in- 
ternational socialist movement. In the aftermath of Bolshevik success, containment, 
coupled with the failure of socialist revolution in Europe, and the consolidation of 
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Stalin’s authority in Moscow, led in practice to the triumph of the doctrine of “so- 
cialism in one country.” The theoretical justifications advanced by Stalinism sought 
to legitimize an already existing political reality, All kinds of questions raised them- 
selves as a consequence, concerning the nature of the foreign policy to be pursued by 
the new socialist state and the role of the various communist parties in their respec- 
tive countries. Self-defense of the revolution, even before the raison d'état of the 
Soviet state, became the mainspring of Soviet policy. It searched for ways to break 
the iron curtain imposed by Western capitalism. Weakening Western capitalist 
powers suggested breaking the chain at its weakest link, their overseas possessions 
and the source of much of their wealth. This called for involvement in the national 
liberation struggle of the colonies. 

Palestine possessed its own specific conditions within the colonial order. 
Britain had taken upon itself the task of facilitating the establishment of a Jewish 
national home. This necessitated the fostering of Jewish immigration to the coun- 
try, its protection, and the promotion of institutions of self-rule for the Jewish 
community. This was legitimized as an international undertaking entrusted to 
Britain by the League of Nations. 

The rise of the Nazis to power in Germany in the thirties led to a considerable 
Jewish emigration to the United States, neighbouring European states, and any- 
where else the Jewish refugees could gain entry. This served to transform the na- 
ture of the Jewish community in Palestine. Initially the number of Jewish 
immigrants was insignificant. Zionism was a minor player in European Jewish 
politics, facing much stronger and longer-established parties, both traditional and 
revolutionary. In Palestine itself, until the 1930s, the Jewish community was small 
and did not figure prominently in the political and economic life of the country. 
The increased rate of immigration, particularly the arrival in the country of up to 
200,000 German Jewish refugees by the mid-1930s, transformed the situation. 

The Zionist movement succeeded in establishing Palestine as a center for res- 
cue and shelter for at least part of threatened European Jewry. Although Zionist 
credentials were not required from the newcomers, immigrants became objectively 
part of the Zionist settler enterprise upon their arrival in Palestine. The Arab re- 
volt in the mid-1930s had the unintended effect of promoting the autonomy of 
the Jewish community. By the revolt’s end, through immigration, a critical mass 
was achieved. The Peel Commission proposals in 1937, the first time the British 
masters of the country openly talked about partition, is significant in this respect. 
For the next ten years, and until partition took place in 1948, this was the invisible 
political agenda dictating the course of events. 

Mid-1930s Palestine was no longer a purely Arab country with a small indige- 
nous traditional Jewish community and a small minority of European immigrants. 
The “demographic consequences of Zionism” had become essential in shaping any 
possible future. So far, neither the PCP nor the Comintern viewed the struggle be- 
tween Arabs and Jews as a colonial encounter. It would have been surprising had it 
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been otherwise. The modern world in the aftermath of the First World War wit- 
nessed all sorts of wars—colonial, civil and revolutionary—but no ongoing settler 
colonial projects, and certainly not one where the colonial power did not install its 
own nationals as settlers, but rather people coming from a variety of countries with 
the object of “recreating” themselves as a nation. In the party’s (as in the Com- 
intern’s) worldview, Jewish immigrants in Palestine acquired equal rights to those of 
the indigenous inhabitants upon their arrival in the country. Party and Comintern 
viewed the struggle in Palestine through the prism of class, not nation. They rejected 
as defeatist the view that the Jewish community constituted an undifferentiated mass 
and that all Jews in Palestine were counterrevolutionary. The corollary that all Arabs 
are revolutionary was also deemed theoretically untenable. Abandoning this view 
would amount to abandoning any hope of working amid and gaining support of 
Jewish workers, and would negate the party's raison d'étre. After all, to the extent that 
there was a modern proletariat in Palestine, this was predominantly Jewish. On prac- 
tical grounds, treating the Jewish community as a monolithic Zionist bloc would lead 
the most ideologically committed Jewish members to leave the country altogether, 
further weakening the party. 

The party's theoretical armory was necessarily better suited to fight the class bat- 
tle, but it found itself in a situation not of its own choosing. The party was after all 
born within the folds of the Zionist movement, albeit within its left wing. This in it- 
self meant that party members and party membership were predominantly Zionist 
until the early thirties, but most Zionists-turned-communists lost the will to remain 
in the country once disillusionment set in. In a best-case scenario, it was the task of 
the more enlightened proletarian elements to transform the condition of the native 
Arab population. Nevertheless, the party was aware throughout of its settler origins, 
that its members were viewed as outsiders, that they were not familiar with the local 
language, and that they were not part of the social fabric of Arab society. While these 
were regarded as weakness, they were not seen as insurmountable obstacles. The party 
strove to represent the objective interests of both Arab and Jewish working people, the 
overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of the country. Jewish comrades would play 
the role at various stages of leaders and advisers, and would constitute the foot soldiers 
of the party. Consequently, even after Arabization was consecrated as official party 
doctrine, and after overcoming the link to Bolshevization and the appointment of an 
Arab comrade as party secretary general, police and newspaper reports attest to the 
fact that most of those arrested distributing party leaflets and flyers and apprehended 
in demonstrations were Jewish party members. Right to the end and the breakup of 
the party in 1943, Jewish comrades represented the majority of party members. 

It is not clear that the party fully comprehended the dynamics of Arab society or 
recognized the process of national identity formation taking place in the aftermath 
of the Anglo-French partition of Bilad al Sham (Greater Syria). It was evident that 
the party had lirtle understanding of how to carry out its aims in the absence of an 
Arab working class, and was unable to reach out to the Arab peasantry. Declaring 
the fundamental importance of the agrarian question, which it did, was not suffi- 
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cient. Declaring the importance of Arab unity, which it also did, while at the same 
time establishing separate sections in the mandated Arab states did not further the 
cause of unity. It is perhaps not inappropriate to pose the question whether the 
Comintern itself, to whom the party remained faithful throughout, itself ever came 
to an understanding of the role of national conflict. In the case of Palestine, it held 
to a broad view of a fundamental antagonism between the whole of colonial society 
and foreign colonial powers, but excepted from this view a thin stratum of feudal 
traditional and religious leaders who dominated the national movement and were 
thus incapable of leading an anticolonial struggle. Yet the national movement itself 
was differentiated. Within its ranks there was a more radical wing which was ready 
to carry on the struggle against British colonialism and refused to be deflected into 
directing its energies against the Jewish community. 

The party had to face criticism from within its own ranks of extending uncriti- 
cal support to the Arab national movement. Party leaders later admitted, in their 
correspondence with their superiors in the Comintern’s Eastern Section, to com- 
mitting serious mistakes. But if “mistakes” were made for a certain period during 
the first phase of the armed revolt in 1936 as a result of the party opening its ranks 
and its leadership to a new generation of Arab members, the record makes clear 
that party leaders were aware of the dangers posed by the pursuit of such policies.’ 
It is evident though that the division was not based on ethnic or national identity, 
but on political understanding of what the correct line ought to be. The problem 
lay in the Comintern’s mistaken analysis of nationalist conflict relying on the ex- 
perience of selected European countries, which had long ago been through the 
crucible of national state formation and where internal antagonisms were centered 
on class rather on national or religious identities. 

Politically, the party remained unable to find a common language which spoke 
to the interests of both Arabs and Jews in Palestine. To Jewish workers it spoke the 
language of the class struggle, to Arabs the language of anti-imperialism. It de- 
clared itself in the anti-imperialist camp, which served to alienate a sizeable portion 
of Jewish party members. Britain was the main enemy, and not only for reasons of 
ideological correctness, but also as a reflection of the realities of Soviet national in- 
terest. This was made clear at the outbreak of the Second World War in September 
1939. The party withheld support for the war (a popular tactic among Arabs, but 
unacceptable to the overwhelming majority of Jewish inhabitants), and suffered the 
repressive policy of the British authorities as a result. On the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the war in 1941, the party changed track and vigorously conducted a 
pro-war effort policy. 

It is not evident that the party understood clearly enough that no solution to the 
conflict in Palestine would be possible that did not provide for joint Arab-Jewish co- 
existence. It put forward class as the basis of common interests. But the two commu- 
nities lived separate lives, and more importantly-viewed relations with the colonial 
power through different lenses. The Arabs largely viewed Britain as an imperialist 
power, and one which was facilitating the growth and power of the Jews in Palestine. 
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The Jewish community, beneficiary of British promises and policies, was eager for 
more British support, and regarded it as Britain’s duty to come to its defense. Its op- 
position to the the British Mandate in its final years grew out of a feeling of betrayal. 
For Arab nationalists, all Jewish immigration to Palestine was illegitimate, and they 
could not conceive of political rights for members of the immigrant community, not 
only collectively, but also on an individual level. 

For the PCP, emphasis was on shared social and economic needs and interests, 
and not on ethnic identity, and these were held in common for the vast majority of 
both groups, the only exception being a thin strata of servants of British imperialism 
from both national camps. That one group was indigenous and the other part of a 
settler colonial project was irrelevant and beside the point.’ This was theory. In 
practice, and as Comintern documents make clear, the Arab leadership of the party 
was unable, at times of heightened national conflict, to remain unaffected by the 
general Arab nationalist atmosphere, which did not allow it to perceive the Jewish 
community as a differentiated society with conflicting interests.!° The same goes for 
Jewish party members, the majority of whom during the years of the Arab revolt be- 
came inactive or established themselves as autonomous factions. 

In order to understand the situation confronting the party, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to pose a number of questions, such as whether the PCP ever succeeded in 
transforming itself into a territorial organization. If so, then what does this say 
about the establishment of the National Liberation League as a framework for 
Arab communists and left-wing nationalists in 1944, and the separate existence of 
Jewish communists organized in a number of competing but purely Jewish organi- 
zations? It behooves us to inquire whether prior to the Soviet declaration for two 
states, the PCP itself actually called for the establishment of what kind of state? 
An Arab state? A binational-state? Two states? Or what? 

It was clear even before the end of the mandate and the ensuing struggle be- 
tween natives and settlers that the British did not aim to and had not created a 
new Palestinian identity or nationality, and that there were two separate and an- 
tagonistic national groups in the country, Arabs and Jews, holding mutually exclu- 
sive nationalist demands. The party did not acknowledge this and continued to 
place culpability at the door of British policies of divide and rule. The challenge of 
the changing and evolving nature of the Jewish community was not met by the 
party or by the Comintern in their theoretical articulations. Events forced them- 
selves on the party. Jewish and Arab members had different responses. They did 
not live in the same binational reality, They lived and struggled within their own 
national communities, which they saw as differentiated and nuanced. These were 
closed worlds and allowed thern the comfort of correct positions. As relations be- 
tween the party leadership and the Comintern grew weaker in the thirties, coming 
to a full stop during the latter years of the Arab revolt, this had a twofold effect. It 
allowed party members to pursue their own inclinations. The removal of Com- 
intern control strengthened the respective nationalist tendencies within each 
group. At the same time, Moscow's absence weakened the position of the party's 
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general secretary, who now came to constitute another competing faction, no 
longer safeguarded by the infallibility of the Comintern. 

It is tempting to ask at what point the party changed its analysis of the conflict 
in Palestine, and if so when it ceased to regard it as primarily an anticolonial strug- 
gle. There is little doubt that various groups of Jewish communists ‘did undergo 
such a transformation. Already in the opposition to Arabization and the rearguard 
action linking it to Bolshevization we can see evidence of a reluctance to follow a 
path which shifted the weight of party activity from the social to the national ter- 
rain. The party’s theoretical stance remained consistent that both Arab and Jewish 
communities were internally differentiated, divided groups, thus priority was given 
to competing class interests and differences, and the necessity of continued activity 
within all national groups. At the same time, party activity, by aiming to ground it- 
self within the Arab national community, appeared to lead to the adoption of the 
main slogans of the Palestinian Arab national movement, such as the cessation of 
immigration, the cessation of land sales, and the establishment of an independent 
Arab state. The advent of the era of the popular front, declared by the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern in 1935, enabled both Arab and Jewish members to 
argué that it was permissible for the party to establish links with progressive ele- 
ments within both national camps. In itself this was the beginning of the formal 
recognition of symmetry between the two national groups, without at the same 
time entering into a discussion about whether they possessed equal political rights 
or the legitimacy of their respective claims. 

The various groups of Jewish communists would, in 1948, coalesce to support 
the establishment of the Jewish state within the borders decreed by the UN parti- 
tion proposals. While politically rejecting Zionist practices aimed at establishing a 
national home and since Biltmore in 1942 openly calling for statehood, they were 
confronted by the consequences of the success of this endeavor, which develop- 
ments, both regionally and internationally, forced them to acquiesce to. 

For its part, the Arab national movement, with the exception of the Hamdi 
Husseini group, which probably held an exaggerated sense of the party's capabili- 
ties, evinced no interest in the party and its activity, and for a long period regarded 
it with hostility (the Arab press regularly ran stories warning of the Bolshevik virus 
carried by Jewish immigrants, alerting the authorities to the danger posed by com- 
munist activity, and by extension Jewish immigration), and remained uninformed 
and uninterested in what were regarded as internal Jewish quarrels. All immigrants, 
regardless of ideology or political affiliation, were considered part of the settlement 
enterprise and consequently to be opposed. Even in the mid-1940s, when the Arab 
communists organized within their own “national” framework, i.e., a separate Arab 
party, they remained suspect, were excluded from the inner circles of national lead- 
ership bodies, and were accused of cooperating with Zionist parties. 

On the outbreak of armed hostilities between the two communities in preparation 
for the impending departure of British forces scheduled for late 1948, the communists 
found themselves in a quandary. Since 1924, and the admission of the PCP to the 
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ranks of the Comintern, the party had opposed Zionist efforts to establish a Jewish 
state in Palestine, characterized Zionists as British imperialist agents, and called for 
independence, in effect endorsing the call for an independent Arab Palestinian state. 
The call for an Arab state in Palestine, like the call for an Arab state in Syria or in 
Iraq, both of which had sizeable Jewish and other religious and ethnic minorities, was 
not primarily concerned with the small non-Arab ethnic communities, but directed 
against the colonial authority itself, Britain. This was the slogan raised since the early 
twenties, but conditions in the late forties were fundamentally different. 

In 1948, the Arab communists, despite a split in their ranks in reaction to Soviet 
support for partition and the chaos which engulfed the Arab community as an out- 
come of the absence of any form of national authority, nevertheless succeed in retain- 
ing a rudimentary form of organized existence. They professed to see the expulsion 
of the British from the country as a tremendous achievement, weakening Britain’s 
imperialist hold over the Arab east. They clamored for the establishment of an Arab 
state as decreed by the UN partition resolution, characterizing the ensuing war as an 
attempt to thwart the desire for independent statehood, and rejected the entry of the 
Arab Liberation Army into the country and the call for armed intervention on the 
part of the surrounding Arab states. They paid for this in the areas which fell under 
Arab military control with harassment and imprisonment. The destruction of Arab 
society, the transformation of its people into refugees living outside its borders as a 
result of Israel's refusal to allow their return to their towns and villages after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, meant they lost their main base of support within the organized 
Arab working class. The Jewish communists for their part collaborated with the 
Zionist leadership of the Jewish community to establish a Jewish state and partici- 
pated in the forums of its elected bodies, while Meir Vilner, one of the veteran com- 
munist leaders since the mid thirties, put his name along with other leaders of the 
organized Jewish community to the Israeli Declaration of Independence. 

The changed demographic nature of the country, with the near total departure of 
the country’s Arab inhabitants, led to the disappearance of the independent existence 
of an Arab communist faction. The few remaining Arab communists were absorbed 
into the party’s ranks in a demonstrative act of reunification of the two national fac- 
tions. But there was very little doubt that this was not a coming together of two 
equal halves. The PCP had gone back to its very beginnings. Shaped by events, and 
having shown itself unable to exert significant influence, it now reestablished itself as 
an Israeli party. While remaining committed to defending the rights of workers and 
oppressed national minorities, it ended up after decades of trying to maintain an in- 
ternationalist perspective as a party whose mass base lay in the Arab national minor- 
ity yet which continued to be regarded as overwhelmingly a Jewish party. 


Musa Budeiri 
Occupied Jerusalem 
January 2010 


CHAPTER I 


The Beginnings of 


Communism in Palestine 


The Comintern and the Colonial Problem 


The policy of the Comintern on the colonial problem and its continued shift of 
emphasis between East and West passed through a number of phases. Initially, the 
Comintern had its eyes firmly fixed on revolutionary possibilities in the West and 
considered the East only as an auxiliary in the hopefully “imminent proletarian 
cevolution.” The victorious proletariat in Europe would aid the backward coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa in the transformation from feudalism to socialism without 
passing through the capitalist stage.’ 

In the Second Comintern Congress much attention was paid to the question of 
the colonies and cooperation with the national movement, and Lenin established 
what was later to become the orthodox communist position.?, He emphasized the 
necessity of collaboration with the “revolutionary wing” of the national bourgeoisie.’ 
The basis of his position was the belief that the anticolonial struggle was a valuable 
ally of the new socialist state insofar as it was directed at imperialism’s “weakest link.” 

The Third Comintern Congress meeting in June 1921 recognized that the 
prospect of immediate revolution in the West had failed. The new phase was charac- 
terized as one of “temporary capitalist stabilization.”’ In a letter to member parties, 
the ECCI (Executive Committee of the Communist International) reminded them 
that “without a revolution in Asia, the proletarian revolution cannot be victorious” 
but Trotsky more accurately summed up the preoccupation of the participants in his 
definition of revolution as flowing along “three river beds, Europe, America, and 
lastly Asia and the colonial world.” Zionism, interestingly enough, was singled out 
for criticism. The Palestine project of the Zionist movement was condemned as aim- 
ing “to divert the Jewish working masses from the class struggle and is nothing but a 
petty bourgeois counter-revolutionary utopia.” 

The Fourth Comintern Congress meeting in November 1922 was dominated 
by a defensive state of mind, and the slogan of the “united front” made its appear- 
ance.® The congress was characterized by a marked “Asian tendency,” and voices 
were raised for collaboration with all national movements, including those such as 
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Pan-Islamism, which had been condemned by Lenin himself in the past.’ The final 
resolutions of the congress stressed the necessity of collaboration with the national 
movements irrespective of the absence of a revolutionary wing within them.”® 

The Fifth Comintern Congress meeting in June 1924 saw an even more deter- 
mined shift towards a strong colonial policy.” This was a direct response to the fur- 
ther defeats inflicted on the revolutionary movement in Germany, which convinced 
the Comintem’s leaders that “capitalist stabilization” was firmly established and not 
merely a short-term phase.” The resolutions passed by the congress prescribed yet 
again collaboration with the bourgeois nationalists on the basis of a “united front” 
whose validity encompassed the whole East. Support for the leadership of the na- 
tionalist movements was unconditional. Soon after, the Fifth Plenum of the ECCI 
declared that it was premature to advance the slogan of achieving proletarian hege- 
mony in the liberation movement of the colonies.* The Communist Party's role lay 
in supporting the bousgeois-led national independence movements. Indeed the pe- 
riod following the Fifth Congress was characterized by support for each and every 
national struggle, irrespective of the nature of its leadership. This encompassed the 
struggles in China, India, the Arabian Peninsula, Syria and Morocco.” 

Although the end of 1926 saw the ebb in the tide of revolution in the colonies, 
and an ECCI plenum of March 1926 had already characterized the new period in 
the capitalist countries as one of “tottering stabilization,”** the official line in the 
colonial countries was still in favor of the “united front from above.” 

By October 1927, the political secretariat of the ECCI had arrived at a new char- 
acterization of developments in Europe. The reformist socialist parties were now 
seen to have gone over to the bourgeoisie, and the new tactic put forward was one of 
“class against class.”!*This was followed by the establishment of a new sectarian line 
in the Ninth Plenum of the ECCI meeting in February 1928. The new demand was 
for building the united front “from below” in opposition to the social democratic par- 
ties in the West.” This new tactic of class against class was held to apply also in the 
colonial countries in response to the perceived betrayal of the leadership of the na- 
tional movements. 

The Sixth Comintern Congress meeting in July 1928 formally ushered in the 
“third period.” Essentially, this was a reaction to the failire of the Comintern in 
China” From this point alliances with even the “revolutionary wing of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie” were proscribed,” and the Communist Parties’ task was to set 
up independent organizations “liberated from the influence of the bourgeois na- 
tionalists."” The Communist Parties were to prepare for the establishment of So- 
viet power by embarking on armed uprising if necessary.” The backward countries 
were now declared to be capable of skipping the phase of capitalist development, 
and “even the development of capitalist relations in general.” In a further ultra- 
left turn, the Tenth Plenum of the ECCI meeting in July 1929 called on all Com- 
munist Parties to sever their relations with the nationalist movements to wage a 
determined struggle against their bourgeois leaderships.* 
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The advent of fascism in Germany in 1933 brought the Comintern’s ultraleft 
policy to a halt. The communists now sought to mend their bridges with the social 
democratic parties. The slogan of the “national front” was now raised and the Sev- 
enth Comintern Congress in 1935 officially substituted the slogan of “nation 
against nation” for that of “class against class.” Once again, this change in tactics 
applied to the colonial countries. The Communist Parties were instructed to soft- 
pedal the social and anti-imperialist struggle. It was now mandatory for them to 
mend their fences with the bourgeois nationalists and to enter into alliances with 
them. This policy continued, apart from a brief interval in 1939-1941, to be the 
official line of the Comintern until its dissolution in 1943, as a further “contribu- 
tion” to strengthening the anti-Nazi democratic front. 


The Birth of the Communist Movement 
in Palestine, 1919-1929 


The communist movement in Palestine was born within the confines of the Zion- 
ist movement in complete isolation from the Arab inhabitants of the country. Its 
roots were in the socialist-Zionism movement in tsarist Russia. Jewish life in East- 
ern Europe was influenced both by Marxism and the impact of economic changes 
consequent on Russian industrialization and tsarist oppression.”” During the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, Russian 
Jews had participated in all anti-tsarist parties, while many of the leaders of the 
1905 and 1917 revolutions were themselves of Jewish origin. The percentage of 
Jews among revolutionaries was always greater than their percentage of the popula- 
tion, a fact usually explained by the large concentrations of Jews in urban areas, the 
existence of a large Jewish proletariat and intelligentsia, and their oppression by the 
tsarist regime, not only as proletarians but also as a national minority. 

Before the outbreak of the October Revolution, the politically conscious section 
of the Jewish working class was attracted mainly to the ranks of the non-Zionist 
socialist parties.” The predominant party among the Jewish working class was the 
social democratic Bund,” which had taken part in the establishment of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party” but had soon after broken with it over the issue of 
representation of the Jewish proletariat. The Bund evolved a national ideology, 
which, unlike that of Zionism, was based on the concept of “national cultural au- 
tonomy.”? While remaining firmly opposed to Zionism, which it dubbed “a bour- 
geois movement with close ties to antirevolutionary clericalists,”** the Bund at its 
Tenth Congress, held in 1910, recognized that the concept of “nationality” applied 
to the Jewish people,» and the national element came to assume an equal standing 
with the class struggle in its ideology. 

The year 1905 constituted an important landmark in the history of Russian 
Jewry. It witnessed the consolidation of various groups of socialist-Zionists and the 
termination of the Bund’s monopoly of the Jewish field, and renewed oppression 
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following the failure of the 1905 revolution. The establishment of Labor Zionism 
in Russia was an attempt to formulate a sqcialist solution to the Jewish question. 
Nachman Syrkin was the first to try to bridge the gap between socialism and Zion- 
ism, and attempted to show that there was no contradiction between the two. It 
was another Russian Jew however, Ber Borochov, who worked out the theoretical 
principles of Labor Zionism.’ His doctrine of “proletarian Zionism” stressed the 
existence of an independent Jewish proletariat and characterized Zionism as the 
expression of the objective movement and the interests of the Jewish working class, 
and not of the Jewish people in general% He further argued that the Jewish people, 
constituting a single nation, suffered from a deformed economic structure, which 
he attributed to the absence of a national territory. Borochov's ideas became the 
platform of the various socialist-Zionist groups that amalgamated in 1906 and 
formed the Poalei Zion (Workers of Zion) Party.” Its members were drawn from 
two groups: nationalist elements from within the Jewish labor movement, and so- 
cialist elements from within the Zionism movement. They were united by a combi- 
nation of Zionist aspirations and a socialist political and economic program. 

Labor Zionism in Palestine can be traced back directly to the second wave of 
Jewish immigration (1904-1914), the background to which was the failure of the 
1905 Russian Revolution. While the first wave of immigration into Palestine 
(1882-1903) had not been predominantly Zionist and did not contain a large 
number of proletarian elements,** the second wave contained large numbers of 
young workers “animated by socialist ideals” and with a past record of activity in 
the anti-tsarist Russian labor movement.’? Members of Poalei Zion took part in 
this wave of immigration impelled by the desire to create in Palestine a base for the 
future socialist Jewish state, and on their arrival declared themselves “the party of 
the Palestinian working class in creation.” Established in Palestine in 1905, Poalei 
Zion had as a cornerstone of its policy the plan “Conquest of Labor” aimed at cre- 
ating conditions for the development of a Jewish proletariat. It thus took part in 
the establishment of the first organizations of the Yishuv, such as the Gdud Avoda 
(Workers’ Battalions) and Shomer (guards) in 1909, and the Histradrut in 1920.7 

The Russian and Palestinian sections of the Poalei Zion were soon joined by 
similar groups established in Austria, the United States, and Britain, which 
eventually led to the creation of a World Confederation of Poalei Zion in 1907. 
The outbreak of the October Revolution posed serious problems for the Poalei 
Zion movement. May of its members were sympathetic to the Bolsheviks and a 
division soon appeared between pro- and anticommunists. The Fifth World Con- 
gress meeting in Vienna in July-August 1920 saw a split in the ranks of the move- 
ment on the question of affiliation to the Comintern.” The Palestine section sided 
with the right wing and chose to remain independent of Moscow. 

In Palestine itself, Poalei Zion had in February 1919 joined with other inde- 
pendent elements to form a new organization, Ahdut ha-Avodah Unity of 
Labor).“ A small group of Poalei Zion members opposed this and broke away, “ 
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establishing their own organization, Mifleget Poalim Sozialistit (Socialist Workers 
Party - MPS).* In the first congress of the MPS, held in October 1919,” the split 
was characterized as being similar to those which had taken place in all socialist 
parties throughout the world between left and right.“ 

The new part was ambiguous in its attitude to Zionism. Declaring its allegiance 
to “proletarian Zionism,” it linked the achievement of the Zionist ideal with the 
victory of the socialist revolution, and emphasized that “the Diaspora will be the 
spring from which we shall draw our vintage of life inspiration.” The novel element 
in its doctrine was the affirmation that the establishment of a Jewish socialist com- 
munity in Palestine was conditional on an understanding with the native working 
class, and the necessity of joint Arab-Jewish organization. 

The MPS continued however to regard itself as part of the Zionist movement 
and participated in the Fifth World Congress of Poalei Zion in Vienna.” Its dele- 
gate antagonized the congress by attacking the Palestine Zionist program as “illu- 
sory” and calling attention to the existence of a native Arab population determined 
to repel foreign newcomers.” He also launched an attack on the Zionist policy of 
cooperation with Britain, which he described as being the cause of Arab enmity to- 
wards the Zionist immigrants. As a result, the Palestinian delegate was expelled 
from the congress, and MPS felt impelled to dissociate itself from his views.*! 

Relations of the MPS with other socialist-Zionist parties continued to deterio- 
rate, though it continued to gather some support among the new immigrants, 
based mainly on their sympathy with the Soviet Union and their rejection of the 
Zionist leaders’ collaboration with the British.” At the same time, the MPS per- 
sisted in its calls for an alliance “with our Arab brethren” and its Third Congress 
held in April 1921 passed an official resolution to this effect.** To the Arabs, how- 
ever, the existence of a Bolshevik party provided an extra argument in their protes- 
tations against Jewish immigration and they exhibited strong opposition to 
communist activity.” The disturbances of May 1, 1921, were the direct outcome of 
a clash between an official Zionist procession and an MPS demonstration that 
ended in Arab attacks on the Jewish quarter.°® The outcome was the suppression of 
the MPS with the arrest and deportation of most of its leaders,’ and the party was 
banned and had to go underground.’ 

Soon after, the MPS disintegrated, but this did not prevent the appearance of a 
plethora of small groups such as the Jewish Communist Party, the Workers’ 
Councils, the Communist Party of Palestine (CPP) and the Palestine Communist 
Party (PCP), which carried on an ideological struggle within their ranks centered 
on the position towards Zionism and the association with the Comintern.” The 
groups varied in their rejection of the Zionist program and in their degree of sup- 
port for the Arab national movement. Some took an extreme view, calling for the 
abandonment of Palestine altogether while others were in favor of the establish- 
ment of a “Jewish workers’ center” in Palestine and condemned the more anti- 
Zionist groups as “liquidationists.”*! 
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The two largest groups, the PCP and the CPP, eventually came together in July 
1923 and formed a single party.” For a short time following this, some small groups 
continued to exist and to denounce the PCP as crypto- Zionist,” advocating the 
abandonment of the Zionist project in Palestine and calling for total support for the 
Arab movement. With the recognition early in 1924 of the PCP as the official 
Comintern Section in Palestine, these groups gradually disappeared from the scene. 

The main issue which had split the World Federation of Poalei Zion, that of 
affiliation to the Comintern, continued to occupy the attention of the various 
groups of Jewish communists.“ A representative of MPS had taken part in the 
Third Comintern Congress in 1921 as an observer, but objection to the “national 
nature” of the group and Comintern demands such as a change in the party’s 
name and its repudiation of immigration,® which the Jewish communists were not 
prepared to accept, resulted in the failure to reach agreement. Upon the establish- 
ment of the united party in 1923, the PCP again decided to approach the Com- 
intern and sent one of its leaders, Wolf Auerbach,‘ to negotiate the terms of 
affiliation.” Auerbach encountered some difficulty because the Comintern’s lead- 
ers feared that recognition of the PCP would give implicit support to the Balfour 
Declaration.” Moreover, they were critical of the party's failure to gather support 
among the Arabs, a failure that they attributed to the subjective Jewish orientation 
of the party. When the party was eventually admitted to the Comintern in March 
1924,” the ECCI stressed the importance of transforming it “from an organiza- 
tion of Jewish workers into a truly territorial party” and outlined its task as one of 
support for the Arabs against both Zionists and British.” 

Until the party’s recognition by the Comintern, the Jewish communists had 
been divided into three groups, There were those who still adhered to the doctrine 
of “proletarian Zionism” and regarded the party as the left wing of the Zionist 
movement. Another group desired a break with Zionism but could not bring itself 
to openly denounce the Balfour Declaration and place itself outside the Jewish 
community, and continued to regard the Jewish immigrants as the harbingers of 
revolution in the East.” The third group rejected any form of Jewish presence in 
the country and its members eventually left the party and the country. Such be- 
havior was completely in accordance with a total rejection of Zionism by people 
who were recent immigrants and had no special ties with Palestine. Indeed, for 
many communists the party became in its early years a “transit camp” on the way 
to the Soviet Union. Those who remained and accepted the Comintern’s instruc- 
tions regarding the necessity of joining forces with the Arab population in the 
struggle against British imperialism were however badly suited for this task. By 
custom, history, language, doctrine, and not least by belonging to the Jewish com- 
munity of immigrants, they were hardly distinguishable in Arab eyes from the rest 
of the Jewish community. 

Communist activity in the early years was mostly concentrated in the trade 
union field and among Jewish workers. ‘The Fraktzia (Workers’ Faction) was or- 
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ganized towards the end of 1922.” Its main aims were to penetrate the trade 
unions affiliated to the Histadrut with the object of separating them from the eco- 
nomic and cooperative functions linked to the Zionist project, and to open them 
to Arab membership.” Simultaneously, the Fraktzia attacked as “liquidationists” 
those who called on Jewish immigrants to leave Palestine and stressed that the 
correct path was “to fight and not to run away.””° The Fraktzia was in favor of par- 
ticipation in Zionist bodies and took part in elections for the Histadrut con- 
gresses, but coupled this with the demand for transforming the organization into a 
territorial professional trade union. It succeeded in establishing some contact with 
Arab workers,” but in the event was unable to effect their entry into the Histadrut 
as it was itself expelled from the organization in April 1924, ostensibly for its un- 
favorable attitude to Zionism and immigration.” 

The greater interest taken in the Arab field reflected itself in a more careful dif- 
ferentiation of the various groups in the Arab camp. While early in January 1924, 
J. Berger,”? a member of the party secretariat, wrote that as far as the Arabs were 
concerned, “all classes of the people are in the struggle against imperialism,”"™ a few 
months later a clearer distinction was made between landowners, urban capitalists, 
and proletarian toilers,*' and a “class struggle within the Arab national movement” 
was discerned. 

This characterization of “class struggle” within the Arab camp was reflected in 
the proceedings of the Third Conference of the party, held in June 1924.” Pointing 
to the importance of work among the peasants, the conference declared that the 
extremist tendencies within the party, which had called for opposition to the His- 
tadrut and to Jewish immigration, had been liquidated. At the same time, the party 
was deemed to be free of any trace of Jewish national chauvinism and to be heading 
towards the realization of the ECCI slogan of becoming “the territorial party” of 
the Palestinian working class. Zionism was condemned as a movement that em- 
bodied the aspirations of the Jewish bourgeoisie, while the Arab national move- 
ment was portrayed as “one of the main factors in the struggle against British 
imperialism” and deserving of support insofar as it performed this task. While the 
party should not become a “missionary group,” its duties should involve influencing 
the speedy development of the division of classes in the Arab movement and gain- 
ing the confidence of the oppressed by intervention in agrarian disputes. Within 
the Jewish community, the party pledged itself to combat “proletarian Zionism,” 
primarily by educational activity among Jewish workers and by struggling against 
manifestations of national chauvinism.® 

In January 1925, Berger traveled to Moscow to deliver a report to the ECCI 
on the PCP’s activity. The ECCI was pleased with the progress of the party and 
approved its policy. Its instructions to the party called on it to work among the 
peasantry in recognition of the absence of an Arab proletariat, but it should also 
pay attention to the urban population and to the students.” The attitude of the 
party to the “landowning feudal,” and to the nationalist groups was to be condi- 
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tioned by whether they were attempting to reach a compromised with the British 
or struggling against them. In the case of the former they were to be exposed, 
while in the latter they were to be supported to the extent of forming temporary 
alliances with them and taking part in their assemblies and meetings. 

Zionism was viewed by the party as a pawn in the hands of British policy, and 
as its “watchdog” in the midst of the oppressed Arab population. Likewise Arab 
national leaders were condemned, in that they tried to divert the Arab movement 
against the Zionists instead of against British rule.® The party was insistent that 
attacks on the Jews were diversionary and would only help to strengthen Britain's 
hold on the country, and that the struggle should be waged primarily against the 
British. The Jewish workers, recent immigrants though they were, and despite the 
fact that they had been brought to Palestine through the agency of the Zionist or- 
ganizations, continued to be regarded as potential revolutionaries whose interests 
in no way contradicted those of the Arabs. 

The ECCI for its part looked to the Istiklal movement. The latter called for 
the independence and unity of the Arabs and had played an important role in es- 
tablishing the Arab government in Damascus. The ECCI regarded it as the pro- 
gressive wing of the Arab national movement and directed the PCP to make 
contact with it.” Contact was established with the Syrian rebels’! and Auerbach 
himself traveled to Syria to meet with the leaders of the rebellion,” but although 
help was promised, nothing appears to have come of the episode. 

Party activity remained largely within the Jewish community. Some success was 
achieved, as with the Gdud Avoda (Workers’ Batallions) when the group split and 
a section emigrated to the Soviet Union.” Yet the party’s attitude towards Jewish 
immigration remained ambiguous. Berger, writing in 1926, attacked the govern- 
ment for its opposition to both the Arab and the Jewish population.™ Referring to 
the latter, he accused it of “not helping to give immigrants work and bread, still less 
land.” As regards the Histadrut, the party had changed its policy after being re- 
buked by the ECCI in 1925 for advising Arabs not to join the organization.” 
Within the Histadrut, the party now raised the call for entry of Arab workers, and 
in 1927, when Arabs were admitted as observers for the first time to a Histadrut 
congress, this was regarded as a measure of the party’s success in influencing both 
the Histadrut and Arab workers.” Despite the Fraktzia’s expulsion from the His- 
tadrut, the party continued to set up factions under different names to propagate its 
policy within the Jewish workers’ community, side by side with the organization of 
demonstrations of the unemployed and the disillusioned in protest against the 
leaders of the Zionist movement.”’ 

At the Sixth Party Conference in September 1926, the party reaffirmed the 
necessity of persisting in its attempts to reenter the Histadrut and for mutual or- 
ganization with the Arab working masses.** Composed of both Arab and Jewish 
members, the conference discussed the'role of the Jewish working population in 
Palestine who, it was declared, were slowly adopting an anti-imperialist position. 
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It was also revealed that the party had been maintaining contact with the “left 
wing of the Arab national revolutionary movement.”” While recognizing that the 
Arab national movement was petty bourgeois in nature and relied on the peas- 
antry in its attempts to‘secure the necessary conditions for free capitalist develop- 
ment in Palestine and thus had “nothing in common with communism,” it was 
decided to support it insofar as it continued to be directed against imperialism.’ 

The Comintem, impatient for greater involvement among the Arab community, 
revealed itself dissatisfied with the party's progress. Auerbach, the party secretary, 
traveled to Moscow in December 1926 to attend an enlarged plenum of the ECCI 
and found that the Comintern was not pleased with the results of the party's 
work.'®! Their main criticisms centered on the overwhelming Jewish composition of 
the party. They pointed out to Auerbach that the party's main role lay in increased 
activity among the Arabs in order “to widen and strengthen” its ties with the Arab 
national movement. This was to be accomplished without decreasing the volume of 
the party’s activities in the Jewish community. 

Within the Jewish street, the party evolved a new doctrine: Yishuvism.'” The 
Jewish community in Palestine was appraised in positive terms and attributed with 
a major progressive role in the social and economic development of the country, 
while the Jewish labor movement was regarded as having a positive influence on 
the course of revolution in the East. This doctrine was an attempt to differentiate 
between Zionism and the Jewish community in Palestine. While rejecting the 
tenets of Zionist nationalism and asserting the unity of Arab and Jewish interests, 
the PCP was averse to calls of emigration and expelled from its ranks those who 
fell victim to this “liquidationist” tendency. This positive attitude to the Jewish 
community was an attempt to make meaningful the party’s preoccupation with 
the Jewish section of the population. Though adherence to this doctrine was not 
to last long, it continued to raise its head, leading to splits and expulsions in the 
next twenty years of the party's history. 

The Sixth Congress of the Comintern introduced a new policy of struggle 
against “national reformism.” In its application to Palestine this called for a strug- 
gle against the leadership of the Arab national movement and for replacing the 
demand for Palestine’s independence with that of Arab unity. The leadership of 
the PCP was severely criticized for its failure to apply the Comintern’s directives, 
and for exhibiting national Jewish tendencies in its persisting preoccupation with 
the Jewish community.!~ Auerbach, representing Palestine at the congress, came 
out in disagreement with Bukharin’s report on the declining importance of the 
colonies to capitalism, and reproached him and the entire Comintern leadership 
for not paying sufficient attention to the Arab East.'™ But he remained silent on 
the question of Arabization. 

In December 1928, the PCP held a conference to discuss the recommendations 
of the Comintern Congress. This conference reported increased police persecution, 
arrests, and deportations, resulting in a weakening of party activity.” Resolutions 
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were passed stressing the paramount importance of organizing Arab workers and 
recognizing the increasing pro-imperialist orientation of the Arab leadership. 
Auerbach had attempted to re-organize the party on his return from Moscow only 
to be met by opposition from some who did not accept that the new Comintern 
line was correct.’ The conference condemned the oppositionist as well as the “de- 
featist mood” permeating sections of the party as a result of the Comintern’s oppo- 
sition to the PCP’s political line. In the event it proved impossible to arrive at a 
final decision, and it was resolved to continue the discussion of the Comintern’s di- 
rectives in the party's literature.” 

The year 1929 was to prove difficult for the communist movement in Pales- 
tine. The attack on the “reformist Arab leadership” was carried out in accordance 
with the Comintern’s directives." At the same time, there was a change in the 
tone of the party's propaganda. Less emphasis was accorded to the “coming world 
revolution” and more was paid to specific problems and their immediate cure. 
The agrarian problem was the centerpiece of the party’s program. Recognizing 
the absence of an Arab proletariat, it emphasized that the coming revolution 
would have an agrarian character, and it called for the distribution of land to the 
peasants and the refusal to pay debts and taxes, with the aim of widening the class 
divisions within the Arab community.'? 

The internal affairs of the party were not in order. It had been hit by the waves 
of arrests and there was a decrease in its publishing activity. Branches were criti- 
cized by the Central Committee (CC) for relying too much on “leafleting” and 
“easy” propaganda, substituting this for “real contact” with the Arab masses." 
The contents of party literature also came under criticism. It did not relate to the 
conditions of those to whom it was addressed, and party activists were character- 
ized as “propaganda teams calling the masses to struggle but standing aside them- 
selves.” The large number of arrests was directly linked to this mode of activity"! 
and the party called for the preservation of trained cadres, raising the slogan of 
“big gains through small losses.” 

A plenary session of the CC held in mid-1929 condemned the defeatist mood 
permeating the party, and its underestimation of the role of the working class in 
the forthcoming struggles in Palestine.'!* It was clear that opposition existed to 
the Comintem’s slogan of a “workers’ and peasants’ government” in Palestine and 
the Arab countries. The opposition regarded the national movement with its cur- 
sent leadership as playing the main role in the struggle for a democratic republic. 
The party's role should be to support this as a transitional demand. The CC con- 
demned this viewpoint as fostering “democratic illusions among the masses,” and 
as overestimating the influence of the nationalists who were actually making capit- 
ulatory deals with the British at the expense of the Arab population, and it called 
for an intensification of the struggle against the “right wing” of the party. 

On the eve of the August 1929 uprising in Palestine, the PCP’s analysis of the 
situation and the main protagonists remained unchanged. Britain required “the aid 
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of a Jewish national home” to maintain its hold on Palestine while the Zionists 
acted in collaboration with the Arab absentee landlords in expropriating the Arab 
peasants. The characterization of the Arab national leaders as “sleeping partners 
with Zionism” eventually led to the growth of defeatist tendencies within the 
party, which resulted in a decrease in its activities.!"* In June 1929, however, when 
nationalist groups in Jaffa had called for a demonstration against land agents, the 
communists had supported the demonstrations and attempted to introduce their 
own anti-imperialist slogans.!!* The party leadership chose to derive encourage- 
ment from what it perceived to be increasing militancy among young Arabs and 
workers and the recurring violent clashes between the Zionists and Arab peas- 
ants.'!© This new mood of party militancy was expressed in the demonstrations 
and clashes with the police which took place on August 1, and led to the arrest of 
more than forty party members.!!” This was a shattering blow from which the 
party had not yet recovered when, three weeks later, Arab-Jewish hostilities were 
triggered off as a result of disagreements over the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER II 


The Arabization of the 
Palestine Communist Party 


Party Activity among the Arabs since 1924 and 


the Position of the Comintern on Arabization 

The steps that the ECCI took in the wake of the events of August 1929 in Pales- 
tine in decreeing the immediate Arabization of the PCP were the culmination of a 
politically consistent line which stretched back to the period before the recogni- 
tion of the party as a section of the Comintern in 1924. 

The leaders of the PCP, in their discussions with the ECCT prior to 1924, had 
met opposition to the party's membership on the basis of the national composition 
of the group.' The absence of Arab members was attributed to insufficient work 
on the part of the Jewish communists and to a conscious limitation of their activity 
to within the “Jewish ghetto.” Thus the difficulties encountered in winning recog- 
nition were due primarily to this Comintern view of the Pparty as a “Jewish group 
confined solely to work among the Jewish element and ignoring the Arab major- 
ity." When recognition was eventually granted in 1924, this was accompanied by 
the first of the many demands which the ECCI was to make on the party to Ara- 
bize itself? 

The Third Conference of the PCP, held in July 1924, adopted the ECCI slo- 
gan of “territorialization” of the party‘ and declared the readiness of the party to 
effect a rapid realization of this demand. A steady increase of activity in the Arab 
street can be readily observed in the years following this conference, but the tempo 
of this activity did not greatly impress the Comintern. Exactly a year later the 
ECCI tabled a resolution criticizing the activity of the party among the Arabs.’ 
While recognizing that the PCP had taken heed of the instructions to commence 
work among the Arabs, the resolution emphasized that, due to the absence of an 
Arab proletariat, the partys main work should be aimed at the overwhelmingly 
peasant population of the country “under the watchword of agrarian revolution.” 

Despite the outward acquiescence of the PCP with the ECCT’s instructions, 
the persistent concern of the latter with the development of the party indicates 
that the rate of progress continued to be regarded as unsatisfactory. An enlarged 
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meeting of the ECCI in December 1926 again dealt with the problem of activity 
in Palestine.° It was pointed out that the progress of the PCP had been slow, and 
that the main reason for this was that the party was still composed of a “few Jew- 
ish persons.” The ECCI however was not able to offer any quick remedies. It re- 
jected a suggestion that activity among the Jewish population should be reduced in 
order to enable the whole cadre of the party to concentrate on the Arab street. The 
solutions put forward were to increase the published propaganda of the party in 
Arabic, and the inevitable exhortations to redouble efforts in order to make the 
party “Arab in character.” 

The Comintern, in its emphasis on work within the Arab population, in- 
structed the party to establish relations with the leadership of the Arab national 
movement.’ This line was to persist until the Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928, 
when the policy was reversed. The new course was explained in a communication 
of the ECCI to the PCP, which, forecasting the outbreak of an agrarian revolution 
in Palestine, called on the party to prepare itself for a leading role by entrenching 
itself among the Arabs as the standard-bearers of the anti-imperialist revolution. 
The failure of the PCP to adopt what the Comintern saw as a correct position to 
the August 1929 events was seized upon as the outcome of the mistaken policy of 
the party and its refusal to abide by the ECCT’s instructions. Consequently, the 
Comintern gave up its calls for a progression towards an Arabized party and in- 
stead took active steps to ensure the desired transformation. 

Within the PCP, two tendencies had coexisted from the time of its recognition 
by the Comintem until the major shake-up that followed the August 1929 events. 
The first called for Arabization, and held that the party should be composed in its 
majority of members of the population group which was in a position to under- 
take the anti-imperialist struggle. In Palestine this group was perceived to be the 
Arabs. Consequently, the party, claiming as it did to stand at the head of the anti- 
imperialist revolutionary movement, could not be Jewish. This doctrine continued 
until 1929 to be that of the minority in the party, and its platform was not re- 
flected in official party policy. 

Predominant was the doctrine of Yishuvism, which attributed to the Jewish 
community in Palestine a progressive role in the social and economic development 
of the country. It regarded the economic transformation consequent on Jewish im- 
migration as beneficial to the capitalist development of Palestine and to the 
breakup of ancient feudal structures, which in turn would lead to class differentia- 
tion within the Arab community. Consequently, a distinction was drawn between 
the Zionist movement and the development of the Jewish community, and an 
identity of interests was proclaimed between the two national communities in the 
country. Thus the period 1924-29 saw an understandable preoccupation with the 
problems of the Jewish immigrant society. The most active organizations of the 
party, the Fraktzia and the Red Aid Society, concentrated their work among the 
Jewish unemployed and the left Zionist groups. 
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Opposition to the party leadership came from both the right and the left of its 
own ranks, The “right deviation” exhibited itself prior to 1929 as a tendency which 
underestimated the strength of the working class and the mass movement in the 
country and which held a “defeatist attitude” towards the possibility of successful 
work.’ It denied the validity of the Comintern’s forecast of a projected agrarian 
upheaval and mistrusted the revolutionary potentialities of the Arab population. It 
demanded a more active policy within the Yishuv and, at the same time, the estab- 
lishment of stronger relations with the leadership of the Arab movement. 

This position was condemned by the party with the full approval of the ECCI. 
Its denial of revolutionary possibilities in the Arab street and its position regarding 
the primacy of activity within the Yishuv appeared to amount to a call for revolu- 
tion based on the forces of the Jewish working class alone. Yet these ideas were 
shared by a section of the leadership of the party; consequently, the struggle 
against the “right deviation” continued in the following years, to be coupled with 
the struggle for Arabization. 

The perceived threat to the party leadership came from another direction. A 
small element in the party continued to echo the “heretical” views of the 1922 op- 
position to the existence of a Jewish communist party and pointed to the irra- 
tionality of the presence in Palestine of anti- Zionist Jews. Their policy advocated 
concentrating party activity on the Arab population only and of maintaining con- 
tact with the more extreme wing of the Arab national movement.’ Their policy 
also clashed with that of the party leadership concerning activity within the 
Yishuv, which they regarded as a homogenous whole with the Jewish workers too 
closely identified with the Zionist colonization project. 

In a statement delivered to the Seventh Arab Congress meeting in June 1928, 
this opposition group, under the name of the “Jewish Workers Committee,” de- 
nounced Zionism as the enemy of the Arab people and declared that the “Arab 
people living in Palestine are the only ones with a right to it.” As far as the Jew- 
ish inhabitants were concerned, the statement declared that the “home of the Jew 
is the place he happens to be born in,” and it was his duty to struggle for his 
rights in his country of origin. In Palestine, the duty of Palestinian Jews was de- 
clared to be to struggle with the Arabs for their common liberation and to extend 
support for the Arab national independence movement. The leadership of the 
PCP saw this as a deviation from the official party line, and was quick to issue a 
rebuttal in the Arabic press denying that the statement of the Workers Commit- 
tee embodied the communist position, or that the group was in any way associ- 
ated with the party.” 

Yet, despite the repeated demands of the ECCI, the leadership of the party, 
which had remained unchanged from 1924 to 1930, continued to pay little more 
than lip service to the practical application of Arabization. An enlarged plenum of 
the CC, which convened in December 1928 to discuss the resolutions of the Sixth 
Comintern Congress, was marked by the complete absence of any reference to 
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Arabization.” Not only did the leadership of the party remain one hundred percent 
Jewish, but its doctrine was likewise unchanged. However, both conditions in 
Palestine and the actual composition of the party itself had begun to show signs of 
change. After a relative period of quiet, the Arab national movement towards the 
end of the twenties became restive and showed signs of the advent of a more ag- 
gressive policy vis-a-vis both the Zionists and the British. This quelled the voices 
within the party that had continued to ignore the Comintern’s prognostications. At 
the same time, the presence of Arabs in the party was beginning to make itself felt. 
Although Arab members constituted a small minority, their presence was never- 
theless a novel development and opened up vistas of new activity in the country. 

The first direct appeal of the party to the Arab population took the form of a 
leaflet issued on May 1, 1921, and signed “The Libertarian Party of Palestine.” 
The party called on Arab laborers not to work on that day and to demonstrate in 
the streets under the banner of the red flag. After a general description of the in- 
ternational labor movement, it called on the Arab laborers to unite with Jewish 
workers who, it explained, had not come to Palestine to oppress the Arabs but to 
struggle jointly with them against Arab and Jewish capitalists. The leaflet ended 
with a declaration that the Jewish workers were the “soldiers of the revolution” 
and raised the slogan of “Soviet Palestine.” There was no mention of the Balfour 
Declaration or of the struggle against Zionism, and the overwhelming emphasis 
was on class conflict and the class struggle. 

The party continued to address itself to the Arabs on various occasions, but its 
propaganda effort was small and infrequent, and in general its leaflets were badly 
written and produced,"* indicating the absence of Arabs from its ranks. 

After 1924, increased interest was shown in the Arab field, and the party made 
some gestures towards fulfilling the ECCI's instructions to win over the Arabs 
and leave the Jewish ghetto. The breakthrough came with the clash in Affula be- 
tween the Arab tenants of land sold by a wealthy Arab family to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund and the new Jewish owners who attempted to take possession and 
evict the Arab peasants. In the fray that resulted, one Arab peasant was killed and 
several Arabs and Jews were injured. The PCP rapidly issued a statement con- 
demning the action of the Zionists in attempting to evict the Arab peasants from 
their land.” It attacked the Jewish bourgeoisie for “dipping its hand in the blood 
of innocent Arab and Jewish workers,” and warned the latter that they were being 
used as cannon fodder to further the aims of Jewish capitalism. The party stated its 
determination to disrupt the occupation of the land at Affula and in addition to its 
agitation on behalf of the Arab peasants, dispatched its members to support them 
in resisting the Jewish settlers as a gesture of both support and defiance.'® 

This action further estranged the party from the Jewish community while bring- 
ing it to the attention of the Arab national movement.” Previously the Arab press 
had reported various activities of the party and reproduced its leaflets, albeit in an 
effort to discredit it and to bring it to the attention of the authorities.’ The action at 
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A ffula delivered the party’s propaganda to a wider audience than its meager re- 
sources allowed and presented it to the Arabs in a positive light. Initial contact was 
made with some of the leaders of the Affula dispossessed tribes,!’ but although the 
party continued to agitate for armed resistance against Zionist land acquisition, it 
was not able to exploit its initial contacts nor reap any practical long-term benefits 
from its involvement in the affair. 

The real success of the party in the Arab field during 1924 arose from its con- 
tact with Eliya Zakkh, the owner of a well-established Haifa journal, 47 Nafer, 
who conducted a financial arrangement with the party to produce a weekly journal 
putting forward the general line of the communists and performing an educa- 
tional-cum-agitational role.” The first issue of this journal Haifa”! was published 
in October 1924, and publication continued somewhat irregularly until the end of 
1925. The journal, well written and produced, dealt with general political topics, 
and concentrated on the affairs of the labor movement and trade union organiza- 
tion. It contained translattons from Russian and articles on the international labor 
movement, as well as analyses of the political situation in the neighboring Arab 
countries. It adopted a militantly anti-British line and also attacked the leadership 
of the Arab national movement, but largely ignored the Zionist movement. Its 
main emphasis was on the community of interests between Arab and Jewish 
workers,” which led it to come out against the attempts made by some Arab 
workers to establish independent Arab trade unions. 

In addition to this legal journal, various attempts were made by local party 
committees to distribute propaganda sheets,” but none of these proved to have 
any staying power. The party did not bring out a regular printed Arabic organ 
until 1929, by which time it had gained sufficient Arab cadres and was capable of 
sustaining a regular Arabic mouthpiece. The first issue of Ella Al Ammam* at- 
tempted to introduce the party to the Arab public by giving an account of its ac- 
tivities and principles and explaining its links with the international communist 
movement, It called on Arab workers to unite with their Jewish counterparts and 
warned them of the attempts made by the British and the Arab feudal leaders to 
divert their attention against the Jews. The journal did not introduce any changes 
in the propaganda line of the party and continued to place the emphasis on the 
class rather than on the national independence struggle. 

The party’s efforts in the direction of the Arab population were slowly begin- 
ning to bear fruit. On the occasion of May 1, 1925, Haifa journal called a general 
meeting to celebrate the day,” while on May 1, 1926, Arab workers joined their 
Jewish comrades in Haifa in coming out on strike. Contact was established with 
an Arab labor organization, the Palestine Arab Workers’ Society, in Haifa in 
1925,” and the party succeeded in organizing a number of Arab workers in 
Jerusalem and Haifa.” The most significant success of the party in the trade union 
field was the organization of the Ihud (Unity) movement conference in December 
1926,” which was attended by sixteen Arab delegates out of a total of eight-five 
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and led by two prominent Arab communists, Rafik Jabbour® and Abdul Ghani al 
Karmi.” A pamphlet issued soon after the conference declared that its aim was to 
lay the foundations of a truly international labor movement in the country, uniting 
Arab and Jewish workers.” Here again, however, the party was not able to sustain 
the breakthrough, and the unity movement suffered a natural death soon after. 

Contacts with the Arab national movement were established on the recom- 
mendation of the ECCI. Initiating with a message of support delivered to the Arab 
Executive expressing the party's solidarity with the victims of an anti-Balfour visit 
demonstration in Damascus,” contact was established with a group of extremist 
Arab nationalists centered around the figure of Hamdi Husseini.” Relations were 
also set up with one of the established leaders of the national movement, Jamal 
Husseini,® while in the 1927 election to the Jerusalem municipality, the party is- 
sued a statement calling on the Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem not to cast their 
votes for the Nashashibi faction.” 

The relations of the party with the leadership of the Arab national movement 
came to an abrupt end in 1928” following the new Comintern policy decided in 
its Sixth Congress. Contact, however, was maintained with Hamdi Husseini and 
his group. The party saw him as the representative of a left bloc within the Arab 
national movement, and as such connected him with the League Against Imperi- 
alism, which was active in Berlin. Unable to attend the Frankfurt Congress of the 
League as a result of the Egyptian government's refusal to grant him a visa,” H. 
Husseini was elected an honorary member of the presidium of the congress. How- 
ever, Palestine’s voice as not absent from the gathering. In addition to a PCP dele- 
gate, Dr. Khalil Budeiri, a Palestinian Arab in sympathy with the party, addressed 
the congress and roundly condemned both Zionism and British imperialism.’ H. 
Husseini was however able to attend a meeting of the league in Cologne held later 
in 1929” and from there traveled to Moscow with the secretary of the PCP, where 
he met Stalin. The connection of the party with Hamdi Husseini was to last, 
with few minor lapses, until 1948 and the partition of the country. 

The actual gain in terms of Arab cadres which the PCP achieved in this period 
is hard to estimate. The party claimed its first Arab member in 1924,” and as early 
as January 1925, one of its leaders, Berger-Barzalai, impressed on the party the ne- 
cessity of sending Arab students to Moscow’s University of Toilers of the East,® an 
indication that the PCP had already secured the allegiance of a number of Arabs. 

The first such Arab member to travel to Moscow as Najati Sidki al- 
Alaymini,* one of the first Arabs to join the party. Between 1925 and 1930, 
twelve Arabs traveled to Moscow, most of them for short stays of just under a year, 
where they studied conspiratorial methods and general political topics. A number 
of them deserted the party soon after their return, while a few decided to stay on 
in the Soviet Union. Among the rest, however, were members who were to be- 
come prominent as leaders of the party in the next two decades” and one who was 
to die in Spain fighting for the Republic. Police reports reflected this constant 
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trend of growth. While in 1927 only four names of active communists were listed, 
a report in 1929 listed the names of nineteen Arab communists,” while another in 
1930 listed twenty-six. The majority of the new recruits came from the small 
Arab working class, although there was also a fair number of educated members, 
mostly journalists. For some, especially the educated members, the motive for 
joining the party was undoubtedly the anti-imperialist struggle,’ but for the ma- 
jority the attraction could only have been the day-to-day economic struggle, 
drawn by the party's call for the eight-hour day, better conditions of work, equal 
pay with Jewish workers, and many other demands. 

As far as the Comintern was concerned the party’s record was not impressive. 
In a review of the first four years of the party's existence, the Comintern recorded 
that its main activity had been concentrated in the Jewish labor movement, while 
Arab activities consisted of an intervention in the Jerusalem Municipal election 
and the issuing of a legal Arab journal.’ This was a grossly unfair resume of the 
PCPs struggles considering the difficulties it encountered in its work, both as an 
underground party and as a Jewish party attempting to penetrate a hostile and 
generally backward environment. The Comintern, however, desired to set up an 
influential section in Palestine, and this by definition had to be an Arab party. It 
hoped to employ the Jewish communist grouping in the country to perform this 
task. Yet in the six years of the party's existence, it had managed to lay the ground- 
work by recruiting an Arab cadre, training it, and selecting Arab members for fur- 
ther instruction in Moscow, and generally bringing itself to the attention of the 
Arab population. At the same time, the party had attempted, by utilizing the Af- 
fula incident and similar cases, to arouse the peasants, not only against the Jewish 
settlers, but also against their feudal landlords and the British. In all this, the PCP 
was handicapped by the fact that it had to employ Jewish cadres who were hardly 
suited for such a task. Its difficulties, which arose from conditions beyond its con- 
trol, were to continue to hamper its activity even after Arabization. Jewish mem- 
bers continued to be in the majority and had to be relied upon to work among the 
Arab population. It is difficult to envisage how the consequent Arabization could 
have been attempted without the existence of the Arab cadre, which the Jewish 
leadership of the twenties had itself enlisted and trained. 


The PCP’s Characterization of the 


August 1929 Events in Palestine 

The confusion that characterized the political line of the PCP on the outbreak of 
disturbances-in Palestine in August 1929 can be traced back directly to the 
changes introduced in the international communist movement at the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Comintern in 1928. The party was not unanimous in its acceptance 
of the new orthodoxy of an impending stage of heightened class struggle in Eu- 
rope and revolutionary outbreaks in the colonies. In December 1928, the ECCI 
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addressed itself to the PCP calling on it to wage a struggle against all Arab na- 
tionalist groups, especially the reactionary clerical and feudal leadership of the 
Arab national movement.” It also called upon it to repudiate the doctrine of 
Yishuvism, and other theories of the positive aspects of Jewish immigration into 
the country. The ECCI put forward a new demand for Arabization, which was 
backed up by a forecast of intense radicalization of the Arab masses, and by the 
necessity of relying on them in the struggle for the establishment of a workers’ 
and peasants’ government in Palestine. 

Opposition to the new line of the Comintern and its application to Palestine 
were strong. A group which came to be known as the “right deviationists”™ re- 
jected the validity of the “third period” and.continued to affirm that while there 
was indeed a radicalization in Palestine, this should not be overestimated as the 
growth of the revolutionary movement had not yet reached the stage of an offen- 
sive waged by the masses against their enemies.’ The “nghtists” held to their de- 
mand for a democratic republic and estimated that the party was not strong 
enough to embark on a revolutionary path faced as it was with strong government 
repression and its weak position among the Arab population. The differences 
within the party were multiplied by the recent arrival from Moscow of some of the 
Arab students previously dispatched, who began to question what they regarded as 
the “Jewish hegemony.”*° They demanded that the “owners of Palestine,”*” who 
understood its people better than the Jews, should have first say in the party, and 
be allowed at least to take part in its decisions and administration. The Comintern 
decided to send an emissary to Palestine to investigate the party’s affairs and see 
how far it had traveled along the path of Arabization.* 

The disturbances at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem in October 1928 proved to 
be a dress rehearsal for the much bloodier events a year later. The party character- 
ized the events as a “little pogrom”? and accused the British government of arous- 
ing national conflicts in Palestine between the Arab and Jewish communities in 
order to maintain its domination of the country. The party’s response to this 
“pogrom” was to call on Arab and Jewish workers for unity, not to let themselves 
be provoked by their leaders, and to reject calls for national incitement. The party 
did not see any revolutionary character in the events, nor did it regard them as a 
sign of the growing radicalization of the Arab masses. The competent Comintern 
authorities did not fault this analysis, which was to lead the party to characterize 
the August 1929 events in the same way, in the evident belief that it had full 
Comintern approval. 

The outbreak of the August disturbances came as a surprise to the leadership 
of the PCP. The party had issued a leaflet on the eve of the first bloody outbreaks, 
which was pacifist in tone. A suggestion to bring out another statement after the 
development of the disturbances was turned down by the secretariat,” reflecting 
its uncertainty and confusion, and the absence of any meaningful analysis of the 
deep-seated causes of the conflict. The CC’s leaflet characterized the troubles as 
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an imperialist provocation: that Britain, afraid of the unity of Arab and Jewish 
workers, was instigating racial hatred to divide the two communities, and in this it 
was aided by the Zionist leaders and the Arab effendis. The leaflet portrayed the 
struggle taking place as one between brothers, and called on Arab and Jewish 
workers to cease fighting each other and to direct their common effort against 
British rule and the Zionist and Arab leaders. 

The first authoritative description written by Berger-Barzalai, a member of the 
party's secretariat, gave a contradictory appraisal of the events. They were char- 
acterized as both a “pogrom” and a “general Arab uprising.” Initially the uprising 
was seen to have taken an “anti-Jewish form,” as a result of Muslim clerical insti- 
gation. The Supreme Muslim Council had “inflamed the fanatic hatred of the 
Muslims against the Jewish unbelievers,” and the government saw to it that the 
flames of national hatred would keep blazing by turning a blind eye and even sup- 
porting the rumors spread by the “frantic masses of Mohammedan peasants and 
Bedouins under the leadership of obscurantist clericals, feudal chiefs, and bour- 
geois elements” that the government was in support of the massacre of Jews. The 
report detailed the massacres of Jews in Hebron and other places, and the brutal 
destruction of settlements. At the same time, Berger pointed out that at a certain 
stage, the movement began to get out of the hands of its instigators, a fact attested 
by the attacks on British government buildings in the purely Arab town. The rea- 
sons which he presented for this “government inspired pogrom” were startlingly 
out of touch with reality, but served to cover up the lack of any serious analysis. 
The government, he stated, was “trying at any price to destroy the Arab-Jewish 
rapprochement observable in the recent years.” Armed with this, the party again 
raised the slogans of fraternization of Arabs and Jews and daubed the walls of 
Jerusalem with slogans calling on the workers to turn against the common enemy 
instead of murdering one another. 

At a more practical level, the party acted in accordance with the Comintern’s 
emissary who, by an unhappy coincidence arrived in Palestine a few days prior to 
the outbreak of the uprising. The attacks on the Jewish quarter in Jerusalem 
posed the party with a difficult question. If the movement engulfing the country 
was a pogrom, then it was the duty of the PCP to call on its members to defend 
the threatened Jewish quarters. In the event, this was the decision of the party sec- 
retariat, and it was one with which the Comintern’ s emissary concurred.© The 
secretariat’s decision was that “whereas there is a danger of a pogrom and mas- 
sacre, it is the duty of members of the PCP and the Fraktzia, to join the Hagana in 
those quarters which are in danger.” This decision was promptly implemented in 
Jerusalem. Moreover, members of the party met with Hagana leaders, informing 
them of the party's decision, and putting at their disposal the party's small arms 
cache. In retrospect this was a natural position for the party to take. [t followed 
logically from its characterization of the nature of the events and from its isolation 
from the Arab masses. Taking into consideration the party’s weakness and its in- 
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ability to put itself at the head of the uprising, its role was reduced to that of spec- 
tator issuing calls for the avoidance of bloodshed, and putting the blame on an 
outside party: the British authorities. It made no real attempt to place events in 
their wider political context, where it was possible to regard the racial massacres as 
a marginal aspect of a legitimate national anti-imperialist uprising, and discussion 
soon took place with the party on the validity of such a characterization.” 

Two documents, both issued by the CC towards the end of September 1929, a 
month after the uprising, reflect the growing confusion within the party ranks, and 
an attempt to grapple with the underlying causes of the upheaval. “The Revolt in 
Palestine” provided an explanation of the background to the uprising and its gen- 
eral causes. The article started with the British occupation of Palestine and its foster- 
ing of the Jewish national home, and described the Jewish community in the country 
as “the most advanced outpost of British imperialism in the Arabian countries,”® 
and one which served to protect the interests of imperialism. It portrayed Britain as 
engaged in a game of playing the national communities off against the other, with 
the connivance of the traitorous Arab and Jewish leaders. It went on to list the justi- 
fied grievances of the Arab peasant masses and their hatred off the Jewish settlers, 
“the intruders who took away not only the money and work of the poor peasants, but 
even what was dearest to them of anything, their small holdings.” The resultant 
agranan unrest radicalized and revolutionized the masses, who were actually on the 
brink of an anti-imperialist revolt against the British. Here, the party’s communiqué 
felt impelled to provide an explanation for the-“pogromist” aspects of the uprising 
and rather than look for the cause within the framework of Palestinian conditions, 
laid the blame on the reformist leaders and the imperialist government who spread 
the rumors of “al Doola maana” (The Government is with us),’”° and converted the 
impending revolution into a “Jihad,” where the “Jews had to be killed because they 
were Jews.” Listing the horrific excesses of the uprising, the murders and mutilations 
of old men, women, and children, the statement went on to describe the attackers: 
“the Bedouins singing in religious ecstasy while they slit abdomens, and struck off 
the heads of little children.”” Yet despite this, the party was able to see the begin- 
nings of the transformation of the movement “into a pan-Arab insurrectionary one, 
with aims far exceeding the massacres of the Jews,”? and one which “almost” turned 
into and anti-imperialist rising. The combined force of the reformist Arab leaders, 
the Zionist “counter-pogromists,” and British military intervention thwarted this. 
The party excused its inactivity during the whole affray by its “infancy and [that it 
was] much harassed by constant persecution on the part of the British government 
apparatus and the Zionist and Arab bourgeoisie,”” and by its weak relations with 
both Arab and Jewish workers. Although it continued to proclaim the necessity for 
national peace and class war, it admitted, in so many words, that its calls went un- 
heeded, and its stand remained completely irrelevant to the actual state of affairs. 

The second statement of the party, “The Bloody War in Palestine and the 
Working Class,” is a lengthy pamphlet issued in late September 1929.” It set out 
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to answer the question “What happened?” and provided a detailed answer covering 
all aspects of the uprising and the position of the Jewish community in the country, 
but remained within the general framework of the previous communiqué. Al- 
though this pamphlet did not introduce any startling new changes to the party’s 
previous analysis, it did provide a comprehensive platform embodying the PCP’s 
political standpoint. It proclaimed the necessity of judging the uprising from a class 
point of view, relating it to the revolutionary war against imperialism, and professed 
to see the roots of the events in the agrarian situation. The Zionists had destroyed 
peasant land ownership and increased the poverty of the Bedouins.” ‘The reasons 
for the agrarian unrest were directly linked to this Zionist policy of expropriating 
land expelling the peasants.”* The feudal Arab leaders and the government, both 
conscious of the impeding revolutionary agrarian outburst, resolved to channel it 
into an anti-Jewish movement before it assumed an inevitably anti-imperialist 
character.” As partners, the Zionist leaders were also held accountable for this state 
of affairs, for through their land policy they had “converted the Jewish masses as an 
object of prey for the bitterness of the peasants” and placed the Jewish community 
in the frontline trenches of imperialism in Palestine. 

The uprising had proceeded on the lines of a “pogrom slaughtering of Jews” 
while government property was not touched and the British police were not at- 
tacked.”* But “within the first twenty-four hours a mass movement commenced to 
develop which over-reached the control of the government,””? and the masses 
began their attacks on the government itself. This characterization of the speedy 
transformation of the movement, absent from the party’s earlier statement, was 
not followed up. The pamphlet moved on to lay the blame at the door of the 
Zionists for the national division which existed in the workers’ movement, and 
which was the main reason for the inability of the working class to put itself at the 
head of the peasant masses and convert the movement into a struggle against 
British imperialism.” The Zionist movement was labeled as historically responsi- 
ble -for the pogroms, which were “a direct result of the Balfour Declaration.”* In 
the absence of the Zionist movement and the national home, the expropriation of 
peasants, and support for the moderate and pro-imperialist Arab faction, the party 
was confident that there would have been no religious national hatred in the coun- 
try. Yet it affirmed that pogroms would continue to take place “until the British 
imperialists are driven out of the country.” The party insisted on the correctness of 
its line of joining neither the Zionists nor the Arabs,” and the mobilization of its 
members “in the defense of the workers’ quarters, and the poor shopkeepers 
against the attacks of the hooligans.”® It denied any support to the Zionist self- 
defense effort, claiming that it never abided by their orders, accepted their author- 
ity, nor consented to the slogan of national unity. Stating its preference for “the 
new, pogromless revolution,”™ the party’s analysis ended by calling on Jewish 
workers to free themselves from the control of the Zionist organization and on the 
Arab masses to rid themselves of the rich Arab landlords and sheiks. 
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This initial reaction of the PCP to the August uprising contained within it a 
dual approach. The main emphasis was laid on its “pogromist” aspects and the 
horrific details of the actual massacres. At the same time, in providing the histori- 
cal background for the outbreak, the party laid the blame at the door of the Zion- 
ist movement, which by its very presence and activity had called forth this attack 
on the Jewish community, thus deflecting the movement from its legitimate target, 
the British authorities. To understand the party’s aversion to the Arab attacks on 
the Jewish community, which, according to the party’s own analysis, were in- 
evitable given the nature and aim of the Zionist presence in the country, it must be 
remembered that the party was a Jewish grouping holding tenaciously to the ne- 
cessity of differentiating between the Zionist movement and the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine, and completely alien to the Arab milieu. Looking at the Arab 
community from the outside, the party leadership could not perceive that the reli- 
gious fanaticism of the Arab masses was simply an expression of their opposition 
to the foreigners who were usurping their lands, within the familiar reference 
points of their own value system and primitive political awareness. The slaughter 
and pogroms were an inescapable reality in any social upheaval, while the party's 
call for a “pogromless revolution” was a hankering after a “pure revolution” the 
likes of which have never taken place. 

Yet the party had second thoughts about its position even before it received the 
Comintern’s own version of the events. Within the leadership of the party a dis- 
cussion had already started® and voices were raised denying that the movement of 
the Arab masses had no anti-imperialist significance. In an enlarged meeting of 
the CC held in October 1929, prior to the receipt of a letter from the ECCI, but 
at a time when the party leadership had realized the existence of an entirely differ- 
ent and opposed interpretation, the first voices of self-criticism were beginning to 
make themselves heard. It was readily admitted at the meeting that the upheaval 
had a national dimension, and the Haifa local committee of the party, which had 
refused to see in the events anything but a pogrom pure and simple, was censured 
and reproached for “purposely overlooking all social motives of the movement.”® 
However, the meeting upheld the previous analysis of the party and reiterated that 
the movement had been deflected into a pogrom, expressing full support for, and 
confidence in, the leadership of the party. 


The Comintern’s Characterization of the 


August 1929 Events as a Revolutionary Uprising 

The different interpretations of events held by the PCP on the one hand, and the 
rest of the international communist movement on the other, became clear almost 
immediately following the suppression of the uprising. The party received a com- 
munication from one of its leaders, who at the time was in Moscow, hinting that 
the Comintern differed from the party secretariat, preferring to see the events as an 
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anti-imperialist revolt. The party leadership must have already had an intimation 
of the Comintern’s position, as the official organization’s mouthpiece, Imprecor, had 
earlier stated that “the Arab national revolutionary movement has taken on the 
form of an insurrection,” and one which it forecast would reverberate throughout 
the Arab world. The first official statement by a Comintern-controlled organiza- 
tion, was issued by the League Against Imperialism and Colonialism early in Sep- 
tember.” It portrayed the struggle as one “between the Arab inhabitants, and the 
immigrant Zionist population artificially imported” into the country, and extended 
its support to what it termed a “revolt against the economic and political serfdom” 
which British imperialism had enforced. The manifesto explained that the Arab 
masses had risen against the Zionist movement, which “they rightly regarded ... as 
the main instrument of British imperialist exploitation’ in the country, but warned 
them against succumbing to imperialist intrigue and embarking on the road of reli- 
gious and racial strife. 

Soon after the uprising, the ECCI held a special session to discuss the events 
and to hear Smeral’s report.” The meeting came to the decision that the PCP had 
made a mistake in its analysis, and that the uprising had to be seen in the broad 
historical context; what was significant was not the pogroms, but the breadth of 
the movement, and its roots in the agrarian situation. It was decided to communi- 
cate to the PCP the text of the ECCI resolution faulting its analysis and pointing 
out its mistakes. This “Resolution of the Political Secretariat of the ECCI on the 
Insurgent Movement in Arabistan,” dated October 16, 1929, was only made pub- 
lic early in 1930.” 

The ECCI resolution flatly denied that the events of August 1929, seen as a 
complete whole constituted a pogrom. They were a “national liberation and anti- 
imperialist movement of all Arabians ... by social composition chiefly a peasant 
movement.” The ECCI admitted that the movement had begun as an attempt 
by Arab reactionaries to start a pogrom in response to Zionist provocations, but 
this was soon transformed into a revolution aimed at overthrowing imperialism, 
and the initiation of an agrarian revolution. The Comintern’s emphasis was on the 
movement as a peasant uprising, and it was regarded as the natural outcome of the 
Zionist policy of disposing Arab peasants of their lands.** The attacks on Jewish 
settlements were the response of the land-hungry peasants to their direct and visi- 
ble dispossessors, thus the enmity of the Arab peasant to the Zionist settlers was 
not of a racial character, nor was it the result of outside instigation, but constituted 
a clear class antagonism. It followed from this that the PCP’s analysis was grossly 
mistaken and ignored the fundamental causes of the Arab actions in attacking and 
burning down Jewish settlements during the uprising. 

The fundamental cause of the mistaken analysis by the PCP leadership was seen 
to be “the predominance of Jews”® in the party, and the lack of contact with the 
Arab masses. Thus the leadership was accused of having been “caught unawares” by 
the outbreak of the uprising, precisely because it had ignored the repeated demands 
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of the ECCI to Arabize the party. Had the party taken “a bold and determined 
course to Arabize itself from top to bottom,” it would not have been so totally de- 
prived of Arab cadres, especially among the peasantry. One of the cardinal mistakes 
it had committed was that it had “concentrated chiefly on Jewish workers” and had 
not exerted more serious effort to the task of penetrating the Arab workers and 
peasants. The leadership was further criticized for having adopted a mechanical in- 
terpretation of previous demands to Arabize and having appointed merely a few 
Arab members of the party to the CC, instead of striving to set up a permanent or- 
ganization among the Arabs. Furthermore, the “rightists” in the party leadership 
had held a pessimistic stand on the possibility of organizing peasant and Bedouin 
members, thus activity in that especially important field was neglected. This disbe- 
lief in the possibility of work among the peasantry, and the Arab masses in general, 
had led “to an underestimation of the revolutionary possibilities” in the country, and 
to the consequent unprepared state of the party, when the uprising did take place. 
This lamentable absence from the Arab scene had led to an inability to influence the 
small Arab working class in the towns, and the lack of any directing role as far as the 
peasant movement was concerned. Thus the party was unable to “perceive the trans- 
formation of the religious-national conflict into a general anti-imperialist peasant 
revolt,” and failed to advance the appropriate slogans of the agrarian revolution: the 
seizure of land and the formation of peasant committees. 

The tasks which the ECCI resolution put forward were mainly concerned 
with transforming the Jewish character of the party from one based on Jewish im- 
migrants, to a territorial organization representative of the indigenous Arab popu- 
lation. The Jewish members of the party and the CC, it was pointed out, should 
fulfill the role of “aids and not of leaders” in their relation to Arab communists 
and the Arab labor movement. Their task should be “to Arabize the party from 
top to bottom,” and direct its main energies towards the Arab field. The selection 
of Arab members for responsible positions should take place gradually and 
through the sharing out of responsibilities in “all organizations and all governing 
bodies” of the party. At the same time, this emphasis on Arab work, the creation of 
peasant committees, and the drawing up of an agrarian program should not lead 
to an abandonment of the Jewish community. Party activity should continue 
among the Jewish working class and in reformist organizations like the Histadrut. 
Hidden opposition to Arabization should be exposed, especially in regard to activ- 
ity among the Arabs, and in the failure to accept the role of Jewish Party members 
as helpers and not leaders in fostering the growth of the communist movement in 
Palestine. Activity in the Arab field should be systematized and party members 
should be appointed for different activities: for work among Arab workers, for 
work among the peasants and Bedouin, and for the creation of Arab cadres for 
trade union activity. The Arab youth, so long ignored by the party, should be or- 
ganized by the Young Communist League, and this purely Jewish organization 
should also undergo Arabization. 
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It is clear that the aim of the ECCTP's resolution was to change the direction of 
the party from activity within the Jewish community, increasingly perceived to be 
controlled by the Zionist movement, to the ignored Arab majority in the country. 
The ECCI foresaw that there would be resistance to this new line not only from the 
rank-and-file members of the party, but also from the leadership, and called for a 
struggle inside the party against those who persisted in their estimation of the upris- 
ing as a pogrom, accusing them of harboring nationalist tendencies and preferring 
to remain within the narrow and familiar confines of the Jewish community.” 

The emphasis on Arabization, though not a new feature of Comintern policy, 
must be seen in conjunction with the new line introduced at the Cominterm’s Sixth 
Congress in 1928. In its application to Palestine, this policy called for a fierce strug- 
gle against the national reformist Arab leaders and abandoned the demand for a rep- 
resentative assembly and a democratic republic. The Comintern raised the slogans of 
“Workers’ And Peasants’ Government,” and the “All Arab Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Socialist Federation of the Arab East.” This required an active policy to win over the 
Arab masses in Palestine, with increased attention to agrarian issues and less empha- 
sis on the fortunes of the Jewish labor movement, which it was correctly perceived 
could not, as a sector of the smaller of the two national communities in the country, 
constitute the basis of the mass movement. The pogromist aspects of the uprising 
were not ignored,” but they were attributed to the peculiar conditions of the colonial 
revolution, and were not allowed to affect the Comintern's recognition of the overall 
positive character of the uprising, The immediate task set out in the October resolu- 
tion was that an indigenous communist movement should be built which at the next 
uprising would be able to influence the course of events in a meaningful way. 

The ECCI’s evaluation of the August events as the first stage of an impending 
agrarian revolution, and as constituting and “anti-imperialist peasant revolution” 
suffered from the fundamental weakness that no corroborative evidence could be 
found to substantiate it. Not only did the participants avoid any attack on the obvi- 
ous manifestations of the British presence in the country, but the immediate cause 
of the disturbances was religious in nature, and the whole episode was devoid of 
any immediate social or economic dimension. The massacres of long-established 
Jewish communities in Safad and Hebron indicated that the outbreak was directed 
against Jews, irrespective of political affiliation. Moreover, the events were marked 
by a complete absence of any agrarian upheaval in the shape of attacks on the prop- 
erty of absentee landlords or an attempted redistribution of land. 


The Party’s Reevaluation of the Events 

The September 1929 plenum of the PCP had already gone some way towards re- 
vising the party’s initial stand on the August uprising. It was then admitted that 
the upheaval was a national uprising, but its reactionary character was noted, as 
was its diversion into a pogrom.” The Haifa local committee of the party, which 
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had refused to admit the existence of any positive aspect to the movement and 
had insisted on the initial characterization of the events as a pogrom, was con- 
demned. The plenum also criticized the CC for a number of mistakes committed 
in its estimation of the rate of development of the radicalization of the Arab pop- 
ulation, and declared that work among the Arabs must be accelerated to enable 
the party to play an important role in the next revolutionary uprising of which the 
August outbreak was only the first stage. The party and its leadership were not 
prepared to go much further in their evaluation of the positive aspects of the up- 
rising. Thus on receipt of the ECCI October resolution, there was surprise and 
resentment in the party’s ranks.'” Among the leadership of the party voices were 
also raised against the demand for Arabization,! and the idea of the existence of 
a national peasant movement and the revolutionary characterization of the Au- 
gust events were rejected.'© The party leadership, however, did not express its 
views on this matter to the Comintern, and accepted the resolution as a matter of 
revolutionary discipline, even going so far as to expel Jewish members who op- 
posed the new line.’ Although opposition within the leadership was not openly 
manifested, it did not cease. The Jewish party leaders who were ordered by the 
Comintern to gradually replace themselves by Arabs refused to accept the cor- 
rectness of the decision to Arabize and resolved to slow down the process and ob- 
struct its implementation.’ 

The party’s propaganda soon adjusted itself to the new interpretation of 
events. A new pamphlet was published? which attempted to reconcile the party's 
earlier statements and position with the new line. It dealt with the theoretical is- 
sues raised in assessing whether the revolt was an uprising or a pogrom. While not 
denying the fact that atrocities had been committed against Jews and Jewish set- 
tlements, the pamphlet argued that “it was not the massacres that determined the 
essence of the uprising,” but the attacks carried out by the Arab masses against the 
British authorities in the purely Arab towns. It condemned the pogroms which 
took place as reactionary and counterrevolutionary, but insisted that these were 
only “minor pogromist manifestations,” and should not be utilized to belittle or 
detract from the potentially revolutionary situation. The responsibility for the Jew- 
ish blood which had been shed was placed at the doors of the Zionist movement 
and the Arab reactionaries, but it was the formers’ activities as the spearhead of 
imperialism which were cited as the main cause of the outbreak, and the party's 
advice to the Jews was that continued support for the Zionist movement would 
necessarily lead to further pogroms and national strife.” 

As far as the Comintern was concerned, however, the PCP was not making 
rapid enough progress. It still refused to come out openly in support of the ECCI 
October resolution and clung to shreds of its previous interpretation. In a message 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth issue of the party's Yiddish organ Forols in No- 
vember 1929,'% the Comintern reiterated that the main weakness of the party had 
been due to its failure to penetrate the Arab masses. The Jewish members of the 
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party were reminded that as the “avant-garde” of the Jewish workers in the country, 
they were assigned the “historical and central task of securing the confidence of the 
Arabs, and accelerating the process by which the PCP will become a mass party of 
the local Arab proletariat.” 

In December 1929, an enlarged plenum of the CC decided that that rebellion 
was a link in a long chain of revolutionary outbreaks in the whole of the Arab 
East, and owed nothing to outside instigation.'” The roots of the uprising lay in 
the changing social relations taking place in Palestine: the destruction of the peas- 
ant economy, the poverty and desperation of the peasants and the Bedouins, the 
increased rents, taxes, usury, etc.” These were expected to lead to a new revolution 
both in Palestine and the Arab world, of which the August uprising was only the 
opening chapter. The plenum criticized the party's position during the uprising 
and attributed it to a number of subjective and objective conditions: the party had 
been forced due to increased police repression to burrow deeper underground, and 
as a consequence was isolated and cut off from the masses. This led to the main 
blunder committed in August 1929, which resulted in taking a mistaken position: 
the disbelief in the radicalization of the masses and the underestimation of the 
possibilities open to the party. The “pacifist” line held during August was faulted, 
and the leadership was criticized for failing to give a lead, by placing itself at the 
head of the mass movement, to the peasants and Bedouins who “wanted clear and 
concrete instructions on what to do with their knives, swords, rifles, revolvers, na- 
boots [wooden clubs].”!" 

The forthcoming duties of the party were listed, and first and foremost was the 
struggle against defeatist tendencies within the party which had been unleashed as 
a result of the uprising and the Comintern’s line. Members were questioning the 
validity of their activity in Palestine, and some were advocating emigration. The 
plenum emphasized that the party should continue to explain to Jewish workers 
the folly of the Zionist movement and call on them to join the national liberation 
movement of the Arab masses, but should also raise the slogan “out of the Jewish 
ghetto,” and intensify the policy of Arabizing the party. The new aim was to 
broaden and develop the revolutionary movement of the Arab masses, and to 
identify the PCP with the aims of the movement in the eyes of the Arab workers 
and peasants. A practical outcome of this new line was the expulsion of Jewish 
party members who refused to accept the ECCTI’s characterization of the events. 
Thus the majority of the Haifa branch of the party and some members of the Tel 
Aviv branch were expelled." As a result, Jewish members were confused about 
their role in Palestine and, in disagreement with the Comintern’s perception of ac- 
tual events, many left the party or deserted Palestine altogether.'? 

In the period from October 1929 to the holding of the CC plenum of May 1930, 
the party claimed to have increased its Arab membership, to have set up purely Arab 
branches, and to have elected Arab members to all its leading organizations, but this 
was undoubtedly a gross exaggeration aimed at winning the favor of the Comintern. 
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The May 1930 plenum of the CC met under the slogan of “Arabization plus 
Bolshevization.” This latter term was a reference to the resolution passed at the 
Sixth Comintern Congress to establish the Communist Parties as professional 
revolutionary organizations.!* It was introduced by the Jewish leadership of the 
party, who aimed to slow down the process of Arabization' while still remaining 
with the bounds of the Comintern line. The plenum nevertheless seems to have 
satisfied the Comintern that Arabization was proceeding as required.''* It re- 
viewed the party activity since the last enlarged CC meeting of December 1929 
and concentrated its discussions on the peasant problem, which it was agreed rep- 
resented the main repository of the Arab masses, the proletariat being confined to 
the Jewish section of the population. The correct path for linking the workers’ and 
peasants movement in the country was seen to lie in Arabizing the party in order 
to enable it to lead the growing peasant movement. As a result of this plenum, the 
party adopted an agrarian program calling for the distribution of land to the peas- 
ants by confiscating it from “all large landowners, religious institutions and state 
domains.”'!” This emphasis on the peasants was explained as being necessary to 
enable the party to withstand the counterrevolutionary forces ranged against it. 
The proletariat should link its forces with those of the agrarian movement, and 
work to convert the agrarian disturbances taking place throughout the country 
into an agrarian revolution.'!® The party attempted to give concrete from to this 
activity and to popularize the slogan of agrarian revolution by linking up with the 
peasants in their struggles to stay on the land. In Wadi al Hawareth, a repeat per- 
formance of the Affula affair, the party extended its support to the Arab peasants 
in refusing to quit their land after its sale to Zionist settlers." It called on Jewish 
workers to dissociate themselves from those attempting to rob the Arab peasants 
of their livelihood, who were creating conditions which would lead to outbreaks 
against the Jewish inhabitants. It exhorted them to stop the hands of those at- 
tempting to expropriate the Wad al Hawareth lands, and to join the Arab peasants 
in their struggle against the “Zionist plunderers.” 

The PCP had come a long way from its first negative characterization of the 
August uprising. At least on the official level, its course had been redirected to- 
wards the Arab community after a decade of intense involvement in the Jewish 
labor movement. Its aim had become an enlarged Arab membership, and its first 
step to this was an increase in propaganda activities among the peasants,!”° call- 
ing for the seizure of lands and the taking up of arms. The volume of the party's 
printed Arabic literature increased manyfold, as did the frequency of its distribu- 
tion, even in the most distant villages.’2? The whole emphasis given to the events 
of 1929 underwent a profound change; it was now characterized as “a revolt of 
Arab small peasants”! and the responsibility of the massacres was attributed to 
the crimes of the Zionist leaders. Those Jewish members of the party who op- 
posed this reformulation were expelled as were those who had played an active 
role in the Jewish defense effort in Jerusalem.” It was pointed out to the Jewish 
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workers that they had a choice of two roads: either to join the national emanci- 
pation movement of the Arab masses, or Zionism.’* From all outward appear- 
ances it seemed that the process of Arabization was taking place smoothly and in 
accordance with the ECCI’s instructions. Despite this, opposition within the 
party remained strong and the May plenum of the CC had made that abun- 
dantly clear. 

The reaction of the PCP to the Comintern’s decision to speed up implementa- 
tion of the long-called-for Arabization, and its emphasis on the revolutionary role 
of the Arab masses, was a mixed one. On the one hand, there was disagreement 
with the Comintern’s characterization of the 1929 events, and the prescribed role 
of the Jewish communists; on the other hand, revolutionary discipline in the cause 
of revolutionary communism impelled unquestioning loyalty and obedience. Op- 
position to Arabization was based on the belief that leadership of the party would 
go to the Arab members, recent converts to the cause who were not capable of car- 
rying out the tasks required of leading a revolutionary party and who had had no 
preparation to enable them to shoulder such as task, thus weakening the party and 
the whole communist movement. Furthermore, to the Jewish leaders of the party, 
nurtured as they had been in the socialist movement in Europe and the Jewish 
labor movement in Palestine, the proper object of a communist party was the or- 
ganization of the proletariat and the marshalling of its forces into battle. In Pales- 
tine the proletariat was overwhelmingly Jewish and organized in the left Zionist 
movement. To communist militants, the peasantry did not seem to be a fit subject 
for a communist party. 

The opposition of the PCP’s leadership was clearly demonstrated at the May 
1930 plenum. Their reluctance to hand over command of the party to the Arab 
members led them to link the slogan of Arabization to that of Bolshevization. 
This latter formulation completely excluded the Arab members of the party as 
there were no “Arab Bolsheviks” in the PCP. There were only recent recruits 
who had joined the party for a variety of reasons, and who were completely igno- 
rant, even if not by choice, of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, and who 
were totally foreign to the struggles of the labor movement. In time no doubt, 
these cadres would develop and some would be capable of shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, but not until then could they be entrusted with so 
important a task as the direction of a communist organization. The leadership of 
the PCP never came out openly against Arabization;’* indeed it was thanks to 
its efforts that the small cadre of Arab members existed at all. Their misgivings 
over the speed of the Comintern’ s Arabization policy were to prove well 
founded. The party did not yet possess a sufficient number of tried and mature 
Arab cadres to carry out the required tasks. For four years after the uprising of 
August 1929, the leadership of the party continued to be in the hands of the 
Jewish cadres, and the majority of the party was to remain Jewish until the split 
of 1943. 
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The Long Process of Arabization 1: 


The Seventh Congress of the PCP, December 1930 

The ECCI, impatient with the vacillations of the leadership of the PCP and its 
seeming inability to comprehend what was required of it, addressed itself to the party 
in an open letter in October 1930.1% It complained of the inactivity of the CC and 
the lack of success among Arab workers and peasants.'?” The CC was also criticized 
for its failure to transform party organizations like the Red Aid Society, the Youth 
League, and the League Against Imperialism into general member organizations by 
recruiting for them a nonparty membership, primarily from among the Arab workers 
and educated youth, and thus changing their all-Jewish character. Yet the Comintern 
was not in agreement with those Arab members of the party who had previously 
voiced opposition to “Jewish domination” and the Arab and Jewish members who 
had gone as far as to declare that there was no room for Jewish workers in Palestine 
and that emigration was the only alternative open to non-Zionist Jews. The open 
letter threatened with expulsion those who demanded that “Palestine should remain 
an Arab country” and denounced them as “national deviationists.” It explained that 
the ECCT’s October resolution, while calling for the transformation of the PCP into 
an Arab party had not implied that work among the Jewish working class should 
cease. On the contrary, the party should maintain its activity among the Jewish com- 
munity; furthermore, the expulsion of Jewish workers from Palestine would greatly 
weaken the party itself. What was important to realize was that the nature of the 
struggle in Palestine was one of national emancipation, and that in such a struggle, 
Jewish communists could in no way take on the role of the leaders. Their aim should 
be to secure the agreement of the Arab national movement to grant the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine minority rights in the independent Palestine of the future. 

The practical aspect of the Comintern’s intervention was to effect a change in 
the leadership of the party. The CC was for the first time appointed directly by the 
Comintern,!?? and was composed of three Arab and two Jewish members.’”’ This 
was the first time in the party’s history that the Arabs had enjoyed a majority in 
the party's leading body, but this in no way reflected the real balance between Arab 
and Jewish members in the organization. Moreover, the Arab leadership was to 
have an extremely short active life, for exactly three months after its appointment, 
two prominent Arab members were arrested by the police." 

The Seventh Congress of the party met in Jerusalem towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1930'* in the presence of a Comintern representative, and was presided over by 
an Arab member of the CC.'? The congress set the tone for communist activity in 
Palestine for the next decade and directed the party's path firmly towards the Arab 
community. The deliberation of the congress can be divided into three main areas: 
first, an examination and criticism of the party’s development and record in the last 
ten years; second, an analysis of the role of the Jewish community in Palestine; and 
third, the tasks the party should perform in the Arab national liberation movement. 
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These three areas were dealt with in an attempted criticism of the party’s previous 
understanding of the national question in the country, which the congress had de- 
clared to be the key for the formulation of a correct policy.'* 

The congress’s main criticism of party activity since its recognition by the 
Comintern stemmed from the view that it had failed to characterize the “peculiar 
position of the Jewish national minority in Palestine,” and that this was the major 
source for the mistakes and errors which it had committed. The party was seen 
to have been successful until 1929 in its work in the Jewish labor movement, hav- 
ing set up workers’ clubs and organizations, and having participated in various 
events and demonstrations.” It had also disseminated its propaganda in favor of a 
united front of Arab and Jewish workers, widely among the ranks of the Jewish 
proletariat. In the Arab field however, the party had committed mistakes, and 
these had led directly to its weakness and estrangement from the Arab masses in 
1929.'% Jt had restricted its activity among the Arabs to printed propaganda and 
contact with the leadership of the national movement, and consequently failed to 
achieve the transformation into a “pure Arab party.” Its very success among the 
Jewish workers had led to a weakening of the party's Arab work, and to an incor- 
rect estimate of the Jewish workers’ ability to effect change in the country. This it 
had failed to take note of the radicalization of the Arab masses and of the antago- 
nism between the Arab national movement and imperialism. The party also held 
to an incorrect equation of Jewish agricultural colonists and Arab peasants, and 
emphasized a false contradiction between the Zionist movement and imperialism 
in Palestine. This policy led to the neglect of the necessary buildup of an Arab 
cadre for the leadership of the party, while as far as Arab party members were con- 
cerned, the leadership did not take sufficient interest in their progress,’*’ nor in se- 
curing gainful party work for them. The activity of the party in the Arab field 
projected internationalist slogans, but in form only and not in content. The failure 
to convince either the Arab masses or even the Arab communists that the party 
stood at the head of the Arab national liberation movement resulted in mistrust of 
its policies among the Arabs, and failure to achieve any sizeable growth. 

The congress’s decisions denied that the mistakes of the party leadership could 
be blamed on the existing objective conditions, or that they were the responsibility 
of a few leading members, who themselves deviated from the party's norms. It was 
the CC itself which was declared responsible for the failure to Arabize the party; 
moreover, it stood condemned for failing to put the Comintern in the picture, and 
for deliberately misleading it about developments within the party. This manifestly 
incorrect stand vis-à-vis the national problem resulted from a “double failure”: first, 
lack of understanding of the peasant problem in Palestine; second, failure to arrive 
at a correct interpretation of “Leninist proletarian internationalism,” as far as the 
relationship of the Jewish communists to the Arabs was concerned. 

Dealing with the response of the PCP to the ECCI resolution of October 
1929, the congress laid the blame on a “right opportunist deviation”: the result of 
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Jewish national chauvinism in the party. Although the CC had struggled against 
these “Zionist manifestations,” it had not implemented the Comintern’s directive. 
On the contrary, it contrived to place obstacles in the way of Arabization, and the 
slogan of the May plenum, “Bolshevization plus Arabization” had been an attempt 
by the CC itself to block the process. Even after the Comintern’s direct appoint- 
ment of a new CC with an Arab majority, opposition persisted in the form of de- 
mands for further “explanations,” and the acceptance of the Comintern’s directives 
“in principle” and as theoretical statements only. This, the congress declared, 
flowed from the absence of a proper understanding of the background of the na- 
tional problem and “deliberately ignoring the tasks of the Jewish minority in Pales- 
tine,” which itself was closely connected to the Zionist movement. It was noted on 
the one hand that since the Comintern’s appointment of an Arab-dominated CC 
in October, a mere two months before the congress, the party had thrown off its 
lethargy, and was actively performing its tasks in the Arab field, in correct under- 
standing of the national problem, and struggling against “Jewish national chauvin- 
ism.” The congress affirmed its determination to continue along the line decreed by 
the Comintern and confirmed the appointment of the Arab-dominated CC.!® 

The second topic dealt with by the congress concerned the national problem 
and the position of the Jewish national minority in Palestine. The party’s role, it 
was declared, was to struggle not only against the Jewish bourgeoisie, but also 
against the Jewish minority which was completely under the influence of Zionism, 
and “played the role of an imperialist agency in the suppression of the Arab na- 
tional emancipation movement.”"” As far as the uprising of the Arabs against the 
presence of the Jewish minority in the country was concerned, the congress af- 
firmed that the party's duty was to make clear to the Jewish working class that this 
phenomenon was a common feature of colonial uprisings against imperialism, in- 
sofar as national minorities often supported the continued domination of imperi- 
alist rule. As long as the Jewish minority in Palestine maintained its support for 
imperialism and continued to serve as its agent, Arab uprisings in the country 
would continue to be directed against it. 

Examining the class composition of the Jewish minority in the country, the 
congress established that “only 5% of the Jewish immigrants are workers, while the 
rest are petty bourgeois.”!® In an attempt to counter earlier support or at least ac- 
quiescence for Jewish immigration to Palestine, it was declared that it was not a 
spontaneous phenomenon, but organized by the Zionist movement with the ex- 
press aim of creating a Jewish state.’ Thus it was the duty of the party to oppose 
Jewish immigration and to expose its “robber imperialist” character. Likewise, Jew- 
ish colonists could not be regarded as oppressed peasants, nor be compared with 
the Arab peasants who had been evicted from their land with the sole purpose of 
making a place for these same settlers. Rather, the Jewish farmer was a member of a 
privileged class,“ and his relationship to the peasants was akin to that of the kulak. 
The party had to struggle against Jewish colonization as strongly as against Jewish 
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immigration, as both would lead to the Arab workers and peasants being “evicted 
from their workplace” and deprived of their livelihood. 

The congress’s conclusions on the position of the Jewish minority were am- 
biguous. It clearly portrayed the Jewish community in Palestine as fulfilling the role 
ofan imperialist agent, and in tum being aided by imperialism to realize its policies 
of land conquest and immigration. Thus the opposition of the Arab movement was 
perceived to be both natural and just, but its appearance as an anti-Jewish move- 
ment was seen as affording an opportunity to Arab reactionaries and to British im- 
perialism to deflect the masses’ dissatisfaction from themselves and turn it against 
the Jewish minority.’ The congress insisted that “it would be erroneous to regard 
Zionism and the Jewish population as one organic whole,” among which there 
were no internal contradictions. There was a process of differentiation continuously 
taking place among the Jewish minority, and it was perceived that a section of the 
workers was already abandoning Zionism, and that the privileges which Jewish 
workers enjoyed were fast disappearing. Thus despite the congress’s characteriza- 
tion of the pro-imperialist role of the Jewish minority and despite the fact that the 
Arab masses continued to regard it as an “organic whole,” the party persisted in 
holding out the prospect of a future united front between Arabs and Jews, justify- 
ing not only its repeated calls for cooperation, but also the activity of the Jewish 
communists and their continued presence in the country. 

The third area of activity dealt with by the congress consisted of the party’s 
work in the Arab street and the general political outlook. The first basic condition 
for successful work among Arab peasants was seen to depend on the transforma- 
tion of the party into an Arab organization. Only then would it be able to assume 
its “proper place in the national struggle against imperialism and Zionism.” The 
main field of activity was provided by the assumed atmosphere of permanent agrar- 
ian unrest. The party's duty was to take advantage of the “exploitation and betrayal” 
of the Arab peasants by the Arab leadership and the absence of an agrarian pro- 
gram in the platform of the left wing of the Arab national movement. The party's 
activity should concentrate on landless peasants and the semi-proletarian agricul- 
tural workers; the congress mapped out a number of practical measures, such as the 
distribution of printed matter “written in simple and understandable language,” 
personal contact with the villages, and specifically contact with the teachers in vil- 
lage schools, and the formation of peasant committees. The party's stand on land 
sales was unambiguous and uncompromising; it refused to recognize the validity of 
deals made between the Zionists and absentee Arab landowners, and declared that 
the duty of Jewish workers was not only to offer support to the peasants, but also to 
supply them with arms to enable them to fight against the expropriation of their 
lands.'“? At the same time, the party’s propaganda among the Jewish workers 
should explain that the settlement of Jews on those “robbed lands” would only 
cause the peasants to launch attacks against the Jewish settlers. The tasks of the 
agrarian revolution included the expulsion of Jewish settlers from their recently ac- 
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quired land and the return of this land to its previous owners. Only by enrolling in 
the Arab national movement could the Jewish workers assure themselves of the 
prospect of being allowed to remain on the land. Their future in Palestine would 
depend on the extent of their struggle against Zionism, and they would be granted 
the rights of a national minority with full freedom to develop their national culture. 

The congress affirmed that the general activity of the party should not neglect 
work among the small Arab working class and in the Jewish street. The real char- 
acter of Zionist immigration should be made clear to the workers, and the party 
should demand its cessation. It should also pay special attention to the organi- 
zation of joint demonstrations of Arab and Jewish workers against British imperi- 
alism, and by underlining the Arab masses’ opposition to imperialism, gain 
adherents among the Jewish labor movement. 

The Seventh Congress’s comprehension of Palestinian conditions suffered from 
major defects. Insofar as it perceived a situation of agrarian unrest and rebelliousness 
against the traditional Arab leadership, it was the result of dogmatic preconceptions 
that did not match the reality of the situation. The agrarian revolution was not on 
the agenda in Palestine. The Arab peasants, traditional, backward, and conservative, 
were activated by tribal and religious loyalties rather than by social and political con- 
siderations, and were completely subservient to the Arab urban religious and semi- 
feudal leadership. The position regarding the Yishuv revealed a similar lack of 
understanding. The belief that sections of the Jewish working class were be becom- 
ing increasingly disenchanted with Zionism was unfounded; even if true, the out- 
come would have been an increase in the rate of emigration as had happened in the 
past when severe economic conditions had led to discontent and despair among sec- 
tions of the Yishuv. There were no grounds for the belief that Jewish workers had 
any interest in joining the ranks of the Arab national movement. As Zionist immi- 
grants they had come to Palestine with the express aim of building a Jewish national 
home; the success of the Arabs in securing national independence would necessarily 
deliver a death blow to the Zionist dream. As such, the British were not at this stage 
an enemy but rather an ally. Thus for both Arabs and Jews, any call for joint activity 
in pursuit of supposed common interests was devoid of meaning. 

The deliberations of the Seventh Congress nevertheless were a landmark in the 
development of the communist movement in Palestine, for the party radically re- 
oriented its policy and set its course for the next eighteen years. The implication of 
its new analysis and the policies put forward affected not only the PCP’s previous 
existence as an “immigrant section,” but also the abandonment of the goal of so- 
cialist proletarian revolution and its replacement by the recognition of the national 
character of the struggle taking place in Palestine: the primacy of the tasks of na- 
tional liberation over those of social emancipation. 

Hitherto the party, in its preoccupation with the Jewish labor movement, had 
acted in accordance with the precepts of classical European Marxism, with its em- 
phasis on the central role of the proletarian class struggle. It had ignored the colo- 
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nialist aspects of the Jewish presence in Palestine and worked out the doctrine of 
Yishuvism which justified its preoccupation with the Jewish community and ex- 
cused its lack of opposition to Jewish immigration. It had attempted to link the 
struggles of the Jewish working class to those of the oppressed Arab masses by ab- 
stract appeals to internationalism and calls for a joint struggle against the Arab 
and Jewish bourgeoisie, without understanding that as far as the Arabs were con- 
cerned, the perceived threat came from the outsider, the foreigner who was depriv- 
ing them of both land and work, and that the first condition of a successful social 
struggle was the realization of the country’s independence and the evacuation of 
British troops. The Seventh Congress repudiated the party’s previous positions, 
and came out strongly not only against Jewish immigration but also against the 
Jewish minority as a whole, which was seen for what it was: the result of Zionist 
agitation and activity in the effort to build the national home, and not the freak 
outcome of immigration in response to racist persecution nor the personal desire 
of individuals to start a new life or make their personal fortunes. 

The necessity of settling up an Arab communist party presented itself once the 
anti-imperialist nature of the conflict in Palestine had been recognized. The Sev- 
enth Congress can be regarded as the first step, taken at the Comintern’s prod- 
ding, to embark on the road to Arabization. This involved the reexamination of 
the position of the Jewish minority, and the redirection of the party’s activity 
within the Arab community. It is evident that the party’s position vis-a-vis the 
Jewish minority remained ambiguous, but this was essentially because the party 
aspired to be internationalist rather than nationalist. It could not itself put forward 
nationalist solutions, but it was prepared to support a national independence 
struggle, while firmly insisting on the rights of minorities. Regarding the nature of 
the Jewish community in Palestine, the party was not very clear as to whether it 
constituted a national group or merely a settler society, but it insisted on the differ- 
entiation between the Zionist movement and in fact extended its whole-hearted 
support to this movement, the party continued to see an objective community of 
interests between the Arab and Jewish working masses, and never advocated the 
emigration of the Jews from the country. Thus it hoped to arrive at a synthesis be- 
tween its support for the national emancipation movement of the Arabs and its 
communist ideology. Although this would initially weaken the party in the Jewish 
street, it was hoped that the party would become firmly established among the 
Arab population, and thus win recognition for the rights of the Jewish minority, 
and as a result extend its influence within that minority. 


The Long Process of Arabization 2: 


Transformation and Activity, 1929-1935 
The formal decision to Arabize the PCP taken at the Seventh Congress did not 
put an end to discussion of the nature of the 1929 events or the correctness of 
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Arabization. Confusion remained in the party and a state of flux continued until 
the appointment in 1934 of Radwan al Hilou (Musa)**" as the first Arab secretary 
of the party. It took the party three years to put its house in order and arrive at an 
understanding of what it considered to be the correct attitude towards the Arab 
national movement. Those three years, from the Seventh Congress to Musa’s ap- 
pointment as secretary, were replete with assurances that Arabization had finally 
been implemented,” and counterclaims from within the party itself that the line 
agreed at the Seventh Congress had not in fact been followed.'* The Comintern 
chose to disbelieve the claims of the former and continued delivering its exhorta- 
tions to struggle against “Jewish national chauvinism” and the influence of Zion- 
ism within the party. 

As late as the Seventh Comintern Congress held in 1935, the party was criticized 
for having failed to perform its tasks in the demonstrations which swept Palestine in 
October 1933, and for being “again, as in 1929 overtaken by events,” a failure at- 
tributed to its not having Arabized itself. In similar fashion, Musa, the party's dele- 
gate to the congress, was even more severe in his criticisms of the previous party 
Jeadership and its record.'** He stressed that the reason for the party's past failure 
had been the strong influence of Jewish nationalism within the old leadership. The 
Jewish leaders of the party being ex-Zionists “had ideologically never changed their 
Jine” and had continued to wage a struggle against the line of the Comintern and 
hinder Arabization. lt was only at the beginning of 1935, Musa claimed, that the 
“defeat of the opportunist line in the leadership” had been achieved. 

The party had suffered a series of setbacks soon after the conclusion of the 
Seventh Congress. Its secret press was seized by the police!” and its newly ap- 
pointed Arab leaders were arrested less than a month later. Although their arrest 
was a serious blow to the party, the Comintern chose to regard their trial as a suc- 
cess. For the first time, Arab communists appeared in public and were tried for 
being leaders of the movement. Their firm stand at the trial and their defense of 
their political convictions was seen to illustrate to the Arab population that com- 
munism was not merely a Jewish affair; it also served to demonstrate to those Jew- 
ish members of the party who were doubtful about Arabization that Arab party 
members were mature and reliable cadres.!°* 

For the three years that elapsed between the arrest of the Arab members of the 
CC and the appointment of Musa as party secretary, the leadership remained in 
the hands of Jewish communists, and they energetically applied themselves to the 
task of its transformation. A year and a half after the Seventh Congress, the leader- 
ship itself was still critical of the attitude of the Jewish rank and file. Many were 
seen to be in the party not because of their adherence to communism, but simply as 
a reaction against Zionism, and appeared to be doubtful of the usefulness of activity 
among the Arabs.?*? Members of the Tel Aviv branch denied that the party was 
implementing the Comintern line in its Arabic leaflets or that they were calling on 
the Arabs to struggle against their own national leaders,’® thus exhibiting a crisis 
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of confidence between the party and its leaders. In its efforts to explain the Com- 
intern line to the Jewish members, and to neutralize the slogan of Bolshevization as 
a weapon in the hands of the anti-Arabizers, the party explained that Bolsheviza- 
tion in an agrarian country like Palestine differed from that in Europe, where the 
main task was to win over the proletariat. In Palestine the task was to “win over the 
mass of poor and middle peasants,” for it was on the Arab masses that the party 
had to rely in its revolutionary struggle.’*' The answer to the endless argument 
concerning Arabization was a ban on theoretical discussions and a call for practical 
revolutionary work.’ The continuing climate among the Jewish party members of 
“doubts and hesitations,” “everlasting discussions,” “fear of instigation,” “de- 
featism,”!® “questioning,” “nonconfidence,” and the “spread of Zionist ideas”! 
forced the party leaders to consider implementing a purge of party members.'© 
This purge and reregistration of members, coupled with a campaign for branch ex- 
pansion, was carried out in September 1932 in order to rid the party of opposi- 
tion.'© Party members were requested to fill in application forms stating whether 
they were familiar with and accepted the resolutions of the Seventh Congress on 
Arabization.’©’ Every party member had to go through this process of reregistra- 
tion,'® and those with a previous record of opposition had to face an investigation 
committee where they were called on to explain their political attitudes.’© In the 
branch expansion plan which accompanied the reregistration, emphasis was placed 
on the winning of new Arab members and the establishment of new branches in 
villages around the three main areas of party activity: Haifa, Jerusalem, and 
Jaffa/Tel Aviv. The instructions of the secretariat to the party branches were de- 
tailed and pinpointed areas of activity. The party, however, did not set its aims too 
high, and this was reflected in the proportion of Jewish to Arab members that it 
hoped to enlist.”! It was implicitly admitted that the proportion of Jews to Arabs 
would remain high, as would the proportion of workers to peasants. Certain 
branches such as the Jaffa/Tel Aviv local committee, came in for heavy criticism 
and were accused of being “nests of defeatism,”!”* and admonished for their lack of 
Arab members,” while other branches such as Haifa were commended for their 
successful activity. 

The intensified activity of the party in this period had its negative aspect: it led 
to increased arrests among the more experienced cadres, and the party was thus 
handicapped by the “lack of experienced comrades with the necessary knowledge 
of party work.” In a communication to the Oriental Department of the Com- 
intem, the party secretariat actually called on the Comintern to supply it with ex- 
perienced cadres to enable it to continue the policy of Arabization. [t went on to 
report that the majority of party members had not yet accepted the new line,!”’ 
that the party had lost nearly all its leading cadres since the Seventh Conggess, 
that very few experienced party members remained in the branches, and that most 
of the members were new and had no past revolutionary experience. The CC itself 
was described as being very weak and suffering from the absence of Arab cadres. 
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In addition, police harassment coupled with increased hostility from the Yishuv, 
virtually outlawed the party in the Jewish street in the aftermath of the August 
1929 uprising. Yet despite all the shortcomings and despite the proclamations by 
the party leaders at the Seventh Comintern Congress, of the obstructionist tactics 
of the Jewish leaders of the party, this period was to witness an increasing mili- 
tancy in party activity and its establishment in the Arab street. 

The uprising of August 1929 had been regarded by the party as the expression 
of the agrarian ferment taking place among the Arab peasants and Bedouin. The 
party professed to see a continuation of the peasant movement in the form of 
“partisan fights” and rural brigandage.!”° In the absence of any meaningful Arab 
proletariat, the party outlined a course of action whereby in each village where 
contact had been established, small meetings of peasants should be held where 
party members would lecture on the communist agrarian program and explain the 
means by which it could be realized.” The subjects discussed should encompass 
the political situation in the country, bad harvests, the dangers of famine, the 
Zionist conquest of land, the seizure of land and crops, taxes, and the obstruction 
of tax collectors. It was necessary to set up revolutionary village committees under 
the slogan of “organize and arm yourselves for the revolutionary uprising.” The 
economic situation of the peasants was characterized in a party document as so 
desperate that the coming of the inevitable agrarian uprising was only a matter of 
time, and it was the party's duty to prepare for it by organizing the most revolu- 
tionary groups among the peasants. The party centered its activity on the landless 
and the unemployed, whom it estimated made up to 25 percent of the Arab peas- 
ant population.” Of these, the youth were held to constitute the group “least in- 
fluenced” by religious fanaticism and most open to revolutionary agitation, and 
thus had to be attracted to participate in the revolutionary committees. 

The three years following the Seventh Congress witnessed an unprecedented 
degree of activity geared to delivering the party’s message to the peasants, and en- 
compassing the most distant villages. The Arabic press of the time contained many 
reports of the distribution of communist leaflets in Arab villages calling on the peas- 
ants not to leave their land and to refuse to pay taxes. Although this activity did not 
achieve any startling breakthrough, the party did succeed in mustering some sup- 
port,” and in gaining sympathy for itself.’ Yet its agitation remained abstract, and 
although its leaflets were written in simple language and concerned themselves with 
concrete issues relating to the peasants’ daily needs, the few peasants that the party 
did succeed in enlisting were themselves divorced from their villages and carried out 
their activities in the towns. Here again the party was hampered by its Jewish 
makeup. Jewish cadres were ready and capable of distributing leaflets in Arab vil- 
lages and among agricultural workers, but this activity could not compensate for the 
lack of personal contacts and the existence of Arab members who were themselves 
living in the villages, sharing their daily life and struggle, and thus capable of playing 
an active role and mustering around them other radical elements. 
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In its leaflets directed at the peasant masses, the party called for the taking over 
of state domains and the lands of Zionist settlers and Arab feudalists.™ It called 
on the peasants to rise in armed rebellion and to rely solely on their “swords and 
rifles” and forsake the traitorous Arab leaders. It explained that the cause of their 
poverty was the existence of imperialism and Zionism, and it called on them not 
to give an inch of their land to the Zionist settlers." Throughout its literature in 
this period, the party emphasized that the peasants had to struggle not only 
against the imperialist government and its taxes and the Zionist settlers who were 
expropriating their lands, but also against the traitorous feudal effendis,!® who 
sold their land to the Zionist companies and lived parasitically off the money they 
extracted from peasant labor. Also, for the first time in the party's literature, the is- 
sues of “land conquest” and Jewish immigration were linked together,'™ and the 
peasants were called upon to demonstrate outside government buildings and in 
the ports against Jewish immigration and to call for the return of the immigrants. 
Instead of bringing foreigners into the country, the government was called upon to 
provide work and food for the inhabitants. The party called on the peasants to 
“prepare for the armed agrarian national liberation revolution,” and although this 
projected uprising did not materialize and the ferment in the villages continued to 
express itself in primitive forms more akin to brigandage than to revolution, the 
party attempted to capitalize on the increased Zionist acquisition of land. As far 
back as the Affula incident of 1924, it had opposed the land acquisition policy of 
the Zionists. After 1930 this became one of its main planks, and was linked to the 
struggle against the conquest of work campaign in the towns. Increasingly, party 
literature advocated a more militant stance, openly calling on the Arab peasants to 
use armed force, not only in defense of their lands, but also to retrieve those which 
they had lost in the past.'® 

Among the small Arab working class and in the urban community, communist 
propaganda was well organized and persistent. Initially the aim was to popularize 
the party's slogans and to advertise its existence. The party embarked on the novel 
technique of hanging banners across the main streets of large towns; it distrib- 
uted leaflets after the Friday prayers in Jerusalem, and on occasion Arab commu- 
nists delivered speeches at Muslim religious festivals.'*” Two occasions when 
communist prisoners, comprising both Arabs and Jews, declared hunger strikes in 
Palestine’s jails were utilized by the party to win sympathy in the Arab street." A 
veteran Arab communist, Aref al Azouni, issued a call to “all social layers of the 
Arab population’ to support the communists in their strike, which he described as 
“non political.”2® The communists’ demand was for the setting up of a special 
prison regime for political prisoners. In this they were naturally supported by the 
Arab press, as such a regime would benefit Arab prisoners of the 1929 and 1933 
uprisings,!”° and the communists won the sympathy and admiration of many 
through their nineteen-day hunger strike in 1925. The demonstrations held by the 
party in Jerusalem and Jaffa to extend solidarity to the strikers were joined by 
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many Arabs!®! and helped to popularize the struggles of the party and its involve- 
ment in Arab affairs. This was coupled with the canonization of the three Arabs 
executed by the government for their role in the events of August 1929. They were 
hailed in the party's literature as martyrs, and the day of their execution was sin- 
gled out every year as a remembrance day,’ while the Arabs were called upon to 
storm the country’s jails to free the political prisoners held there.’ This increased 
attention paid to the Arab movement stimulated additional Arab involvement in 
the activity of the party, and was reflected in the growth of the number of Arab 
communists arrested, as reported in the press,’ and in police reports on commu- 
nist activity.” 

The party called on Arab workers to struggle for a number of trade union de- 
mands, linking these to the wider political struggle against both Arab leaders and 
the Histadrut.! According to the party, the immediate struggle of the workers 
should be directed towards the abolition of child labor, the right to organize Arab 
unions, the distribution of land to the peasants, the eight-hour day, government 
aid to the unemployed, equal wages for Arab and Jewish workers, and a govern- 
ment labor ordinance regulating employment conditions.'?” The workers were 
warned that the Histadrut was not honest in its claims to care for their interests 
and the same applied to the traditional Arab leaders “who belong to the employer 
and capitalist class and inherently cannot support the exploited workers.”!% 

The PCP’s real involvement with the Arab workers movement started with 
the efforts to convene a general Arab workers’ congress in Haifa. Arab party 
members did much of the groundwork for the congress and actively participated 
in its proceedings.’ The holding of the congress in January 1930 was hailed as 
the “hour of the birth of the Arab proletariat as a distinct class.” In retrospect, 
however, this congress, although it was followed by increased militancy in the 
Arab labor movement, did not prove to be the breakthrough that had been hoped 
for. Within the Palestine Arab Workers’ Society (PAWS), the strongest Arab 
workers’ organization in the country, there was open hostility to communist in- 
volvement in labor affairs, while at the same time both the Mufti’s supporters and 
the oppositionists attempted to set up rival unions whose aims and activities were 
strictly partisan and political. As a consequence, the Arab labor movement re- 
mained weak and divided. 

The party persisted in its efforts to work within the established labor organiza- 
tion and to help found others where none existed. Special attention was paid to 
the railway and port workers and to building and printing workers.” The party 
attempted to organize cells in industrial establishments such as the Electric Com- 
pany and the Dead Sea Works, and among the workers of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company in Haifa.”? In Jaffa it succeeded in setting up the Transport Workers’ 
Society, and the communists involved themselves in the struggle of the Jaffa 
Arab Workers’ Association against Zionist pickets formed to enforce the policy of 
“conquest of labor.” Its propaganda activity culminated with the issuing of a labor 
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journal, 4? Nur, which devoted itself to Arab labor affairs and the defense of the 
Arab workers rights,” and with its publication of a number of pamphlets dealing 
with topics as varied as “The Chinese Revolution,” “Liebknecht Against the War,” 
“Lenin’s Death,” “The Railway Workers,” and “Class Revenge and Class 
Power.” This period of prolific publication also saw the distribution of a number 
of legal booklets by an Arab member of the CC dealing with the methods of trade 
union organization and other topics. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of heightened Histadrut activity, the party cen- 
tered its campaign among Arab workers on the struggle against their eviction 
from their jobs. It emphasized the all-embracing importance of a campaign to win 
support among them, based on their defense against the encroachments of the 
Histadrut.”” In its instructions to Jewish party members, it underlined that “the 
duty of the communists is to stand by the side of the Arab workers, and to struggle 
against the Histadrut.”” This activity was characterized as absolutely necessary in 
order to “gain the confidence of the Arab workers.” To counter hesitations among 
the Jewish party members, the secretariat declared that participation in activity 
against the “conquest of work” campaign was obligatory and threatened with ex- 
pulsion any members who refused to take part.’ The party aimed actively to in- 
stigate the Arab workers in Jaffa, where the confrontation took the most extreme 
form, to set up counter-pickets to defend themselves against the pickets of the 
Histadrut”? and it did not shy away from calling on the Arab workers to “use force 
if necessary’ in their own defense against what it termed the “hooligan fascist 
campaign” to oust them from their jobs. 

In Wadi Hunein (Nis Ziyona), where clashes between Arabs and Jews were a 
consequence of the Histadrut’s activity, the party declared that the “duty of class 
conscious Jewish workers was to prove to the Arab peasant that they had nothing 
in common with those who occupied his land and his work.”?? The party pre- 
sumed that the resistance of the Arab workers was a result of its agitation and took 
pride in this: it described the Jewish workers who took part in this activity as hav- 
ing “lost all feeling of class interest and collaboration.” It glorified the armed re- 
sistance of the Arab workers against the Zionist pickets and declared that “there is 
only the language of the stick to deal with scoundrels who attack the livelihood of 
the workers.” In Jaffa itself, the Transport Workers Society, the labor organization 
set up by the party, actively engaged in the picketing organized by the Arab Work- 
ers Association in the city. The party's attacks on the “Hitleristic labor conquerors” 
serves as an example of the party’s attitude to the problem and its campaign 
among Jewish workers to take the side of the Arabs. In Tel Aviv where Arab and 
Jewish workers were injured during an attack by a Zionist picket, the party com- 
mended the action of a couple of Jewish workers who defended the Arabs and 
were injured as a result.’** It characterized the Zionists as “building a wall of na- 
tional hatred” between Arab and Jewish workers, and attempting to exterminate 
the Arab laboring masses. The Jewish workers were warned that the policy being 
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implemented by the Histadrut endangered their future in the country and even 
their very existence.*’ They were called upon to desert their “chauvinistic leaders” 
and to refuse to take part in the “Zionist hooligan groups.” Only through strug- 
gling against the policy of “conquest” and against Jewish immigration in the com- 
mon front with the Arab workers could imperialism be expelled from the country 
and the welfare of both Arab and Jewish workers be safeguarded. 

The position taken by the PCP and the international communist movement 
on the events of August 1929, coupled with the firm turn towards Arabization 
that the party had taken after the Seventh Congress, resulted in increased hostility 
from the Yishuv and a decline in activity within the Jewish community. This was 
reflected in the party's poor showing in the election to the “elected assembly” of 
the Yishuv in 1930 when it won a very small number of votes?! and where its 
members were attacked as “pogromists.” 

Within the party, the debate centered on the issue of whether it was possible 
for Arab workers to conduct an economic struggle and whether raising demands 
for higher pay and the eight-hour day would lead to a weakening of the Arab 
movement and the facilitation of the Zionist “conquest of work.” The party lead- 
ership denied the validity of these criticisms!” and held that the Arab workers had 
demonstrated by embarking on strikes even while suffering great economic dis- 
tress, that there was room for a syndicalist struggle, and that the organization of 
Arab workers should accompany the raising of economic demands and not neces- 
sarily precede it. The party insisted, at the same time, that Jewish members should 
continue to seek entry into the Histadrut to struggle from within the Zionist or- 
ganizations. This however, brought strong opposition from party members. The 
conditions of activity within Zionist organizations were extremely difficult and 
hostility towards the party was so pronounced that Jewish Party members pre- 
ferred to set up their own trade union organization. The party leadership however, 
never wavered in its belief that opposition to Zionism should come from within 
and to this end, it continued to wage its struggle inside the Zionist movement, but 
with little success, and as far as the members were concerned, with great reluc- 
tance. The Party never conceded that the Jewish community as a whole was a lost 
cause, nor that it was impossible to differentiate between the Zionist leadership 
and the Jewish working masses in the country.? 

The Partys main drive within the Jewish community remained aimed at win- 
ning support for the Arab national indolence movement. The Jewish minority was 
seen to have become, as a result of Zionist policy, the “main pillar of British imperi- 
alism and used as a tool against the Arab national liberation movement.” This, it 
was pointed out, presented a threat to the existence of the Jewish minority, and the 
party warned of the danger of a repetition of the massacres of 1929. Furthermore, 
the threat which immigration presented was declared to be not only directed 
against Arab workers and peasants, but also against Jewish workers, for “it served as 
a means of swelling the ranks of the unemployed and lowering wages.”™ It also led 
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to the creation of “an abyss of hatred” between the two peoples, which was to the 
benefit of neither. The only way to guarantee the free development of the Jewish 
minority in the country was to struggle against imperialism and Zionism, against 
immigration and conquest,! and to ensure that in the coming revolutionary upris- 
ing, the Jewish workers would, unlike in 1929, participate in the struggle for na- 
tional independence. 

In the five years stretching from the party's Seventh Congress in 1930, to the 
Seventh Congress of the Comintern in 1935, the party failed in its task of winning 
over the Arab peasant masses, but it did succeeded in attracting sections of the 
Arab working class and intelligentsia. The objective conditions in Palestine favored 
the development of the party, as the national struggle was becoming more acute, 
and there was an increase in land sales and in Jewish immigration. Within the Arab 
community the Arab masses were becoming restive: they were impatient with their 
leaders who were holding out for an arrangement with Britain, and they favored 
more militant action, as the demonstrations of 1933 and the guerilla band of Shikh 
al Kassam showed. The small Arab working class was growing and beginning to 
take the offensive: strikes were occurring with increasing frequency and trade union 
organization was the popular watchword. The educated youth were also clamoring 
for organization and to wage a struggle against the British, and for the first time 
literary works were circulating which introduced new ideas of revolution and social 
justice. The struggle for the Arabization of the party went hand in hand with the 
attempt to take advantage of this new climate in the country. 


CHAPTER IJI 


Party Policy during the Third Period 
and the Introduction of the 
National Front 


The Left Phase of the PCP 


The PCP’s position vis-a-vis the Arab national movement was formulated in con- 
formity with the Sixth Comintern Congress. The new Comintern policy relating 
to association with the nationalist movements in the colonies started as an attempt 
to redirect the policies of the French and British communist parties with regard to 
political alliances with social democratic parties and as a reaction to failures in 
China.! The Ninth Plenum of the ECCI meeting in February 1928 decided on 
the new tactic of “class versus class”; the period was characterized as one of “in- 
creasing capitalist instability”? and of betrayal by the leadership of the social dem- 
ocratic parties in the West, and the leaders of the nationalist movement in the 
colonial countries, of the anti-imperialist revolutionary struggle. The Sixth Com- 
intern Congress meeting in July 1928 formally consecrated the “Third Period.” 
This was based on both internal and external considerations pertaining to the So- 
viet Union and Stalin’s struggle for power, but its strictures were to apply to all 
communist parties, and to all countries without exception and irrespective of their 
varying internal conditions. In the backward colonial countries, the tactic of al- 
liance with the national bourgeoisie was rejected and the “revolutionary wing” of 
the national liberation movement was no longer to be trusted. The new orthodoxy 
declared that although temporary alliances with the revolutionary wing of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie were permissible under very specific conditions, the aim was to 
establish independent organizations in preparation for the setting-up of Soviet 
power, by armed uprisings if necessary.* The communist parties of the colonial 
countries were instructed to wage a determined struggle against the leaderships of 
the various nationalist movements and to sever all relationships with them, includ- 
ing those which had been previously characterized as their revolutionary wings.‘ 
The PCP carried out the Comintern’s instructions to the letter and waged a de- 
termined campaign against the Arab Executive and the leadership of the Palestine 
Arab national movement which lasted well beyond 1933. The party dated the “be- 
trayal of the national reformists”® from the convening of the Seventh Arab Congress 
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in 1928, which had adopted a policy of cooperation with Britain. The Arab Execu- 
tive was characterized as “having entered upon the road of traitorous competition 
with the Zionists in bargaining for concessions from British imperialism” and the 
national reformists were declared to have turned more and more to “counterrevolu- 
tion and capitulation.” The reevaluation by the party of the nature of the August 
1929 events led to an attack on the leadership of the Arab national movement for 
having diverted the struggle of the Arab masses into racial attacks on the Jewish 
population and for having betrayed the insurrectionary movement of the Arabs by 
discussing terms with the British imperialist government “while corpses are still 
lying in the streets of Haifa, Nablus, and Jerusalem.”’ The party declared its vehe- 
ment opposition to the discussions which took place between the British govern- 
ment and the leaders of the Arab national movement in the aftermath of the August 
1929 uprising, and came out strongly against the sending of an Arab delegation to 
London.’ The Arab leaders, it was declared, had in the past played a revolutionary 
role and opposed British imperialism but, as became obvious during the 1929 upris- 
ing and its aftermath, had become traitors. Their policy had changed from one of 
struggle against imperialism to one of trying to make a deal with the British within 
the terms of the mandate. The aim of the delegation to London was declared to be 
not the independence of Palestine, but a compromise which would give the country 
the semblance of parliamentary rule, but keep it under the domination of Britain, 
and further the interests of the traitorous leaders. Before the delegation actually 
traveled to London, the party called on the Arabs to refuse to give any contribution 
to help finance the trip.’ It was stressed that the aim of the delegation was to work 
out some compromise which would not bring any benefit to the Arab masses them- 
selves, and pointed out that the struggle for Palestine’s independence could only 
take place in Palestine itself. This would be achieved through the total rejection of 
not only the Balfour Declaration that the Arab leaders were bargaining over, but 
also the British imperialist presence in the country. 

The decisions of the Seventh Congress of the party held in December 1930 
were unequivocally hostile to the aims and practices of the Arab national move- 
ment. It was stated that although Zionist activity had been detrimental to all sec- 
tions of the Arab population, the landowners were an exception"? for they sold their 
lands to the Zionists and benefited from the inflated prices which the latter were 
prepared to pay. It was these same people who constituted the leadership of the 
Arab national movement, and the party accused the members of the Arab Executive 
of selling land to the Zionists.'’ Thus the party saw its task as one of “exposing the 
traitorous leadership of the effendi Majlisi and the Mufti”! and of contrasting their 
behavior in attempting to work out a deal with British imperialism, with the suffer- 
ing of the Arab masses symbolized by the execution of the three Arab rebels in Acre 
by the British for their part in the 1929 uprising. It was decided at the congress that 
the party's propaganda should emphasize the betrayal by the Arab feudal landown- 


ers, who were accorded the Comintern’s latest label, “national reformists,”!? and 
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should expose the “secret agreement” concocted in London by the Arab delegation 
and the British in return for a sham legislative council. Likewise it condemned the 
Supreme Muslim Council itself, under the leadership of the Mufti, for being “the 
defending body active in the name of religion and Arab tradition” and for being 
representative of the clerics, the merchants, and the feudalists who had, as one body, 
turned away from the Arab national liberation struggle and joined the imperialist 
camp."* Even the bourgeois elements in the country were regarded as being inca- 
pable of waging a revolutionary struggle against imperialism’ and, in conformity 
with the feudal landowners, were characterized as moving towards the conclusion 
“of a counterrevolutionary deal” in the shape of continued imperialist domination of 
Palestine disguised by “pseudo-constitutional concessions.””® 

The party attempted to link the national struggle against British domination and 
Zionism to the social struggle revolving around the agrarian problem in the country- 
side. It criticized the Arab national movement for ignoring the basic agrarian prob- 
lem and confining their demands to keeping the land within Arab hands. The party, 
while not minimizing the -importance of this struggle, saw the necessity of directing 
attention to “the landlessness of the peasants ... peasant indebtedness ... taxes ... the 
feudal exploitation of the villages by the landowners ... the Khums.”” It criticized 
the H Husseini group, which it regarded as the most advanced section of the na- 
tional movement, for being hesitant about the agrarian problem and for not raising 
the slogan “land to the peasants.”!® The PCP saw its role as one of introducing the 
class strugple into the rural scene, and putting pressure on the H Husseini group, as 
the most radical national section, towards achieving a correct appraisal of the agrar- 
ian problem. However, the congress was careful to point out the great difficulties in- 
volved in working among the backward Arab peasantry and warned against the 
dangers of provoking the Arab peasants into the counterrevolutionary camp by ex- 
tremist propaganda which was too advanced or injured their religious sensibilities. 
The party, showing itself conscious of the objective limitations on its activity among 
the rural masses, declared that care must be taken to consider “the living conditions 
and religious factors connected with the backwardness and illiteracy” of the peasant 
masses and warned that party propaganda should not take a hostile attitude to mat- 
ters relating to the peasants’ religious beliefs.” This, however, was not to be con- 
strued to mean a cessation of the exposure of the political role which certain clerics 
performed, to the detriment of the national liberation struggle. 

The PCP’s attack on the Palestine Arab national movement and the hostility 
evinced to its leadership were linked to the adoption of a new policy on the Arab 
national question and the political boundaries dividing the Arab states. The party 
characterized the Arab national question as being contained in the deliberate impe- 
rialist policy of arbitrarily splitting the Arab world into separate parts under the 
domination of the different imperialist powers.” These boundaries, which were 
“forcibly maintained” by the imperialist powers, were seen as “artificially weakening 
the masses of the Arab people in their struggle against the foreign domination” in 
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their pursuit of national independence and unification. The resultant “feudal frag- 
mentation” deprived each and every one of those countries of “the prerequisites for 
economic independence and political development,” and at the same time har- 
nassed the services of “the reactionary monarchical cliques, the feudal and semi- 
feudal landowners and sheikhs, and the native bourgeois compradores and high 
clergy to maintain and preserve this enforced disunity and safeguard continued 
imperialist dominance, whether British, French, or Italian. The groups which con- 
stituted the leadership of the Arab national movement in Palestine, and in the 
other Arab states, were seen to have an interest in the continued existence of the 
Arab states formed as a result of the post—First World War imperialist carveup, and 
to be hostile to the realization of Arab unity which would deprive them of their 
privileges and put an end to their sectional interests. In opposition to this, the PCP 
raised the slogan of national political independence as a step towards the voluntary 
union of the Arab countries “on the basis of federal principles.” The role of the 
communist parties in the Arab world was to struggle for national independence 
and national unity, “not only within the narrow and artificial boundaries created by 
imperialism and despotic interests,”” but for the national unification of the whole 
Arab East. Thus the party must work for the formation of an “all-Arab revolution- 
ary anti-imperialist front” stretching across the boundaries of the various Arab 
states, and lead the masses behind the slogan of the “all- Arab workers’ and peas- 
ants’ federation of the Arab peoples.”* This, the party emphasized, was imperative 
if it hoped to win the support of the urban poor and the petty bourgeois masses. It 
was necessary to link the social struggle of the workers against the Arab bour- 
geoisie, and the peasant masses against the feudalists, to the wider national anti- 
imperialist struggle aimed at the national liberation of the Arab countries. 

This was a novel departure in the policy of the PCP in Palestine. It had in ef- 
fect donned the mantle of the Istiklal movement at the close of the First World 
War, and proclaimed the necessity of involving the party in the national liberation 
movement of the Arab peoples in order to win them over to its economic and so- 
cial program. The party's literature continued, right up to 1935, to proclaim the 
slogan of the “workers’ and peasants’ all-Arab federation’ and to call for coordi- 
nated struggle in all the Arab countries against British and French imperialism, in 
the face of the increasingly separate national movements which were leading the 
campaign for political independence of their own states. It thus tried to outflank 
this traditional leadership by making a wider national appeal to the more radical 
sectors of the Arab population and the radical section of the Istiklal, and the Arab 
Youth Congress. With the coming of the era of the popular and national fronts, 
ushered in by the Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935, this slogan was quietly 
dropped, and as the PCP hastened to form a closer alliance with the leadership of 
the Arab national movements in Palestine, it was never to be raised again. 

The hostility of the PCP towards the Arab national movement had manifested 
itself as early as 1928 in the form of an attack on the Seventh Arab Congress and 
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its nonrepresentative character. The new Arab Executive formed at the congress 
was regarded with suspicion and its treasonable intents were quickly seized upon 
during and in the aftermath of the 1929 uprising. The party saw in the favorable 
reception given by the Arab leaders to the report of the Investigation Committee 
dealing with the events, confirmation of its suspicions that the Arab lenders were 
ready to accept a compromise based on the setting-up of a legislative body. This the 
party regarded as a betrayal of the Arab national liberation struggle, as the report of 
the commission had “renewed the commitment to the Mandate and the Balfour 
Declaration,” and consequently any constitutional setup created would necessarily 
remain within the framework of the continued British domination and Zionist ex- 
pansion. The party interpreted the decisions of the leaders of the Arab Executive to 
dispense with the holding of the traditional protest demonstrations at the Nebi 
Musa festival in 1930?’ and on the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration on No- 
vember 2, 1931, as a conciliatory move towards the British authorities and as sig- 
naling the abandonment of the mass struggle.?® At the same time the party 
regarded the Arab national movement, including its radical wing, as being afraid of 
the impending revolutionary outbreak” while preparing nevertheless to dominate 
the outbreak should it occur, and to channel it in the direction of racial slaughter. 
The Arab leaders, who the party saw as still exercising total control over the Arab 
mass movement, attempted to channel the popular anti-Zionist agitation into 
peaceful avenues to help them apply pressure on the British government, but the 
party was afraid that in the event of any outbreak, the Arab Executive would “di- 
vert the movement into bloody racial disturbances” to ward off the threat of 
agrarian rebellion and also to arrest the anti-British struggle. Thus its leaflets to the 
Arab population were full of attacks on the betrayals of the Arab leaders and their 
total indifference to the sufferings of the peasants at the hands of government tax 
collectors, and their eviction from their land by British soldiers to make way for 
Zionist settlers.’ The party exposed the role of the Arab leaders as holders of gov- 
ernment jobs, and called on the masses to ask them to explain what they were 
doing to stem the tide of Zionist immigration and land acquisition” and why, in- 
stead of leading the August uprising against the British presence in the country, 
they had aborted the revolt and turned it into intercommunal feuds.” 

The demonstrations which broke out in October 1933 in a number of towns in 
Palestine seemed to confirm the party's prognosis of the continuing revolutionary 
ferment in the country. Although the immediate cause of the protest was to be 
found in the mounting tensions created by the increased Jewish immigration and 
land transfers, the party saw in the “outspokenly anti-British character” of the 
events, * an affirmation of its claim that the August 1929 uprising was only the first 
chapter in the revolutionary outbreak and that, although subdued, the revolutionary 
movement continued to ferment under the surface despite the conciliatory policies 
of the leaders of the Executive Committee. The party emphasized the anti-British 
nature of the events to cut short any possible allegations of a pogrom, or of the 
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movement being organized by “the Mufti and the effendis as in 1929."55 On the 
contrary, the Arab Executive Committee which, under pressure from the radical 
section of the Istiklal, had been impelled to call for a protest strike against Jewish 
immigration and against land sales as early as March 1933, had, after contacts with 
the High Commissioner, gone back on its decision and called off the strike. In Oc- 
tober 1933, again under the mounting pressure of Arab feeling against increasing 
immigration, the Arab leaders were forced to call for national demonstrations, but 
the party pointed to the fact that the demonstrations were called for different days 
in different towns as proof of the Arab leadership’s attempts to atomize the demon- 
strations and thwart any concentrated mass movement. The occasion of the demon- 
strations was seized upon to modify the party’s stand towards the Istiklal 
movement. Although Awni Abdul Hadi, the leader of the Istiklal and its most 
prominent representative in the Arab Executive, was attacked as belonging to the 
same group of reactionaries as the other Arab effendis,** the radical wing of the 
movement was commended as having become more revolutionary and for having 
raised during the demonstrations, the nght political slogans of “no diplomatic nego- 
tiations, only mass demonstrations.” The party described the members of the radi- 
cal wing as the “true anti-imperialists”*8 and insisted that it was they who had 
marched at the head of the demonstrations and gave the latter their anti- British 
character. Whereas in 1929, the traditional Arab leaders had retained control over 
the movement, and H Husseini’s effort to turn the demonstrations against the 
British rather than the Jewish inhabitants had failed, in 1933 the central role was 
played by the radical sections of the Arab national movement, represented by the Is- 
tiklal radical wing and the Arab Youth Congress. 

The party wholeheartedly supported the outbreak of the October 1933 demon- 
strations, and its militants, many of whom were arrested,” played an active role, un- 
like during the 1929 events. The main slogans of the demonstrations, against 
continued Jewish immigration and for the cessation of land sales, were ones which 
the party itself had been propagating consistently for some time. The situation in 
Palestine was characterized by the party as one where two hundred villages were al- 
ready in open revolt,” and the country was seen to be fast approaching the stage of a 
sevolutionary crisis. During the demonstrations themselves the party's call was not 
restricted to support for these two slogans, but directed the masses to call for the an- 
nulment of the mandate and the Balfour Declaration as the only way to achieve the 
stoppage of immigration and land sales. This was linked to the demand for the im- 
mediate confiscation of the lands of the government, the Zionists, and the Arab 
feudalists, and for the organization of workers’ and peasants’ committees to boycott 
British and Zionist goods.“ Unlike in 1929, the position of the party during the 
1933 events was clear and unanimous. The Arabs had spontaneously erupted 
against the Zionist “land and work robbery” and the oppression of the imperialist 
government; this was a just strugple and deserved support. The party protested in its 
publications against the arrest of the leaders of the demonstrations and demanded 
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that the accusations against them be dropped, and that both they and all other polit- 
ical prisoners in Palestine’s jails should be set free. At the same time an appeal for 
funds was made to send to the families of those who had lost their lives as a result of 
the suppression of the demonstrations. 

The party's characterization of the 1933 events was not entirely correct. The 
emphasis on the participation of Arab peasants and Bedouins was simply not true. 
Unlike the August events, the eruption was mainly urban and was of such short 
duration that it was suppressed before it could have any wider national repercus- 
sions. At the same time, the social connotations that the party professed to see in 
the demonstrations are difficult to verify. Although there is no denying the eco- 
nomic hardships of the rural masses, and the exactions they suffered at the hands of 
both government tax collectors and feudal landlords, there is no evidence of social 
rebellion or agrarian outbreak. The nature of the 1933 events was wholly political, 
and here the party was correct in seeing the change of direction which had taken 
place in the Arab national movement since 1929. For the first time since the 
British occupation of Palestine, the movement which broke out in 1933 was di- 
rected largely against the British presence itself, and not against the Jewish com- 
munity. A change had occurred in the national movement, which after three years 
of frustration in its dealings with the mandatory power, and its inability to secure 
concessions even in the form of a power-shorn legislative assembly, had led to the 
realization that it was necessary to struggle against British policy itself, rather than 
its manifestations which were the continued growth of the Zionist movement in 
the country and the strengthening of the Yishuv. The demonstrations had been or- 
ganized not, as the party had claimed, by the radical wing of the Arab national 
movement, although there is no denying that these groups contributed to the 
changed climate of opinion, but by the Arab Executive itself under pressure to 
show some positive results after a long period of inactivity. There had been a shift 
towards more radical policies within the Arab Executive, and the 1933 demonstra- 
tions had made clear the break between the mainstream of the national movement, 
which was becoming increasingly hostile to Britain, and the Nashashibi opposition, 
which though it occasionally pursued an extreme line in its attempts to embarrass 
the Mufti, favored a policy of moderation, and continued dialogue in the hope of 
winning Britain away from its Zionist allies and protégés.“ The party's characteri- 
zation was also correct in seeing the outbreaks of 1933 as only the opening chapter 
in the long-expected national uprising. The years to 1936 witnessed a continued 
cadicalization of the Arab national movement and increasing reference to the ne- 
cessity of armed struggle as the only possible path which would free Palestine from 
Britain and from the continued growth and strengthening of the Yishuv. The 
movement of al Kassam in 1935 was a manifestation of this path.“ 

The events of 1933 are important in the history of the development of the 
party: they signaled a change in its attitude towards the leadership of the national 
movement, though this did not become official doctrine until after the Comintern 
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Congress of 1935. The party gradually began to abandon its call for agrarian revo- 
lution, and although it continued its agitation among the small Arab working class 
in the towns, its attention was more fully directed to the national dimension of the 
struggle in Palestine. Even in its activity among the Arab workers, its efforts were 
directed at agitating for the organization of Arab labor pickets to stand up to the 
Zionist “conquest of work” campaign, and it directly linked this struggle with that 
against immigration. This is not to imply that the party approved of the Mufti’s 
leadership; indeed he was attacked as late as 1935 as an “Italian propagandist,” 
and so were the other Arab leaders for their persistent efforts to find a modus 
vivendi with the mandatory power. But the party was beginning to give primacy in 
its propaganda to the national aspect of the struggle more than it had done before. 
Thus attention was paid to any armed activity in the country which could be con- 
strued as representing opposition to British authority. Prominence was given to 
Abu Jildeh,* and he was described as a leader of “partisan detachments.” The 
party saw in supporting this band of peasant outlaws an extension of its support 
for the defiant armed spirit in the country, contributing to disorder and agitating 
for defiance of government authority. Although the party expressed itself opposed 
to the use of individual terror, it mounted a popular campaign for Abu Jildeh’s 
release and clamored for the commuting of the death sentence passed on him.” 
Similarly, the party maintained contacts with the al Kassam group prior to their 
discovery in October 1935,5 and came out in open solidarity with the movement 
after al Kassam’s death in a chance encounter with the British army.*' Yet the 
party itself remained ambivalent in its attitude to armed activity and criticized al 
Kassam’s movement for being too eager to take the field, for being conspiratorial, 
and for being unclear about the nature of the enemy facing it. 

The thirties saw a hardening of the party's attitude towards the Zionist move- 
ment, and a decrease in its political activity within the Yishuv. Although it had 
taken:part in the elections for the Vaad Leumi in 1930, and fared badly, the party 
explained its participation as a propaganda ploy to expose Zionist policy among 
the mass of Jewish workers * and to show that Jewish communists were ready to 
declare their support for the Arab struggle against Zionism from within this “im- 
perialist assembly.” The big test came in 1933 with the accession to power of 
Hitler in Germany and the start of a new wave of immigration to Palestine. Until 
then, Jewish immigration from Germany had been virtually nonexistent, and im- 
migration as a whole had not been in sufficient numbers to constitute any real 
threat, or to enable the realization of the Zionist aim of a Jewish state. With the 
changed circumstances in 1933, the party was forced to meet the problem head-on 
and declared itself in favor of the demands of the Arab national movement for the 
cessation of immigration. The party realized that Hitler’s ascendence in Germany 
would only serve to help the Zionists in their task, for the Nazi persecution itself 
was a Zionist argument for immigration.» The party argued that Palestine could 
not absorb more than its present population™ and linked this to the Zionist cam- 
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paigns of “conquest of work” and “conquest of land,” arguing that immigration 
would only lead to more Arab peasants being forced off their land and more Arab 
workers being thrown out of their jobs. In its propaganda to the Jewish street, the 
party emphasized that immigration would only lead to increased Arab hatred and 
that, in addition to increasing the danger to the Jewish community in the country, 
“every new immigrant takes away the livelihood of another Jew.” It pointed out 
that the Nazis were not only oppressing Jews, but also Germans and other nation- 
alities and that the proper course for Jews to take would be to struggle together 
with other workers, and not to leave their countries of origin. 

In the period before 1933, the party had directed its efforts towards winning 
the support of the Jewish workers for the struggle against imperialism and Zion- 
ism, and for the joint trade union organization of Arab and Jewish workers, but 
the tum to the Arab national movement in the mid-thirties, and the realization of 
the primacy of the national conflict led the party to weaken its efforts to win sup- 
port within the Yishuv. Indeed, its policies were directly opposed to the perceived 
self-interest of the Jewish community, and its struggle against immigration, which 
became increasingly the focus of its activity in the Jewish street, was both the cause 
and the effect of the party turning its back on the Jewish population. 


The Advent of the National Front 

The new line of the PCP, which emerged towards the latter half of 1933, was a 
faithful reflection of developments within the international communist move- 
ment. The success of Nazism and the rise to power of Hitler in Germany impelled 
the Comintern to modify its hostile opposition to social democratic parties, and to 
embark on a new line of collaboration with them to oppose the common enemy. 
As early as March 1933, the ECCI had issued an appeal to the workers of all 
countries proposing an antifascist alliance of communist and social democratic 
parties.” This was an attempt to work out an agreement at leadership level be- 
tween the two parties, which contrasted sharply with the Comintern’s stand of a 
year earlier, when it was specified that agreements were permissible only in special 
circumstances and for short periods. The first sign of the fruition of this new tactic 
was the holding of the European Anti-Fascist Workers’ Congress in June 1933 in 
Paris,** which was attended by both communist and social democratic representa- 
tives. After that the movement grew, and various European communist parties 
worked out bilateral agreements with their social democratic counterparts to form 
united fronts in the face of the Nazi danger. The speech of the Bulgarian commu- 
nist leader Dimitrov, at the Leipzig trial, stressing the “necessity of establishing a 
united front with the social democrats and other workers,””? was a clear indication 
that the Comintern had embarked on a fundamental change of policy, while the 
Thirteenth Plenum of the ECCI meeting in November/December 1933 gave the 
official blessing of the international communist movement's governing body to 
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this new policy by calling on the communist parties to “persistently fight for the 
realization of a united militant front” with social democracy. 

As far as the colonial countries were concerned, the first explicit indication of 
the applicability of the new “united front” tactic to conditions in those areas came 
in the form of an article in a Comintern journal prior to the Seventh Congress."! 
The article referred to the possibility of broad unity among the anti-imperialist 
forces based on “drawing the bulk of the national bourgeoisie into the anti-imperi- 
alist struggle.” At the same time, criticism was leveled at the “sectarianism” of the 
colonial communist parties, and the slogan of “Soviet rule in backward countries” 
was rejected in favor of the “national liberation revolution.” “Soviet government” 
was declared to have been no more than a propaganda slogan, and, moreover, one 
which ignored the specific conditions of the struggle in the various colonial coun- 
tries and the extent of their backwardness. 

The Seventh Congress of the Communist International meeting in July 1935 
was attended by two Arab delegates from the PCP As far as the colonies were 
concerned, the congress repudiated the former slogans of “workers’ and peasants’ 
revolution” and “Soviet government.” Condemning this “ultraleftism,” the con- 
gress outlined a theory of stages, in which the “national liberation struggle” neces- 
sitated the formation of an anti-imperialist front with the “national reformists."™ 
The congress rejected the view that the national bourgeoisie of the colonies was 
wholly pro-imperialist®’ and declared that the antagonisms between the national 
bourgeoisie and imperialism not only continued to exist, but in a number of coun- 
tries, had been aggravated. As far as the Arab countries were concerned, the secre- 
tariat of the ECCI adopted a resolution in February 1936 which condemned the 
previous orthodoxy of hostility to the “national reformist organizations,” and rec- 
ommended the communist parties of the area to ensure “close cooperation with 
the national revolutionaries ... to work for collaboration with the national re- 
formist organizations ... support the demands of these organizations directed 
against the positions of imperialism,” while at the same time continuing their 
struggle against the conclusion of any compromise with imperialism.” 

During the discussion of Dimitrov’s report to the congress, Khaled Bakdash*” 
spoke in the name of the Arab communist parties, and developed the new line to 
be followed in the Arab East. Central to his reasoning was the division of the 
struggle into stages, and his definition of the current stage as being that of the 
struggle against imperialism. This was the first stage, and only after its successful 
conclusion could the communist parties lead the masses in the fight for socialism. 
From this, it followed that the communists should adopt a more positive policy 
towards the national reformists. Bakdash denied the validity of the thesis upheld 
during the “Third Period” concerning the betrayal of the national bourgeoisie and 
their capitulation to imperialism. He advocated support for the “anti-imperialist 
demands which are raised by the national reformists,” and indicated that the 
Arab communist parties “must have in view the possibility of collaboration and 
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agreement with even the most varied parties of the national reformist bour- 
geoisie.” Even if the national reformist bourgeoisie were the come to power on 
the basis of a compromise agreement with imperialism, the contradictions be- 
tween the two camps would persist, and the communists’ duty would remain in 
support of the nationalists. Similarly, Bakdash, while paying lip service to the im- 
portance of the agrarian revolution, declared that at the present stage it was not 
necessary to raise such a slogan. The peasants, as a result of Zionist and imperial- 
ist oppression, were driven to “concentrate all their anger” against the domination 
of imperialism, thus their revolutionary potentialities should be gauged by their 
willingness to struggle against foreign domination and not necessarily by their 
class consciousness. 

The speech of the secretary of the PCP to the congress did not depart from the 
outline given by Bakdash and emphasized the necessity, for the party’s success, of 
creating in Palestine “a united front with the national revolutionary and national re- 
formist groups and organizations for the struggle against imperialism.”** His speech 
fiercely condemned Zionism, and described the Jewish population as a whole as a 
“colonizing society.” The Arabs of Palestine were portrayed as legitimately opposing 
the Zionists, whose policies were leading to the evacuation of the Arab peasants 
from their lands and to the expulsion of the Arab workers from their jobs. The party 
was characterized as having been unable to involve itself in the national liberation 
struggle of the Arab masses because of the “Jewish nationalism” which continued to 
permeate the party leadership even after its formal Arabization. While reiterating 
the resolve of the party to continue its work among the masses of the Jewish popu- 
lation “to emancipate them from Zionist influence,” the marked emphasis of the 
party secretary's speech was on the necessity of involvement in the Arab national 
and anti-imperialist struggle. Indeed the fierceness of the this attack and the ab- 
sence of any clear distinction between the Zionist movement and the masses of the 
Jewish population in the country was not lost upon the presidium of the congress, 
and was consequently condemned.” 

To rectify the imbalance of this speech, the PCP delegation was instructed to 
address the congress a second time. The second Palestinian speaker reiterated the 
need to form “the anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist peoples’ front”! and to support 
the national revolutionary forces in their struggle against imperialism. But he noted 
that the party's role was to lead the Arab national struggle “on the right road against 
the main enemy: foreign imperialism.””? While condemning Zionism as an agent of 
British imperialism, he offered “a comradely hand to the Jewish laborers for the 
common struggle.” He went further than the first Palestinian speaker in declaring 
that the party’s task was to win the participation of the Jewish workers in the na- 
tional struggle of the Arab masses, and to make them a part of the anti-imperialist 
peoples’ front. This second speech by the Palestinian delegation was completely free, 
in contrast to the former, of any hostility to the Jewish population in Palestine, and 
while opposing Zionism in equally strong terms, singled out British imperialism as 
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the legitimate object of the anti-imperialist peoples’ front, and emphasized the joint 
interests of both Arabs and Jews. 

On his return to Palestine in October 1935, Radwan al Hilou set out to imple- 
ment the new Comintern policy. In a speech to party activists immediately after 
his return, he called for the abandonment of the policy of instigation of class 
struggle, explaining that the party would never be able to penetrate the Arab 
masses if it did not put itself at the head of their national struggle.” In its activity 
among the Arabs, the party should emphasize the struggle against Zionism and 
against British imperialism, and come out strongly against Jewish immigration 
and land sales. At the same time, he pointed out that the Jewish work of the party 
was not to be neglected, and that this should center on the economic demands of 
the workers, and on the formation of opposition groups within the Jewish trade 
unions. Laying special stress on the necessity of party activity among the Jewish 
inhabitants, the party secretary declared that the presence of Jews in the party was 
indispensable, and that “it would be impossible to attain success without the Jew- 
ish element.”” 

The party’s policy in the period between the Sixth and Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern was not based on any independent formulations, but was com- 
pletely subservient to the tactics of the international communist movement as de- 
veloped in Moscow. The Arabization of the party coincided with the “Third 
Period” and the Comintern’s new militant policy. Although the introduction of 
this policy was not predicated by conditions in Palestine, being a response to de- 
velopments in Europe and in China, it did nevertheless coincide with the pursuit 
of moderate and conciliatory policies by the Arab national movement in Palestine. 
Yet this hostility and the sectarianism which permeated the party’s outlook did 
slow down the process of Arabization and the desired penetration of the Arab 
population, through its inability to comprehend the national dimension of the 
struggle in Palestine, and the continued emphasis on the party's role in the process 
of social revolution. To this extent, the policy of the PCP in the early thirties rep- 
resented, despite the ongoing process of Arabization, a continuation of the “revo- 
lutionary’ line of the past. There were, in addition to the party’s hostility to the 
national movement, two important features of party policy in this period. First, 
the beginning of the involvement in the nascent Arab labor movement which, 
however, was cut short by the outbreak of the 1936 rebellion; second, on the theo- 
retical level, there was an attempt to develop an all-Arab strategy which reflected 
itself in the condemnation of the existing division in the Arab East, and the de- 
mand for Arab unity. This, however, was to prove a passing phase. 

In 1935, the change in the Comintern tactics, in response to the rise of fascism 
in Europe, again imposed itself on the strategy of the party, and propelled it to- 
wards greater involvement in the Arab national struggle. Yet this could not have 
been at all possible had it not already embarked on the path of Arabization and 
the development of an Arab cadre. In 1936, on the eve of the tumultuous events 
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which were to envelop Palestine, the party had undergone a conversion, and was 
totally committed to the Arab national movement. Musa’s accession to the leader- 
ship, the adoption of the theory of stages by the Comintern, and the introduction 
of the popular/national front tactic took the party firmly into the anti-imperialist 
struggle, and relegated the social revolution to an unspecified future date. In the 
actual conditions of Palestine, this transformation, despite its foreign origins, was 
much more in tune with the realities of the situation, but, while enabling the party 
to establish a firmer base among the Arab population, further served to isolate it 
from the Jewish working class. 


CHAPTER IV 


The PCP and the 
Arab Rebellion, 1936-1939 


The Party’s Position on the Eve of the Rebellion 

The popular front policy initiated at the Comintern’s Seventh Congress legit- 
imized the party’s increasing involvement with the Arab national movement, and 
it felt free to declare its recognition of the positive role played by the Palestinian 
Arab national movement, albeit led by feudal and clerical elements, in pursuit of 
the now much-enhanced national independence struggle. 

The party lost no time in declaring its adherence to the new policy and to the 
concrete tasks this entailed in the prevailing conditions in Palestine. In a meeting 
held in October 1935 in Tel Aviv, shortly after Radwan al Hilou’s return from 
Moscow, the party secretary set out the new line.' While not denying the impor- 
tance of Jewish work and affirming that it was imperative to continue the recruit- 
ment of Jews to the party, the outstanding aspect of his speech lay in the emphasis 
on activity within the Arab population and the change from class to national agita- 
tion. The party secretary explained that the popular front with the Arab parties was 
a vital necessity, and stressed that the basis for this was not the party's social pro- 
gram, but those aspects of it which constituted common ground with the Arab na- 
tionalists, such as the struggle against Zionism and British imperialism. Arab party 
members who were expected to form this liaison with the Arab parties were 
warned that it was not necessary to speak of communist aims, and to restrict their 
agitation to those issues which were the common property of both the party and 
the nationalists. This was the only way, the party secretary declared, of ensuring the 
transformation of the PCP into a mass organization. Activity in the Jewish street 
was to be restricted to the economic sphere with the setting-up of opposition blocs 
within the Histadrut. The aim was to explain to the Jewish workers the need to 
form a united front with the Arab national movement, a clear indication that 
whereas the popular front policy was to manifest itself concretely in an alliance 
with the Arab national independence movement, on the Jewish side, there was to 
be no change in the perception of the Zionist camp as one undifferentiated whole. 

Explaining its new line to the Arab population and at the same time openly 
declaring its support for the independence struggle of the Arabs in Palestine and 
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in the neighboring Arab countries, the party issued a pamphlet outlining its new 
policy and suggesting the formation of a popular front.’ In a section dealing with 
foreign affairs, this pamphlet urged Palestinian Arabs to show their solidarity with 
the Ethiopians fighting against fascism, while calling on those Arabs under 
French rule to struggle against continued French occupation and in the event of 
an imperialist war, to struggle against the warring imperialists and turn that war 
into “a revolution of national liberation.” 

On Palestine, the pamphlet declared the party’s total opposition to both British 
imperialism and to Zionism, and stressed that the struggle against both was, by ne- 
cessity, a single struggle. The immediate activity of the party was to be geared to the 
“destruction of Zionism and for the immediate cessation of immigration and the dis- 
arming of all Zionists.”* It explained that the party was not motivated by animosity 
towards the Jewish people, but professed to see in the large number of immigrants 
brought into Palestine and their arming, an imperialist plot aimed at thwarting the 
Arab independence struggle both in Palestine and the neighboring Arab countries, 
and at setting up “a reactionary front in this strategic area of the world against the 
USSR.” The party perceived the Yishuv as performing a “fascist role” and the Jewish 
workers were dismissed as constituting an “aristocracy of labor.” Although the party 
had actively tried to thwart the Zionist manipulation of the Jewish community, the 
pamphlet conceded that the results had been meager, and attributed this to “objective 
conditions which drive it [the Jewish minority] to play this imperialist role.” As a re- 
sult of this, the party, while not actually saying so, called for a struggle against the 
whole Jewish community in the country as a privileged and oppressing minority. 

The pamphlet called on the Palestinian Arabs to set up “committees and asso- 
ciations to struggle against the privileges granted to Zionism” in the allocation of 
government jobs and in business, and to carry on a struggle against the policy of 
land and labor conquest.° The party directed its call to all patriotic groups and 
specified that it was appealing to all classes of Arabs whether “merchants or arti- 
sans, shopkeepers or factory owners, bankers or professional persons” to come to- 
gether in a united front.’ It further condemned the dissension and bickering 
between the various nationalist groups and warned the people to be wary of their 
leaders whose record was one of compromise with the British, and who had shown 
themselves in the past to be incapable of fulfilling their duties and serving the 
homeland.® The party also warned of the danger of provocation by the fascists and 
the agents of Italian and German imperialism, who wanted the Arab movement to 
indulge in terrorist acts and who declared the time ripe for a general uprising.” An 
uprising could only be the last stage of a successful struggle, to be embarked upon 
only if there were responsible and honest leaders who were prepared to persevere to 
the end. Otherwise the projected uprising would be aborted, and this would set 
back the liberation of the country for a long time to come. 

The party took the opportunity of this declaration of its new line to “stretch its 
hand to all those who accept it,” asking in return only that its future allies should 
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be honest and sincere in their desire to struggle for the independence of the coun- 
try. Aligning itself firmly in the ranks of the Arab national movement, the party 
called on “the Jewish workers and peasants” to struggle against immigration and 
the militarization of the Yishuv, and against the policy of land and labor con- 
quest,” raising in fact the slogans of the Arab nationalists, and portraying them as 
“the conditions for bringing the two peoples together.” 

The party pursued in the same line in its Hebrew leaflets directed to the Yishuv 
and on the occasion of a strike on November 13, 1935, against the arrival of the 
High Commissioner in Palestine, it called on the Jewish working masses to join the 
strikes and demonstrations, and explained that Zionism had transformed the Jewish 
minority in the country into “a persecuting reactionary imperialist cushion,”™! and 
that the only way to ensure the rights of the Jews as a national minority was through 
their participation in the “united front which is forming ... for the struggle against 
imperialism and Zionism, and for the independence of Palestine.” Again, on the eve 
of the Arab strike in 1936, the party addressed itself to the Yishuy, calling on the 
Jewish workers to “put out your hands in friendship to the Arab workers, for a 
united struggle against oppression” and declared the emancipation of the Jews to be 
conditional on the liberation movement of the Arabs themselves.” 

The discovery of a smuggled shipment of arms in the port of Jaffa in October 
193513 was the occasion for the party to make contact with the leadership of the 
Arab national movement. A party delegation delivered a memorandum, addressed 
to the Arab parties and the Supreme Muslim Council, to the Grand Mufti him- 
self.” In it the party condemned the activities of the Zionists in importing arms and 
called on the Arab leadership to arm and organize the Arabs for the approaching 
struggle against immigration, land sales, and the mandate. The first contact with the 
official leadership of the Arab movement was implicit recognition by the party of 
this national leadership, and indicative of the new course it was to chart as an au- 
tonomous group within the framework of the Arab national movement. It was born 
out of the recognition, not only of the necessity of the formation of the popular 
front, as directed by the Comintern’s Seventh Congress, but also the realization that 
the party itself could not lead the national movement, and that its role was confined 
to putting pressure on the leadership to adopt more radical aims and methods. 

Initially the party's policy remained distinct and separate. Although it secretly 
maintained contact with some terrorist groups,” it nevertheless remained opposed 
to terror,!° and warned of its dangers. It differentiated itself on a number of other 
issues, notably the approach to the land problem. Whereas the Arab leadership 
sought to collect funds to buy Arab land which was in danger of falling into the 
hands of Zionist institutions, the party thought that this policy would result in 
failure. Its view was that the Zionists could only be defeated by increasing the de- 
gree of national awareness of the Arab population to ensure that they themselves 
would refuse to heed the tempting offers of the Zionists, and hold on to their 
lands. But this independent stand was soon swamped by the enthusiasm engen- 
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dered by the long national strike, and the ever-closer identification with the poli- 
cies of the Mufti’s leadership, and with the separation of the party into two sec- 
tions. This immersed the leadership completely in the Arab struggle, and it 
became even more distant from the Yishuv and its internal problems. 

The party seized on the death of al Kassam, which closely followed the discov- 
ery of the smuggled Jewish arms, and created an atmosphere of intense political ag- 
itation, to arrange a public meeting to launch its new national front policy. Held in 
Jaffa in December 1935, the meeting was attended by a large audience” and 
chaired by Muhammad Nimr Odeh,’® a recent convert to the party. At this meet- 
ing, the party declared its adherence to the slogans which were to become the offi- 
cial demands of the Arab strike and subsequent rebellion: the cessation of 
immigration and of land sales, and the establishment of a democratic government 
in the country. In addition, it called on the Arab national movement to practice 
civil disobedience by refusing to pay taxes, with the slogan of “no taxation without 
representation.” As a further step to put pressure on the government, the commu- 
nist chairman of the meeting called for the resignation of all Arab government offi- 
cials, a demand which, considering the official standing of the Mufti, was clearly 
intended to put pressure on the Arab leadership to come out openly against the 
British administration and to completely sever its links with the mandatory power. 

Thus on the eve of the Arab general strike, and the forthcoming protracted 
Arab rebellion, the party attempted to dispel the stigma of being a Jewish party. 
The turnabout in the Comintern’s policy at the Seventh Congress could not have 
been better suited for the party's future development. Arabization had been initially 
linked to an ultraleft policy with continued hostility to the Arab national move- 
ment, and the primacy of the class over the national struggle. The introduction of 
the popular front line removed the last barrier separating the party from the Arab 
national movement. Although numerically it continued to have a large Jewish 
membership and Arab sympathizers from among the intellegensia continued to 
shy away from open association with it, the party could no longer be accused on the 
grounds of either its Leadership or its political line of being alien to the struggles of 
the Arab movement in the country, which itself, after a long period of vaccilation, 
was preparing to embark on a struggle against the British Mandate, the enemy 
which the party had long proclaimed was inseparable from the ongoing Zionist 
colonization project, and by far the more important and dangerous adversary. 


The Party During the Rebellion 


A. The Reaction to the Rebellion 


The outbreak of the general strike and the ensuing rebellion took the party by sur- 
prise. While it had repeatedly called on the Arabs to cease cooperating with the 
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British,”? and pointed to the path mapped out by al Kassam, the party had simulta- 
neously warned of the dangers of a premature uprising and of provocative attempts 
to abort the mass movement. However, once the general strike was declared and 
unanimously observed, the party wholeheartedly gave its support to what it re- 
garded as “a link in the chain of spontaneous outbreaks which have taken place 
from time to time during the eighteen years of the Zionist policy of conquest.” 

The outbreak of the rebellion found the party still divided on the correct inter- 
pretation and application of the popular front line, and its consequent attitude to 
the Zionists and to the Arab national movement. As understood by the party 
leadership,” the popular front implied support for the Arab movement and for the 
primacy of the independence struggle. Simultaneously, it meant an unchanged po- 
sition of hostility towards the Zionist movement as a whole. While not being 
blind to the differentiation which existed within the Zionist camp, the party lead- 
ership rejected any consideration of joint activity with the more “moderate” Zion- 
ist groups, denying the validity of any possible coexistence with “moderation” 
based on Zionist principles and policies. Thus the Zionist movement was treated 
as one hostile body, and this reduced the party's activity to the one section of the 
population which showed potential for activity in the independence struggle. Party 
activity in the Jewish street was confined to dealing with the immediate economic 
demands and to propaganda for the Arab movement, with repeated calls to the 
Jewish workers to forsake Zionism and join the Arab independence struggle. 

There existed two other, as yet uncrystallized, points of view within the Jewish 
cadre of the pasty. The first represented the Jews in the country as being “chauvin- 
ist and reactionary,” while tending to regard the Arabs as “progressive and revolu- 
tionary.” From this it logically followed that the role of the party lay entirely 
within the Arab movement. Until the outbreak of the rebellion, this point of view 
was regarded as a deviation. Later however, it became official party policy, though 
never explicitly admitted. 

The second point of view which crystallized among the Jewish cadre was a 
more orthodox continuation of the party's past political attitudes. It opposed the 
methods and tactics of the Arab movement and did not see the role of the Com- 
munist Party as helping to effect “national liberation,” but rather as uniting Arabs 
and Jews to realize the aims of the “social revolution.”"* This point of view was to 
serve as the basis of the policy of the Jewish section which was set up by the party 
in 1937 and which later split and established itself as an independent group. 

With the outbreak of the revolt, the party leadership put forward the thesis of 
“two struggle camps.” The Arab camp was portrayed as progressive, while the 
Zionists were relegated to the imperialist camp.” The armed struggle in the Arab 
street was characterized as a mass struggle resulting from objective political condi- 
tions in which the Arab masses found themselves. It was perceived to be correct 
that the task of the Jewish members of the party was to help the Arab movement, 
including participation in the armed struggle. Regarding the Zionist camp as a 
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uniform front, the party did not introduce any slogans in the Jewish street which 
were specific to the internal conflicts which existed within the Zionist movement. 
The Yishuv was regarded as “a single reactionary body opposed to the Arab people 
as a single progressive body.””° The party's role in the Jewish street was reduced to 
propagating the slogans of the Arab national movement and extending support to 
the armed rebellion. 

The party's support for the rebellion was immediate, though initially it had be- 
lieved that the general strike would not last long, and seeing the events as a repeti- 
tion and continuation, though undoubtedly with a different thrust, of the previous 
disturbances of 1929 and 1933.7 In an appeal calling for support for the strike, the 
party characterized the Arab struggle as one of “necessary self-defense” against 
two powerful enemies,” and commended the high degree of unity shown by 
“every category of the population ... all parties, all creeds, in one united front 
against the common enemy.” It saw the struggle in Palestine as one for the right of 
self-determination and “for national liberation from the yoke of foreign oppres- 
sors.” The party vehemently denied the “false allegations” that Hitler and Mus- 
solini supported the insurgents and supplied them with money and arms” and 
described the struggle as one of “a small and suppressed nation” exhibiting, despite 
all the ensuring hardships and suffering, “a rare example.” The battle which the 
Arab movement was seen to be waging was portrayed as constituting a “crossroads” 
and one whose result would be “decisive ... liberty or slavery, life or death.” 

The rebellion was seen to have two objectives: against the British, the aim was 
to achieve independence, while against Zionism, the party recognized and gave 
implicit support to the “endeavors to make the continuation of Zionist coloniza- 
tion impossible by means of sabotage and partisan attacks.”*! In its leaflets directed 
at the Jewish street, the party did not hesitate to come out fully in support of the 
rebellion, and called on the Jews to join the Arabs in the struggle against Zionism 
and imperialism.*? Its message to the Jews was clear and uncompromising. It 
warned them of falling into the trap of becoming the means by which Britain, for 
its own interests, put down the rebellion,” and called on them to struggle against 
Jewish immigration, not only because it was aimed at building a Jewish state and 
would reduce the Arabs to a minority, but also in terms of the economic hardships 
they were suffering and those which would befall the new immigrants. Referring 
to the attacks on Jewish settlements by Arab bands, the party laid the blame fully 
at the door of the Zionist movement, which was “deepening the national hatred 
chasm between Jews and Arabs and driving the Jews into a dead end.” It was the 
Zionists who were “toying with Jewish blood” and theirs was the responsibility for 
whatever calamities struck the Jews in Palestine. The party called on Jewish work- 
ers to refuse to support the Histadrut in its strike-breaking activities against the 
Arabs. These activities were seen to constitute “provocative deeds” which would 
“bring about the escalation of the Arab masses’ hatred of the Jews in the country” 
and contribute to the anti-Jewish terror.*° 
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The leaflets that the party directed at the Jewish street described the rebellion 
as “fully justified” and went so far as to see it as “a struggle for all the oppressed in 
the country ... for your liberation also from the yoke of your oppressors.” The 
Arabs had been so far engaging in the struggle alone, and the duty of the Jews was 
to support them and not to stand as obstacles in the path of their liberation. Both 
to save the Jewish community in the country from further bloodshed, and to shake 
the country free from the oppressive imperialist yoke, it was necessary for the Jews 
to form a united front with the Arabs. Although the party did not indicate how 
this should come about, it continued to hold to this slogan as the only possible 
means of avoiding further intercommunal conflict, and of depriving the British of 
one of their mainstays in the country. 

The party correctly perceived that the rebellion was directed predominantly 
against the British, and this in many ways justified its call for support for the Arab 
national movement and its characterization as anti-imperialist. However, the party 
was not blind to the terror that accompanied the rebellion and to the attacks on 
the Jewish community. The party saw this anti-Jewish terror as a by-product of 
the armed struggle* and not, as in previous disturbances, as the predominant fea- 
ture of the Arab movement. While it condemned the terror in no uncertain 
terms,” it also tried to explain its occurrence as a result of the predominance in the 
armed bands of peasants, who had felt more directly the pressure of Zionist colo- 
nization.“ It pointed out that in the towns, where the urban population was polit- 
ically more mature, the struggle was mainly conducted against the British. While 
not reporting anti-Jewish acts of terror in the party press,“ the party’s most fre- 
quent reaction to this phenomenon was to explain it as being the consequence of 
Zionist policy, of immigration, and of the campaigns of land and work conquest. 

The party also blamed the Histadrut for the fact that the Arab strike was not a 
total one. It explained the lack of participation of some Arab workers in the strike, 
such as the railway workers, being due to fear of “Jewish blacklegs.”* The Arab re- 
luctance was seen to be the direct result of the Histadrut’s call to Jewish workers 
“to force their way into undertakings where Arabs are on strike.” Thus the Arab 
workers, though in solidarity with the strike, felt impelled to stay at their jobs, but 
the party claimed that they had shown their solidarity by “contributing their 
wages to the strike fund.” 

The illegal party press took it upon itself to propagate the activities of the rebel 
bands and the hardships which the country was suffering as a consequence of 
“British oppression.” A weekly organ gave reports of armed activity against police 
stations and various other incidents, and dwelt on the “military atrocities” inflicted 
on the Arabs, condemning the burning of houses by troops, the searching of vil- 
lages, the “assaults on women and looting,”® and echoed the national movement 
in its denunciation of Jewish immigration. But when the Higher Arab Command 
(HAC) called for the termination of the strike in October 1936, the party refused 
to acquiesce in what it recognized to be a retreat from the struggle against the 
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British and a desire on the part of the Arab leaders to compromise with the 
mandatory government. It correctly perceived the intervention of the Arab Kings 
as a face-saving device prompted by the Palestinian Arab leadership in order to 
put an end to the strike, and called on the Arabs to disregard this “shameful be- 
trayal”“ by their leaders and to continue their strike until the demands put for- 
ward at the outbreak of the strike were met. 


B. Involvement in the Armed Struggle 


The actual involvement of the party in the rebellion, in the sense of carrying out 
armed activities, was small and rather insignificant, and it did not constitute an 
important component in the development of the rebellion itself. However, the 
party's support, both politically and as symbolized by the few acts committed by 
party members, was important. At the time, those few acts which could be 
claimed to be participation in armed activity assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to their real effect. The reason for this lay in the fact that the party, de- 
spite its Arabization, continued to be regarded by both Arabs and Jews as a Jewish 
party, and indeed, Jews continued to make up the majority of the party's cadre. 

The party’s policies helped to change the image of the party within the Arab 
community: its strength among the Arab youth increased and it came to be re- 
garded as being firmly pro-Arab.* At the same time the Arabs held an exagger- 
ated view of the party's strength and capabilities.“ The party had worked hard to 
achieve this transformation and had achieved some prominence due to its partici- 
pation in a number of nationalist gatherings. In April-May 1936, party members 
took part in the activities of The National Congress of Studying Youth,” while in 
1937, two party members® were dispatched to the Bludan Congress.” There they 
distributed a statement declaring the party's support for the rebellion, and at the 
conclusion of the congress the party issued a further statement condemning the 
expulsion of the Mufti from Palestine and supporting the resolutions and pro- 
nouncements of the congress in its demands for national independence and the 
continuation of the rebellion.” 

Within the Yishuv, the party’s support for the rebellion took two forms: the 
first’! consisted of oral and written propaganda explaining the situation in the coun- 
try, and showing the common interests of the Yishuv and the Arabs in the struggle 
against “British imperialism and its Zionist servants”; the second consisted of armed 
activity and collaboration with the partisan bands.*? This latter was aimed at in- 
creasing the confusion within the Yishuv®’ and to demonstrate the party's open sup- 
port for the Arab movement. At the same time, party literature increasingly 
attacked Jewish immigration, and at a time of mounting pressure on European 
Jewry, this inevitably gained it wide hostility within the Yishuv. 

The event which angered the Yishuv and sowed dissension within the party 
was the planting of a bomb at a Histadrut-run workers’ club in Haifa during the 
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strike in 1936.4 Even at the time this act of the party was attacked in the pages of 
the pro-communist paper Haor. An answer on behalf of the party did not deny 
the involvement, but argued against its publication on the grounds that it hard- 
ened the Yishuv against the party by serving as a propaganda ploy in the hands of 
the Zionists.** While this seems to have been an isolated incident, the party did 
however engage in other acts” both on its own and in collaboration with the par- 
tisan bands, and its members who enrolled in the bands pursued activities such as 
blowing up trains, cutting telegraph wires, and uprooting trees in Jewish planta- 
tions.” The party leadership maintained contact with the leaders of the rebellion 
in the mountains” and on a few occasions with the Mufti himself,® carrying out 
intelligence services®! and performing some technical aid which the Jewish and 
Armenian cadres of the party were able to supply. At the same time the party un- 
dertook the printing of leaflets for some of the partisan bands® and hoped in this 
way to be able to influence the political outlook of the rebellion. The one notable 
success was the publication by Aref Abdul Razik, the second most prominent 
rebel leader, at the prompting of the party, of a leaflet directed to the Jewish popu- 
lation This leaflet denied any religious or racial motivation to the Arab struggle 
and denied accusations that the Arab movement wanted “to throw you into the 
sea ... or that we will treat you as they treat you in Europe,” and pledged the 
Arabs to guarantee the security and the liberty of the Jews on condition that they 
did not take Britain’s side in the ongoing independence struggle. This was what 
the party characterized as being able “to influence the political direction of 
events, and vindicated its support for the rebellion. 

By the time the second phase of the rebellion started, the party had suffered hard 
blows. The period of anarchy which followed the general strike enabled the party 
cadre to surface and operate in an atmosphere of semi-legality, but during the latter 
half of 1938, the British Army went on the offensive. The party cadre was again 
forced underground, and it suffered losses among the active members, some of whom 
had been killed or imprisoned, especially among the youth.“ Others, especially 
among the Jewish cadre, had been separated from the party and preferred, due to dis- 
agreements with the party's pro-nationalist line, to remain dormant. Very early in the 
strike, the authorities had taken “preventive action” against the known communists 
and the party's sympathizers. By the end of the strike, 46 communists had been de- 
ported, while a total of 264 persons had been detained® on suspicion of communist 
activity. Among those were the party secretary Radwan al Hilou and most other 
leading cadres. Although this greatly hampered the party's activity, it was, unlike de- 
portations, a minor irritant, since the time spent in jail was usually no more than a 
few months, after which party members could return to political activity. 

The party’s total adherence to the Arab movement and the support it extended 
to the armed Arab bands also had a negative effect: it resulted in strong disagree- 
ments among the Jewish cadre of the party. As early as May 1936, the secretary of 
the Tel Aviv local party committee had drafted a leaflet-which, while supporting 
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the Arab revolt, had called on Arabs and Jews to refrain from bloodshed. The 
party, holding to the view that it was necessary to give full backing to the revolt, 
and that terror was a minor manifestation and a by-product of the general armed 
struggle, rejected this and in its own leaflets called on the Jews to take an active 
role. As a result of this dissension the Tel Aviv committee was dissolved and its 
members were expelled from the party. Although this incident was exceptional, 
the majority of the Jewish cadre gradually found themselves in opposition to what 
they saw to be the outright “tailism” of the party to the national movement. A 
number of cadres found a way out this impasse by volunteering to go and fight 
with the loyalists in the Spanish Civil War.” However, by 1937, the party was 
forced to divide its work in the Arab and Jewish streets, a formulation which it was 
hoped would preserve the Jewish cadres’ loyalty, while at the same time allowing 
them to pursue their own political activities within the Yishuv. 


C. The Setting-up of the Jewish Section 


The establishment by the CC of the Jewish Section early in 1937, to carry out activ- 
ity in the Jewish street was explained simply in terms of tactical reorganization stem- 
ming from the changed conditions in Palestine resulting from the 1936 rebellion. A 
party document spoke of the disturbances as preventing the “permanent and active 
connection between the Jewish and Arab street”®’ and pointed to the existence of 
special conditions in the two streets which demanded particular attention and differ- 
ent tactics. The establishment of the section was not meant to enshrine the pursuit of 
two different policies, but was rather the utilization of two methods to suit the exist- 
ing national divisions and to overcome the difficulty of Arab and Jewish communists 
getting together in the prevalent atmosphere of animosity and boycott.” 

In reality the decision to establish the section was necessitated by more than that 
the conditions created by the rebellion made joint activity impossible. Although the 
precedent of having separate national sections did exist among communist parties,” 
the fact that the party had existed in Palestine for over twelve years within a united 
organizational framework, despite severe police repression and the hostility of both 
Jewish and Arab communities, lends weight to the assumption that the decision sig- 
naled-a change of strategy concerning the role of the Jewish cadre in the party vis-a- 
vis the Arab rebellion. It perhaps signified a realization by the party leadership that 
the previous insistence on Jewish communists playing an active role in the armed re- 
bellion was not realistic. The setting-up of the section aimed at directing the Jewish 
cadre’s activity to within the ranks of the Yishuv, by involving it in the Jewish com- 
munity’s own problems and activities. It was, in effect, an admission by the party's 
leadership that the pro-rebellion path pursued by the CC was at best incomprehen- 
sible and at worst unacceptable to the Jewish cadre. 

The section was established at a meeting of delegates of the local Jewish com- 
mittees in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv.”? The CC appointed Hanoch Brozaza” 
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secretary of the section.’”4 He had not opposed the party line during 1936 and was 
appointed as leader of the section on the strength of his lack of oppositional activ- 
ity. As it turned out he was soon to introduce changes in the political orientation 
of the section’s activities which led it to revise and reinterpret the slogan of the 
“popular front,” and to recognize the existence of “progressive circles within Zion- 
ism,” and embark on a policy of “entrism” within the Zionist organizations.” This 
departure from the line decreed by the CC widened the gulf between the CC and 
the section. A year after the section’s establishment, its path had so diverged from 
that of the party leadership that the organizational link between the two was sev- 
ered” to be renewed only after the termination of the rebellion. What had started 
as an attempt to fit the general line of the party to the special conditions of the 
Arab and Jewish streets led to the adoption of two separate and heterogeneous 
policies, each in tune with the national aspirations of that part of the population in 
which the respective section was active. 


D. The Response to Partition 


The party’s response to the 1937 partition proposal of the Peel Commission was 
one of immediate rejection, describing it as an attempt to strengthen Britain's hold 
over Palestine under the guise of “satisfying both sides.” The partition plan was 
portrayed as providing a political base for Zionism in the most important parts of 
the country by transferring the Arabs from the proposed Jewish state to the eco- 
nomically secondary regions, maintaining a chasm separating the two peoples, and 
reducing both to complete dependence on Britain.”® By realizing partition under 
the “facade of a Jewish state and a Jewish army” the party saw British policy estab- 
lishing an armed force for itself and a base for its military forces to safeguard 
British interests in the whole Arab region, while at the same time diverting Arab 
nationalist hostility from Britain to the independent Jewish state.” 

The party raised its voice against partition in its Arabic and Hebrew leaflets 
and in its underground press, calling for a struggle against partition by political 
means.” As far as the Arabs were concerned, its call fell on receptive ears, since the 
national movement itself was unanimously opposed to partition, while in the 
Yishuv the Zionists were divided. The mainstream leaders of the Yishuv were in 
agreement with the principle of partition, while the revisionists stood firmly 
against it. The party characterized the acceptance of this “Jewish dwarf state” by 
Weitzman and Ben Gurion as being based on the dream of future expansion, 
while the revisionists were attacked for opposing partition because they were look- 
ing for a state “on both sides of the Jordan” and holding to a maximalist position 
which would not accept anything less than total Jewish control. 

Directing its attention to the Yishuv, the party attacked the Zionist leaders for 
accepting partition after luring thousands of Jews into the country with false prom- 
ises of Jewish independence and subjecting them to economic hardships and suffer- 
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ing in a situation where their lives were in constant danger. It warned the Yishuv 
that the concurrence of its leaders in the partition plan was against the interests of 
both peoples in Palestine and emphasized that the Arabs “would not agree to the 
tearing-up of their country”®? but would struggle against partition with all their 
might. Ít further sought to make them aware of its own characterization of the pro- 
posed Jewish state as a facade for British domination which would strengthen 
British imperialism at the expense of the Jews themselves and would place the 
Yishuv in permanent danger and exacerbate racial hatred in the region. This would 
only serve to create a favorable atmosphere for fascist propaganda among the Arabs 
and would ensure that even moderate Arabs would be won over to fascism. The 
party further warned the Jewish inhabitants that the only way to avoid the outbreak 
of anti-Jewish terror lay in “understanding” between the Arabs and Jews on the 
basis of the rejection of partition. The foundation for this “understanding” plan was 
to be the prevailing clauses between Arabs and Jews in the country, the establish- 
ment of an elected democratic government with equal rights for the Yishuv, condi- 
tional on the latter’s giving up its occupation policy against the Arabs.” 

The divergence between the CC of the party and the Jewish section began to 
appear soon after the latter’s establishment and came into the open over the parti- 
tion question. Both relied in their calls to the Yishuv on a predominantly class ap- 
peal and outlined the economic hardships of the immigrants, the unemployment, 
the bad living and working conditions, and the insecurity which accompanied the 
Arab rebellion and which was further exacerbated by the Zionist support for parti- 
tion.® The CC, although endeavoring to strengthen opposition to partition within 
the Yishuv, rejected any form of cooperation with Zionists and insisted on main- 
taining its policy of treating the Zionist camp as one hostile bloc. The section, on 
the other hand, sought to implement a popular front policy opposing partition 
from within the Yishuv, and thus in the same camp as the revisionists. It actually 
defended them in its leaflets against the efforts of the partition supporters to si- 
lence all opposition within the Jewish community,” and it called on all those op- 
posed to partition, irrespective of their political beliefs, to unite in the struggle 
against partition.®’ While the CC called on the Arabs to boycott the hearings of 
the Technical Commission and put forward as conditions for cooperation abolish- 
ing martial law, stopping army activity in the countryside, bringing back political 
exiles, freeing all political prisoners, and the restoration of democratic rights and 
freedoms, including the reestablishment of the HAC,” the section called on the 
Jews to appear before the commission and to oppose partition.” Again, as far as 
Jewish immigration into the country was concerned, the CC and the section 
found themselves following divergent policies. While the CC based its call for 
“understanding” on the existing numerical ratio in the country, and joined in the 
call of the national movement for the immediate cessation of immigration, the 
section characterized “understanding” with the Arabs as ensuring agreement to 
enable further immigration into Palestine, and even went so far as to proclaim that 
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“understanding” would lead the Arabs “to open the doors of the Arab states to 
Jewish refugees.” 

The dropping of the partition plan in 1938 was portrayed by the party as a con- 
sequence of the strong resistance put by the Arabs of Palestine and of the sur- 
rounding countries, whose intervention it welcomed and viewed as a concession on 
the part of Britain. While welcoming the invitation to the London Conference, the 
party called on the Arabs to insist on the right to choose their own representa- 
tives”! and declared that the basis for negotiations must be the cancellation of the 
Balfour Declaration and of the mandate, and the setting-up of constitutional 
government in the country with proportional representation for Arabs and Jews, 
and the restoration of normality in Palestine through the abolition of the emer- 


gency regulations. 


E. The Renewal of the Rebellion and the 1939 White Paper 


Initially, the party was opposed to the renewed outbreak of armed activity and 
characterized the new disturbances taking place as against the interests of the 
Arab liberation movement as well as the Yishuv.” It warned the Arabs that the re- 
newal of the rebellion would only succeed in harming their political struggle 
against the partition, while the Yishuv was warned of fresh victims and worsening 
economic crisis. In its leaflets, the party called on the Arabs to maintain the peace 
and to tum all their energies to the political struggle and for “understanding” with 
the Jews, while the Yishuv was called upon to reaffirm its policy of “Havlaga’” 
(self-restraint) and to refrain from acts of revenge against the Arabs.” 

The party saw the renewal of the rebellion as the Arabs’ direct response to par- 
tition and the Arab leadership’s desperation to reach a compromise with the 
British.”* Ic declared that conditions in Palestine were not ripe and that the eco- 
nomic situation did not allow the initiation of a new armed struggle. It favored in- 
stead a policy of concentrating on improving the economic conditions of the 
inhabitants and organizing them for a political struggle against partition,” hoping 
that in this way it would be able to show the Jewish minority that the possibility of 
joint coexistence did exist in the country. It argued that the renewal of armed 
clashes, especially between Arabs and Jews, could only serve to bring about parti- 
tion and strengthen the hands of those arguing the impossibility of peace and 
prosperity of the Yishuv in an independent Arab state. 

The party came out much more strongly against individual terror, especially 
after the murder of Andrews, a government official in the Galilee, and argued 
through its contacts with the national movement that the situation in the country 
was not ripe for armed activity, that its pursuit was meaningless and suicidal% and 
would only result in counter-repression by the British and strengthen the hands of 
those in the Yishuv in favor of partition. It was, however, too weak numerically 
and too deeply committed to the national movement to exert any moderating in- 
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fluence and effect a change of course in the development of the rebellion. Battling 
alone against the tide, the party allowed itself to be swept along and resumed its 
collaboration with the national movement, while attempting to maintain some in- 
dependence expressed in its condemnations of acts of terror and its objection to 
attacks on the Jewish community.” The party reasoned that it could only influence 
the Arab movement from within its ranks. By joining the movement it sough if 
not to change the course of the rebellion, at least to retain the support it had won 
as a result of its backing of the rebellion in its first phase. Moreover this was justi- 
fied by the continued characterization of the rebellion as a progressive and anti- 
imperialist uprising. 

The party could not persevere in this policy. The section had gone its own way 
and opposed the renewal of the rebellion, pointing to the “increasingly fascist di- 
rection” it was taking, and the contacts of its leaders in exile with the fascist pow- 
ers, thus drawing closer to the Jewish community and to what it represented as the 
“moderate” wing of Zionism. The party itself could not, after the defeat of parti- 
tion in 1938, continue to support the rebellion and called on the Arabs to lay 
down their arms,” pointing out that the reason for which the rebellion had been 
declared in the first place no longer existed. 

The party recognized the publication of the White Paper in March 1939 as an 
“achievement of the Arab rebellion,” and urged its contacts in the armed bands to 
leave the field.” Its estimate of the situation was that the rebellion had played it- 
self out, and that the White Paper provided the Arab leaders with an escape from 
this impasse. It called on them to accept the White Paper as a first step in the 
struggle for the “absolute liberation of Palestine,” and while recognizing that its 
terms did not completely fulfill Arab national aspirations," pointed to the tired- 
ness of the masses and to the impossibility of maintaining the tempo of the rebel- 
lion as additional arguments in favor of acceptance.’ In its propaganda in the 
Arab street, the party emphasized that the White Paper constituted “an imperial- 
ist document of retreat” in the face of the Arab movement at a time when the dan- 
ger of a European war was increasing, and welcomed it as providing a 
compulsory basis by which Arabs and Jews in Palestine would be forced to seek 
cooperation, by negating the fear held by both of domination by the opposing 
side. The White Paper, by offering the Arabs conciliatory terms, provided a way 
out of the continuation of the rebellion which had reached a stage where its fur- 
ther pursuit could only be in the “interests of fascism.” 

Seeing the White Paper as a basis for Arab-Jewish “understanding,” the party 
again found itself in opposition to the section. The latter’s leaflets directed to the 
Jewish street were based on the premise that acceptance of the White paper would 
further isolate the party in the Yishuv, and it vehemently denied the CC’s progno- 
sis that a non-Zionist formula could serve as a basis for “understanding.” The sec- 
tion perceived that the central place accorded to the questions of immigration and 
independence in the White Paper negated any validity it might have in the eyes of 
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the Yishuv.'® It condemned it as “an imperialist document” leading to “enlarging 
the hatred between Jews and Arabs.” Moreover, the section chose to see in the 
publication of the White Paper and the opposition of the Yishuv the parting of 
the ways between Britain and the Yishuv. This it hoped would provide a more 
meaningful basis for understanding between Jews and Arabs. This it directed itself 
to the Yishuv, hoping to establish an alliance with Zionist groups within it on the 
basis of this perceived hostility towards Britain. 


The Consequence of the Rebellion 

The party's penetration of the Arab street was greatly facilitated by its support of 
the rebellion and by its adoption of the slogans of the Arab national movement as 
its own. The party's unhesitant support was a natural outcome of the continuing 
drive towards Arabization, and was a fulfillment of the resolutions of the Seventh 
Comintern Congress for a popular front and the support for the independence 
struggle in the colonies. 

Participation in the Arab revolt and the open identification with its slogans 
brought the party to the attention of the Arab population and enabled it in the 
near anarchic conditions in the country during the first two years of the revolt, to 
emerge from the underground and operate in conditions of semi-legality. For the 
first time, the party managed to win a measure of respectability in Arab eyes’™ and 
to shed the stigma of being regarded as a Jewish party. 

In terms of numerical expansion and the attraction the party held for members 
of the Arab intelligentsia, this was indeed the golden age of the party. Previously 
its call had been answered by Arab proletarian elements, and only rarely by edu- 
cated Arab youth, and the years of the revolt witnessed a dramatic transformation 
which became even more clear during the latter stages of the Second World War 
and the setting-up of separate Arab and Jewish communist organizations. Even in 
the early thirties there had existed in Jerusalem a group of young educated Arabs 
who sympathized with the party but who stopped short of membership.'© With 
the outbreak of the rebellion, and the open support exhibited by the party, most of 
those were drawn into active participation. It is significant that the attraction for 
these educated youth was the communist ideology of the party, yet they were only 
impelled to take part in its activity when it openly came out in support of the na- 
tional and anti-imperialist struggle. This is also observable among those who came 
with no previous knowledge of communist doctrine. The few Arabs who had 
joined the party in the twenties and even in the early thirties saw it as the vehicle 
of their day-to-day economic struggle and were not much interested in the na- 
tional dimension of the conflict in the country, the adherents of the mid-thirties 
joined in response to its anti-imperialist appeal and as a result of identifying it 
with radical anti-imperialist activity. Although the party lost some of its sup- 
porters through its initial opposition to the renewal of the rebellion, and its later 
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acceptance of the White Paper, there is little doubt that the gains in Arab mem- 
bership and the contacts established in the Arab street in the 1936-39 period pro- 
vided the party with the cadre which later in the forties was to lead an 
independent Arab communist movement.’ 

An important consequence of the rebellion was the severance of relations with 
the Comintern,’ and the increasingly different policies of the party in Palestine 
from those advocated in the Comintern’s journals abroad. Other than the diffi- 
culty of maintaining contact between Palestine and Moscow as a result of the 
chaotic conditions in the country, Moscow itself was preoccupied with the purges, 
and the Middle Eastern Section of the Comintern was unable to give a firm lead 
in the absence of any policy formulated at a higher level. 

The Comintesn’s journals however, while reporting on the development of the 
situation in Palestine, did occasionally put forward opinions which appeared to be 
unconnected with the actual practices of the party. Soon after the declaration of 
the Arab general strike, an unsigned article appeared which praised the “construc- 
tionist” efforts of the young Jewish pioneers, and admired the “splendid idealism” 
shown by the immigrants in building the country and establishing a strong trade 
union movement. '® Ignoring the independence slogan raised by the Arab national 
movement and supported by the party, the article went on to recommend only a 
temporary stoppage of Jewish immigration and the creation of a legislative assem- 
bly “based on proportional representation,” a clear recognition of what the Jewish 
Section was later to term the “legitimate national rights of the Yishuv.” 

A year later another article called for the “recognition of the Jews as a national 
minority with equal rights,”!!° while yet another demanded from the Arabs “a 
sympathetic understanding of the aspirations for national statehood within the 
Yishuv.”!!! In Palestine, the Party was demanding the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Arab state and the recognition of only the individual rights of the Jews, 
and also calling on the Arabs to insist on the right to nominate the leaders of their 
choice (meaning the Mufti) to the London Conference. The Comintern press in 
the meantime was condemning the Mufti for maintaining contacts with fascism 
and accusing the rebellion of receiving arms and financial and technical aid from 
Berlin and Rome.'” It declared that the struggle in Palestine had ceased to be a 
purely Arab struggle in opposition to British imperialism, and had “become com- 
plicated and influenced by the war aims of the fascist axis against the democra- 
cies.” The Arabs, charactersized as “pawns in the game of fascism,”!'* were 
called upon to struggle against the Mufti, while the Jewish Section’s call for a 
“united front of Zionists and non-Zionists” was endorsed, as was the necessity of 
actively supporting the “moderate” leadership of Weitzman within the Yishuv.'” 

` By 1939 the leadership of the PCP was impelled to reevaluate its position and 
the causes of the failure of the Arab rebellion. Since the abandonment of the parti- 
tion proposal it had opposed the continuation of the armed rebellion and, by en- 
dorsing the terms of the 1939 White Paper, had come out irrevocably in 
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opposition to the leadership of the Arab national movement. A combination of 
pressure from the Jewish Section and its newly found independence led the party 
over the next couple of years to reexamine its previously held positions and to in- 
dulge in a certain amount of internal self-critisism."*® 


A. Reevaluation of the Party Line 


The party put forth a number of reasons which, in its analysis, combined to bring 
about the decline of the rebellion. Pointing to the economic chaos which had 
brought hardship and suffering and led to the desire for a return to more stable 
conditions, and the escalation of the government’s campaign against the rebels 
which eventually led to their military defeat," the party perceived the main rea- 
sons for the failure to lie elsewhere. Most important was the lack of a centralized 
leadership and the egoism and selfishness of the Arab leaders who preferred to 
rely on military adventurers who were personally loyal to them, rather than on 
men of sound military knowledge and clear political aims."'* This decentralization 
in command had led to the entrance of “gangs of criminals and hooligans” into the 
ranks of the rebels, who used the rebellion, especially in its later stages, as a means 
of exacting tribute from the peasants. The terror which these elements unleashed 
had alienated the majority of the Arab population. The use of terror was blamed 
on the Mufti himself, who used it against his political opponents and as a means 
of continuing the rebellion when popular sympathy for it was on the wane. The 
anti-Jewish terror indulged in by the Arab bands proved counterproductive, for it 
did “not decrease the hatred of the Yishuv to the Arab revolutionary movement,” 
and also allowed the Zionist leaders to mobilize the Jewish workers into playing a 
reactionary role in the service of the British, while believing that they were per- 
forming an important antifascist task. 

Another equally important factor seen to lead the rebellion’s decline was what 
the party termed “the involvement of the external factor.”!!? This referred to the 
part played in the rébellion by Italian fascism and by Germany, which had a vested 
interest in the continued existence of a state of chaos in Palestine. Fascist agents 
bore a direct responsibility for introducing the terror into the rebellion and to- 
wards the end, had succeeded in infiltrating to the heart of the movement. The ef- 
fect was that world democratic sympathy for the rebellion was lost, and this, with 
the other factors, brought about disenchantment of the Arab masses. 

The demise of the rebellion also led the CC to examine the pro-rebellion line 
it had pursued. While continuing to hold to the correctness of its general line in 
support of the revolt, and its characterization as a progressive anti-imperialist 
strugple,”° it recognized that some of the policies had been wrong and that some 
of its political evaluations had been faulty. As early as 1937, the party had admit- 
ted its mistakes concerning armed activity in the Jewish street'*! and had, by set- 
ting up the Jewish Section, apparently recognized the impossibility of forcing the 
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Jewish cadre into the same kind of activity as was taking place in the Arab 
street. As regards the rebellion, the CC stressed that it had opposed its renewal, 
in 1937 had opposed the partition scheme,’ and had refused to collaborate with 
the armed bands. However the CC admitted that this “correct policy” of the party 
did not last long, and that the party due to its numerical weakness was unable to 
influence the orientation of the national movement. Consequently it had found it- 
self isolated from the Arab masses, and lost what little influence it had gained 
among them. The departure from this “correct policy” was explained as being due 
to the inability of the party to oppose the Mufti inside the national movement, 
and by the absence of a strong cadre which would have enabled it to spread its call 
for a political as opposed to a military struggle against partition. It evidently hoped 
to be able, by reversing its stand and supporting the renewed outbreak of armed 
activity, to influence the movement and affect a change from the inside. 

On the problem of fascist influence in the rebellion, the CC, while admitting 
that it was possible for fascist interests to exploit the independence struggle in the 
colonies, denied that the objective situation in those countries provided the politi- 
cal and social basis for the movement to be transformed into a fascist one.’** Only 
in May 1939 did the CC admit the existence of contacts between certain of the 
Arab leaders and the fascist countries.”’ It explained this as the result of the des- 
peration of the Arab leaders in the face of the united front of Zionism and imperi- 
alism, but later admitted that it had “not valued sufficiently the fascist danger in 
the Arab movement.”!”° In its subsequent evaluations, the CC recognized that the 
leadership of the revolt had, towards the end, fallen under fascist influence and 
used fascist slogans and fascist methods.” 

The CC gave 1938 as the year when “the Husseinis became open agents of 
fascism,”!”8 and this was at a time when the party still supported the Mufti’s lead- 
ership of the Arab movement, called for his return to Palestine and the legalizing 
of the HAC, and insisted on the Arabs’ right to nominate him as their representa- 
tive to the London Conference. In this later evaluation, the CC saw the Mufti as 
facilitating the entry of fascist propaganda not only into Palestine, but over the 
whole Near East, by popularizing the idea that the Germans would help the inde- 
pendence struggle of the Arabs. 

Dealing with the early activity of the Jewish section, the CC declared in 1939, 
that it had followed a mistaken policy in seeking allies within the Zionist camp.’ 
The role of the Jewish cadre should have been confined to explaining to the Jew- 
ish community that those responsible for the Arab revolt were “the Zionists and 
the imperialists with their occupation policy” and that the terror was “a side phe- 
nomenon.”!° By seeking to exploit those voices in the Jewish street which had 
come out against partition, the party had hoped to win over the Jewish masses. 
This attempt to form a front with certain groups within Zionism by playing on 
the internal conflicts within the Yishuv was condemned as a mistaken policy.!*! 
The CC declared that there were “no progressives in the Zionist movement,” that 
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Jewish democrats should exhibit their anti-imperialism by supporting the Arabs, 
and that there was no possibility of carrying on political activity within the Zionist 
movement.'*? While criticizing its repeated calls for Arab-Jewish understanding 
without putting forward any formula for its attainment during the rebellion, the 
CC declared that “understanding” could only be achieved on a non-Zionist 
basis, and characterized by the 1939 White Paper as the proper basis for such an 
“understanding.” It saw the rejection by the Zionist movement of the provisions of 
the White Paper, as proof of the correctness of its own position in condemning a 
front policy within the Yishuv.** 


B. The Split with the Jewish Section 


The differences between the CC of the party and the Jewish Section began to ap- 
pear soon after the latter's formation in 1937, and were manifested by loss of con- 
tact between the two a year after the section’s establishment.° The two 
organizations were already pursuing separate paths when the section issued a 
leaflet in June 1938 condemning the execution of a revisionist accused of terror ac- 
tivities.’ This leaflet which revealed the section’s belief that the Zionist-British 
alliance was not necessarily permanent, evidenced by the willingness of the British 
to execute a Zionist, brought into the open the wide gulf which separated the sec- 
tion from the CC. The differences centered on three main issues: the characteriza- 
tion of the Arab rebellion, the recognition of the “national rights” of the Yishuv, 
and the policy of the popular front within the Yishuv. After the end of the rebel- 
lion, contact between the two was reestablished, but no agreement was reached 
and the CC formally dissolved the section in December 1939.137 The leadership of 
the section refused to abide by the CC's decision and, although the majority of the 
Jewish cadre remained loyal to the CC,” the leadership of the section succeeded 
in holding a “party congress” in August 1940 in which their secession from the 
party was declared. The subsequently came to be known as the “Emet” group.” 

The section’s evaluation of the Arab national movement was basically hostile. It 
characterized the second phase of the rebellion as “a revolt organized by fascist 
agents”? and condemned the slogans of independence and the banning of Jewish 
immigration as contributing to the fascist domination of the movement.'*! The sec- 
tion saw the slogan of independence, raised in what it termed the “fascist period,” as 
only playing into the hands of fascism in its struggle against the democracies. It per- 
ceived the immigration slogan as being even more damaging because it was wrongly 
posed as a central question, instead of being left open to be decided by the future 
government of the country. 

The CC was condemned for a number of mistakes: failing to evaluate the fas- 
cist danger, supporting the independence slogan, and refraining from open strug- 
gle against anti-Jewish and inter-Arab terror. It had ignored the struggle for 
“understanding” in the Jewish street, confining itself to mouthing well-intentioned 
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slogans” and had failed to fight against the Jewish boycott declared by the armed 
bands, and finally had engaged in armed activity against the Yishuv. The mistakes 
were attributed to an incorrect evaluation of the international scene“ and for not 
having grasped the contradictions which existed between the fascist states and the 
democracies, which encouraged the former to exploit the independence slogan in 
the hope of gaining a foothold in Palestine. As a result of its failure to condemn 
the reopening of the rebellion and having ignored the ties of the rebellion’s leaders 
to fascism, the CC was accused of weakening the party both in the Arab and Jew- 
ish streets.’“* In the latter the Yishuv had lost confidence in the party’s call for 
“understanding,” and the Jewish cadres’ had come to mistrust their leaders. In the 
Arab street, the CC by identifying the party completely with the Arab national 
movement, had lost its Arab cadres to the nationalists, and was unable to concen- 
trate the “progressive Arab forces” around itself. 

The section suggested an alternative set of policies to those pursued by the CC. 
In its eyes the party should have concentrated on widening the democratic rights of 
the inhabitants and struggled against terror and against the danger of fascism in 
Palestine.'© Such a policy would have provided the basis for a “formula for under- 
standing” which could have won support in the Jewish street. The section itself had 
attempted this insofar as the struggle against terror was concerned, by coming out 
against it in its leaflets, and calling for the Jewish inhabitants’ right to defend 
themselves.'“© The section saw the anti-Jewish terror helping fascism in the Arab 
street to divert the struggle from being directed against the British onto the Yishuv, 
and thus deepening the chasm between the two peoples. It rejected the CC’s view 
that the terror was a by-product of the rebellion and proposed to come out against 
it in its leaflets and call on Jewish youth to defend itself against the Arabs. 

However, the CC would not oppose the terror even in a case of self-defense, 
seeing this as acquiescence to the Zionists’ practice of “armed occupation,” in ad- 
dition to their “peaceful occupation” of the country.” Dissolving the section and 
expelling a number of the leaders whom it held to be responsible for its divergent 
policies, the CC rejected its arguments about the character of the revolt and de- 
nied the existence of a social and political basis for fascism in the colonial coun- 
tries. It ascribed this belief to the section’s failure to comprehend the “objective 
progressive nature of a colonial anti-imperialist rebellion” regardless of the fact 
that it was led by “feudal and clerical elements.” While it admitted that it had 
minimized the danger of the fascist influence in the revolt, it rejected the charge 
of having failed to stand up to the terror, and held to the correctness of the inde- 
pendence slogan accusing the section’s leadership of having fallen under “nation- 
alist Zionist influences.”!” 

The central contradiction between the CC and the section revolved around the 
determination of the nature of the Yishuv. The novel and positive evaluation by 
the section, rejecting the party’s traditional hostility to the Yishuv as a whole, 
brought about the divergent paths followed by the two groups and the resultant 
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split. The section claimed that the CC had failed to grasp the changes and devel- 
opments which had led to the increased social differentiation in the Jewish 
street.!® While the Yishuv had appeared seemingly united in the “prosperity pe- 
riod” of 1933-35, and had succeeded in “blurring its internal conflicts,”'*! the out- 
break of the economic crisis at the end of 1935 and the influence of the Arab 
strike early in 1936 had begun the disintegration in the Zionist front and intensi- 
fied internal conflict. The CC was accused of ignoring these changes and main- 
taining its outlook of a uniform Zionist front encompassing both “the fascist 
revisionists and the Zionist socialist left.” The CC had continued to regard the 
whole of the Yishuv as “a parasitic group”’* and to identify it with Zionist and 
imperialist policies. This it did not introduce any specific slogans in the Jewish 
street based on the real and existing conflicts within it, and its propaganda was 
confined to support for the Arab rebellion. This was an added mistake in that it 
took no account of the level of political maturity of the Jewish inhabitants. The 
section rejected the CC’s position of negating “the existence of progressive ele- 
ments within Zionism,” and declared that the party’s activity should have been 
based on the internal differentiation within Zionism and should have adapted its 
methods to the Yishuv's maturity. 

The section interpreted the slogan of “understanding” raised by the party in 
1937 to signify implicit acceptance of the “progressive national interests” of the 
Yishuv and the solution through agreement between the two peoples. On this 
basis it rejected the provisions of the 1939 White Paper as incompatible with the 
struggle for “understanding,” and as unacceptable to the left within the Yishuv.° 
The section was emphatic that the Jews in Palestine constituted a “nation” with 
progressive national demands which did not however conflict with the interests of 
the Arabs! and relied on a number of articles appearing in the Comintern’s press 
to support its position. 

The CC took the section to task on this question of the Yishuv’s development 
into a “nation,” declaring it “absolutely incorrect,’!** and ridiculed it by claiming 
that the only way to deduce “national demands” for the Jews in Palestine, was by 
“accepting the Zionist thesis that the Yishuv in Palestine is the actual Jewish na- 
tion.” The CC relied on Stalin’s authority to deny that the Jews constituted a na- 
tion, pointing to the absence of “territorial unity,” the “principle condition” for the 
formation of a nation. The CC did not deny that the Jewish people had national 
demands for which they fought wherever they happened to be, but emphasized 
that the Jewish problem could only be solved by “social revolution.” It reiterated its 
traditional condemnation of the Yishuv by affirming that in Palestine it was “an 
instrument of British imperialism contrary to the interests of the Jewish masses 
and for the national oppression of the Arab people.” It declared that recognizing 
the national demands of the “Jewish nation’ on the territorial basis of Palestine 
meant supporting Zionism which was engaged in a policy of occupation and “the 
removal of the Arabs from their own country.” On this basis the CC supported 
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the government’s policy against illegal immigration and condemned the section’s 
leaflets which attacked the brutality of the government's treatment of the immi- 
grants in refusing to permit them to disembark once they had reached the shores 
of Palestine. !ć' 

Until 1937, the only activity of the party in the Jewish street had been confined 
to the Histadrut and the “Antifa.”!®? The pursuit of anti-Zionist policies within 
the Yishuv was regarded by the section as the reason for the party's lack of growth, 
and its isolation from the “progressive elements within Zionism.”!© These policies 
led a large part of the Jewish cadre to despair of ever making headway in the 
Yishuv and consequently to being bound to inactivity. They were also responsible 
for the rise of the theory that “the Jewish workers in Palestine are reactionary,” for 
the blind belief in the possibility of success in the Arab street, and for the desire to 
leave the country: a liquidationist trend insofar as the presence of the party within 
the Yishuv was concerned.’ 

The establishment of the section had changed the orientations of the party, be- 
ginning with the recognition of the existence of “progressive forces within Zion- 
ism.” The section divided the Zionist movement into two parts, one progressive, 
the other reactionary, and tried to organize the progressives into a front for the 
economic struggle within the Yishuv. It’s main slogans were the struggle for the 
widening of democratic “understanding.” The section relied on Dimitrov’s direc- 
tives on the popular front in the Seventh Comintern Congress to put forward a 
policy parallel to that pursued in the Arab street. Known as the “Trojan horse” 
method, the section sought to infiltrate the “progressive forces within Zionism” 
and instructed its cadres to “use Zionist reasons and language,” to aspire to reach 
important leading positions within these organizations, and “to transfer the 
essence of party activity” to the legal organizations, in the hope of affecting a 
change of policy from within. In addition to this, it gave its support to the “mod- 
erates” in the struggle between the leadership of the Yishuv and the revisionists.’ 
While admitting that its advocacy of a “popular front” within the Yishuv was 
“seemingly not aimed against Zionism,” the section nevertheless insisted that it 
was anti- Zionist “by its very nature” in that it “increased conflicts within the 
Zionist camp.”!’ The only reservations that the section had on the line it had pur- 
sued within the Yishuv up to the end of 1939 were in the form of a self-criticism 
of its own “sectarian attitude,” which had not allowed it to exploit the conflicts in 
the Zionist camp more fully and for having blurred the differences between left 
and right in its attacks on a “united front of the nght.”'* 

For its part, the CC opposed the “trojan horse” method, and stressed the im- 
possibility of a popular front policy in the Jewish street.’ It refused to allow the 
publication of articles advocating the establishment of a popular front in the 
party's organs” and recognized the existence of only a small number of progres- 
sives in the Yishuv, determined by the degree of anti- or non-Zionism they dis- 
played. The section's call for a front was condemned as a false understanding of 
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Dimitrov’s tactics, and an attempt “to imitate what other parties under different 
conditions had done in other countries.”!”! This policy was viewed as a method of 
“creeping through the back door” of Zionism which had led the section to the 
abandonment of an “independent and revolutionary policy” in the Jewish street, 
and to the acceptance of the Zionist thesis of a “Jewish nation and Jewish national 
demands in Palestine.” The section’s formulation for “understanding” was also re- 
jected because the so-called “progressive forces within Zionism” were in favor of 
“understanding” only insofar as it allowed them “to realize Zionist colonization in 
peace.” Their objection to the White Paper had shown the true nature of their 
“progressiveness.” The CC was unequivocally clear: there could be no alliance of 
any form with any group in the Yishuv other than on a non-Zionist basis. Even 
the section’s attempts to differentiate between “moderates” and “extremists” and 
the support it extended to the former was declared to be wrong. 

The split of the party in 1939 was a dress rehearsal for the final break between 
Arab and Jewish communists which was to take place four years later. In 1939 the 
break was only temporary'” but the issues which led to the split of 1943 were the 
same as those which had led to the dissolution of the section and its defection. 
Arabization had been unwelcome to the Jewish cadres; it had severely restricted 
their role within the Yishuv by denying any revolutionary role to the Jewish com- 
munity and directed the party’s full attention to the Arabs as that section of the 
population capable of carrying out the tasks of the anticolonial revolution. 

The influx of Jewish immigration, especially after the rise of Nazism, and the 
spreading danger of fascism, brought about changes both in the makeup of the 
Yishuy, and in the direction of the Arab rebellion. To an increasingly large section 
of the Jewish cadres, the policy pursued by the party during the rebellion appeared 
to be one of tailing behind the nationalists and signified a “liquidation” of the 
party's independent role. At the same time, through their close involvement with 
the Yishuy, they learned the falseness of the orthodox view of the Jewish commu- 
nity as one undifferentiated whole. Again the old question posed itself: what 
should be the role of the Yishuv? While in the early twenties the question was ar- 
guably false in that the Jewish immigrants constituted an insignificant minority of 
the population, the change in both the numbers and the composition which had 
taken place in the twenty years made the question more relevant and indeed more 
pressing. The Jewish cadre could not fail to be affected by the nationalist atmos- 
phere in the Yishuv just as they Arab cadres were influenced by the nationalist at- 
mosphere of their own community. The fact that the party followed a pro-Arab 
nationalist line during the rebellion solved the problem for the Arab cadres, and in- 
deed contributed to the expansion of the party's strength in the Arab street. The 
problem was resolved by the temporary expedient of setting up the Jewish Section, 
but this only served to confirm the distance between the two national cdmponents 
and led to the pursuit of mutually irreconcilable policies. While in the past the 
communal disturbances had resulted in small desertions from its ranks, in 1939 this 
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was repeated on a much larger scale. The rupture was again temporarily healed, but 
the party was to prove unable to survive the increasing divisions in the country. A 
novel contribution was added to the existing internal tensions by the increasingly 
aggressive role which the new group of Arab members, the fruition of the party's 
pro-Arab policies on 1936-39, were to play. The crisis of 1939 proved to be a larger 
repetition of past ruptures and a telling foretaste of things still to come. 


CHAPTER V 


The Party during the War 


The Position Towards the War 


Prior to August 1939, the PCP had pursued a consistently antifascist line in con- 
juction with the resolutions of the Comintern and the dictates of Soviet foreign 
policy. It had repeatedly attacked fascism and pointed to the threat which Ger- 
many and Italy posed to the Soviet Union and the independence struggle in the 
colonies, calling for the formation of an international popular front of communists 
and democrats to block the path of fascist expansion. The signed of the Nazi-So- 
viet Pact in August 1939, which came as an unexpected shock to communist par- 
ties everywhere, placed the PCP in a particularly difficult position. Not only were 
the majority of the party's cadres Jews, but part of its political activity was carried 
out among the Jewish population of the country, whose uncompromising hostility 
to the Nazis was an issue commanding the unified consensus of the whole Yishuv. 
Yet the party showed no hesitation in explaining and justifying the Soviet Union's 
decision, and to a much greater degree than on any other previous occasion, dis- 
playing complete subservience to the twists and turns of Moscow's foreign policy. 
Almost immediately after the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the party at- 
tempted an acrobatic feat by explaining that this pact was aimed at furthering the 
cause of peace, and that the Nazi regime itself had undergone a transformation as a 
result of its “detachment from the British-French imperialist camp” and its associa- 
tion with Moscow. The party's literature portrayed Germany as having been “forced 
to go to Moscow’ and paradoxically, the result of the Nazi-Soviet Pact was charac- 
terized as having “put the Hitlerite gang in a situation of total isolation.”’ At the 
same time, it was argued that the pact was the result of Germany’s “fear of the 
strength of the Red Army,” and was hailed as a work of genius on the part of 
Stalin, who by concluding this agreement with the Nazis had foiled the capitalist 
states’ plans to direct Hitler's aggression against the Soviet Union, and “refused to 
pull Chamberlain’s chestnuts out of the fire.” The move of the Red Army into 
Poland later in 1939 was acclaimed by the party as a further step towards averting 
the danger of war in the East, and as “guaranteeing the saftety of Romania ... and 
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stopping Hitler's advances against Hungary.”* Miraculously, Hitler was now a 
changed man; he had ceased to be “the gendarme of Chamberlain and Daladier 
and had to do what Moscow tells him”; thus he could no longer conduct a cam- 
paign against the Soviet Union and no longer constituted a threat to the commu- 
nist movement. 

Yet the opening of the war in September 1939 found the party unsure of the 
position it should adopt and its natural inclination was to support the ware against 
fascism. In a leaflet issued just after the outbreak of hostilities, it characterized the 
war as the result of “fascist aggression” and attributed it to the appeasement policy 
of Chamberlain, which had previously sacrificed “Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, and 
Czechoslavakia,” and whetted Hitler’s appetite for more easy conquests. Although 
the war was seen to have been forced on Chamberlain and Daladier by the Polish 
resistance to the German invasion, and not due to any desire on the part of Britain 
or France to stand up to Hitler, the party nevertheless offered the conditional sup- 
port of “all progressive forces in the world” to the war as long as Chamberlain and 
Daladier would “consistently carry out the war against Hitler.” The party declared 
that the masses had taken “to the battlefield to exterminate fascism in the world” 
and that the communists placed themselves in the front ranks of the battle. How- 
ever, the party quickly reversed its position when it became clear that support for 
the war was not consistent with the terms of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. It embarked on 
a propaganda campaign against what was re-termed “the imperialist war” and 
against British policy in Palestine, a campaign which was to last until after the 
German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. 

The party’s attitude then passed through two clearly distinct phases: the first, 
stretching from 1939 to 1941, was one of outright hostility and opposition; the sec- 
ond, starting in June 1941 with the German attack on the Soviet Union, was 
quickly transformed from support for the Soviet Union alone, and continuing cori- 
dernnations of “British imperialist aims,” to enthusiastic support for the “democra- 
tic allies” in the struggle against fascism, and for the British war effort in Palestine. 

In the first period, the party characterized the struggle between Britain and 
France on the one hand against Germany and Italy on the other, as an “imperialist 
war’ aimed at “dividing the world between the capitalist powers.” As far as the in- 
habitants of Palestine were concerned, this war which had been “declared in the 
name of the colonial people without their opinion and against their wishes”? was 
aimed at securing “British world domination and establishing its colonial terroristic 
government in Palestine.) It was “a war of colonization” into which Britain 
wanted to force Palestine against its will, but the party was confident that “the Jew- 
ish people and the Arabs are not interested in this war”! which they realized was 
not theirs and which was moreover directed against their aims of liberation and in- 
dependence. The party attempted to adopt a position similar to that of Lenin’s vis- 
a-vis the First World War, which was seen as a struggle for the retention of the 
colonies and the redivision of the world. This it rejected the slogan raised by the 
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Zionists for “defense of the fatherland” and countered this with its slogan of “peace 
and bread.”" In its propaganda, the party sought to show that there was no differ- 
ence between the two opposing camps as far as the inhabitants of Palestine were 
concerned, emphasizing that there was no struggle over principles between the two 
camps and that “English and French imperialists had long supported fascism in 
Germany and tried to direct it against the Soviet Union.”” The British regime in 
Palestine was described as being “identical to that of Hitler or Mussolini” and the 
war was portrayed as solely concerned with the “monopoly of the exploitation of 
the capitalist countries and of the oppressed nations of the colonies.” The party 
countered the warnings of the Zionists that the country was under imminent dan- 
ger from the advancing fascist armies which were approaching the Suez Canal, by 
explaining that while “it is true that Hitler’s and Mussolini’s armies are at the gate 
... that Churchill’s armies are in Palestine, it is our first duty to struggle against the 
enemy within.” This demagogic attempt to direct the attention of Palestine’s in- 
habitants against Britain was paralleled by the false interpretation the party gave to 
Arab opposition to the war effort and the struggle against recruitment. Thus the 
party attacked Britain’s Arab policy and recited the “long record of oppression and 
destruction” since Britain’s arrival in Palestine’ and paid special attention to the 
British army’s activity during the 1936 rebellion. The party proudly proclaimed 
that the Arabs in Palestine were “opposed to the imperialist war” and that this 
could be clearly seen in the small number of Arab recruits to the army, and the 
small financial contributions made by them to the war effort. Yet the party chose to 
forget that this opposition was due to support and sympathy for the Axis powers, 
and not an awareness of the “imperialist nature” of the war. Even the small number 
of Arab volunteers for the army were accounted for by pointing to the govern- 
ment’s economic policy of “deliberate pauperization” which compelled the Arabs, 
unable to secure any form of employment, to join up.'¢ In other words those few 
Arabs who joined the army and took up arms against fascism were impelled “not by 
idealism, but their material circumstances.” 

At the same time, the party increasingly sought to undermine the Arab’s sup- 
port and sympathy for the Axis powers by pointing out the falseness of Arab hopes 
that they might achieve their deliverance at the hands of the advancing German 
armies. The party combated the frequent calls made by the Mufti to the Arabs to 
resume the rebellion. Not only did it proclaim that “the time is not ripe” but chose 
to see in these calls an “Italian plot to enslave the Arabs” and harness them to the 
service of aims external to their own interests.” Germans and Italians, despite the 
fact that they were engaged in a war against England, were “also the enemies of the 
Arab liberation struggle,” and the party blamed the “treacherous Arab leaders”! 
who conspired with the fascists to raise a premature uprising in the country, for en- 
dangering the national movement and warned the Arab masses not to place any 
trust in them. Thus, when the Rashid Ali uprising took place in Iraq, the party 
called on both the Germans and the British “not to interfere.” [t explained that the 
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Germans had succeeded in “paving the way for German colonization” in that 
country and warned that the fascist states had colonialist aims and aspired to con- 
trol “Iraqi oil ... the potash in Palestine ... the Suez Canal and the cotton in 
Egypt’ and were trying “to deceive the Arabs as Britain had done in the First 
World War.” Yet paradoxically when the British intervened in Iraq and toppled the 
Rashid Ali government, the party came out against their intervention and con- 
demned it.” 

Soon after the outbreak of war in 1939, the party unleashed a campaign 
against recruitment to the British army in Palestine. This lasted until well after the 
German attack on the Soviet Union, and continued to engage the party's attention 
until the final split in 1943. This campaign was directed both against the Jewish 
Agency and the British government. The former were attacked for their policy of 
encouraging the recruitment of Jewish youth into the army and thus “sending 
them to the Maginot line as cannon fodder.””! The party argued that although the 
Jewish Agency claimed that its support for recruitment was based on the wish to 
defend the country against fascism, conscription to the army could be nothing 
more than “a tool of imperialism and Zionism”? and thus had to be opposed. It 
attacked the Zionist leaders as “warmongers” and called on the Jews in Palestine 
to demonstrate their “opposition to the war effort” and “not to give imperialism a 
single soldier ... a single farthing,”"~ pointing out that it was against the interests 
of the Jewish masses themselves to have “a Jewish army under the command of 
the traitorous Zionist gangs and British imperialism.” 

In the Arab street the party's task was facilitated in that there was little support 
for the war and recruitment was insignificant. To the Jewish street it pointed out 
that recruitment would increase the “danger of turning Palestine into a battle- 
field” and continued to argue until as late as the middle of 1941 that the reason 
Palestine had not been engulfed by the war, was due to its “opposition to the war 
and to both Britain and Germany.”” It continuously called on both Arabs and 
Jews to put pressure on the government “to remove its military bases from Pales- 
tine.” Condemning the savagery of the Italian bombings on Haifa in August 
1940, it explained them as being “retaliation for British attacks against civilian tar- 
gets in Libya.”” It also held Britain responsible for endangering the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of Palestine by “turning Palestine’s villages and towns 
into military camps” and called for the removal of the British army from the coun- 
try”? and the declaring of Palestine to be a noncombatant zone. This position, 
which certainly fell on welcome ears in the Arab street, was anathema to the 
Yishuv; but the party did not allow this to influence its complete opposition to the 
“imperialist war” and its persistent attempts to use any and all arguments to turn 
the Yishuv against the war in faithful pursuit of Moscow's line. 

The news of the German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941 caught the 
party unawares. This unexpected event, as far as the party itself was concerned, 
brought confusion and an attempt to explain the Nazi attack in terms of a capitalist 
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conspiracy abetted by Britain to bring down the socialist regime in the Soviet 
Union. On the morrow of the attack, the party called on Palestine’s inhabitants to 
defend the Soviet Union and to show their solidarity by declaring strikes and or- 
ganizing demonstrations throughout the country,”? while continuing to struggle 
against recruitment, and transforming the ongoing “imperialist war” into a war of 
liberation, and for the freedom and independence of Palestine. Unable to explain 
the war between Germany and the Soviet Union within the framework of its past 
statements and analysis, the party reverted to the old line of blaming “the reac- 
tionary bourgeoisie in the United States and Britain” for instigating the Nazis.» It 
was explained in the party's Arabic leaflets that Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
was “backed by German capitalists and their friends in Britain” and that Hitler 
“could not have started the war without the agreement of the capitalists in Britain 
and the United States,”3! 

The party attacked Churchill's offer of help to the Soviet Union and charac- 
terized this as “aimed to lull the masses and to benefit from their support for the 
Soviet Union.”*? In Palestine the party saw this strategy as aimed at enlisting the 
support of the inhabitants for Britain's own interests and “to increase recruitment 
and forced labor for small wages in the army camps” but this recruitment, it was 
declared, “did not aid the Soviet Union ... [it] aimed at strengthening British oc- 
cupation and the realization of Zionist occupation against the Arab liberation 
movement.”” The party called for direct recruitment to the Red Army as the best 
way to help the Soviet Union and for a short period actually advocated the forma- 
tion of international brigades to go and fight on the Russian front.** This was 
deemed to. be preferable to complying with the Zionists’ call for recruitment 
which “had a Zionist and anti-Arab nature” and hindered the fostering of friendly 
relations between Arabs and Jews. 

The war between Britain and Germany had been opposed by the party for 
nearly two years; it was and continued to be condemned as an “imperialist war” 
where the prospect of a victory for England meant a world in which a race of mas- 
ters sucked the colonial people’s blood in a capitalist world of crisis and unemploy- 
ment.’ While Churchill had “abstained” from declaring his war aims, Stalin in 
contrast had announced that the Soviet Union had no ambitions of conquest and 
aimed at nothing more than “the destruction of fascism once and for all” Thus even 
after June 1941, the party continued to differentiate the forces engaged in the war 
against Germany as “imperialist” and “socialist” and it continued to regard the 
United States and Britain as “the secret allies of Hitler.” Its reading of the interna- 
tional situation led it to the conclusion, just prior to the construction of the Anglo- 
Soviet alliance, that the weakening of inter-imperialist contradictions would result 
in increased danger of a general war of intervention against the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union’s entry into the war did not initially cause the party to aban- 
don its old line. It persisted in its propaganda against recruitment and, denied that 
“the British robber gangs, exploiters of the people ... are partners of the Red 
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Army”? and declared that the enemy of the party remained the British presence in 
Palestine. It called on the inhabitants to struggle against the policies of imperialism 
and Zionism, to call for the establishment of wide democratic rights, for legalizing 
the Communist Party, as proof of Britain’s good faith in its claims of willingness to 
cooperate with all antifascists, and for increasing the tempo of the class struggle 
against “the exploitation of the bourgeoisie and the leaders of the Histadrut.”** The 
Arabs in particular were called upon to struggle for the liberation of the prisoners 
of the rebellion and for the expulsion of British imperialism from the country and 
the establishment of a “popular government.” Britain was called upon to show the 
sincerity of its often asserted desired to help the Soviet Union “by ending its rule in 
the colonies” and granting freedom and independence to the people of Palestine. 

The party took more than four months to overcome its adherence to the old 
line and produce a new policy suited to the circumstances created as a result of the 
Soviet involvement in the war. It was hampered when nearly all its top leadership 
in July 1941 were arrested shortly after the Nazi attack, and was still reeling from 
this unexpected shock and unsure of the correct position to adopt.“ It was some 
time before the new leadership, seeing the close cooperation developing between 
Britain and the Soviet Union, eventually came out in unequivocal support for all 
the participants in the war against fascism and declared itself a favor of the British 
war effort in Palestine. It relegated to second place the internal conflicts and the 
struggle against Zionism, maintaining that it was necessary to subordinate every- 
thing to the task of defeating fascism. Announcing the formation of an antifascist 
front comprising Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States,“ the party 
came out in favor of the recruitment of Arabs and Jews into the Army” and ex- 
horted them to enter the ranks of the British army “the brothers in arms of the 
heroic Red Army.” 

The party’s most profound change of attitude concerned the British govern- 
ment itself which had been perceived as being the immediate enemy against which 
Palestine’s inhabitants had been exhorted to struggle and whose “brutal oppres- 
sion” of the 1936 rebellion was frequently rehearsed as reflecting the true nature of 
Britain’s motives in the ongoing “imperialist war.” However, towards the end of 
1941, the party recognized that it could not maintain this attitude while at the 
same time calling for a wide popular front for the prosecution of the antifascist 
war and when the Soviet Union itself was in very close cooperation with Britain. 
Thus the party soon declared that the Soviet Union’s entrance in the war had 
“changed its character and influenced Britain” in the struggle against fascism“; it 
was no longer possible to make a distinction between a “Soviet liberation war” and 
a “British imperialist war.” Britain, it was emphasized, had declared its willingness 
“to make great sacrifices for the antifascist war headed by the Soviet Union.”“ 

The party's new attitude implied an enthusiastic and persistent call for recruit- 
ment, but more important, in its agitation for all-out support for the war effort, for a 
period it opposed industrial action,” condemning it as “sabotaging the war effort.” 
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The party sought to exact a price from the government for its support, and persist- 
ently called on it to legalize the party and allow it to pursue its activities openly.“ 
This call was frequently repeated in the public meetings which the party was hold- 
ing openly for the first time with the ostensible aim of generating support for the 
war, and which the government, starting in 1942, allowed the party to convene.” 
The government's adherence to “the wide popular front” did not however extend to 
granting legality to the communists, but government reports indicate that it was not 
oblivious of the valuable role they were performing in drumming-up support for the 
war effort. As early as 1941, the government had noted the “considerable modifica- 
tions’ which party policy had undergone and its call on Jewish workers “to fulfil 
their sacred duty ... in the great antifascist front of the Anglo-Soviet alliance.”* 
After two years of such activity, the government recognized that as far as the war ef- 
fort was concerned “the general attitude of the PCP and its members is irreproach- 
ably pro-British,”” and that its propaganda “maintained a spirit conducive to the 
efficient prosecution of the war.” Although this did not earn the party the right to 
legality, it was allowed a measure of freedom, which reflected itself in a strengthen- 
ing of its ranks and in the extension of its activities. 

A natural corrolary of the party's advocacy of a joint war effort against fascism 
was the toning down of the struggle against Zionism. The party declared its readi- 
ness to recognize some of the “national organizations” of the Yishuv* and at- 
tempted to extend its popular front policy to include those Zionist parties willing 
to cooperate with it and prepared to subordinate their differences to the main aim 
of the struggle against fascism. The “Victory League”? was born out of an attempt 
to affect such a collaboration, but the party's influence within it remained rela- 
tively small. The party also reversed its stand on the enlistment of Jewish youth 
into the British army. Previously it had opposed the Jewish Agency's advocacy of 
recruitment, it now criticized its own continued adherence to this line after the 
Soviet Union was under attack. It recognized its continued opposition to what it 
had termed the “imperialist Zionist mobilization,” while it itself had called for 
antifascist mobilization, as a mistake. This had constituted a double error in that it 
served as “a weapon against antifascist mobilization,” and also left the initiative, 
and thus the control of the Yishuv, to the Zionists. Rectifying its policy, the party's 
new line was to call on “all those who can carry arms to join the army.” 

Increasingly the propaganda of the party centered on the demand for the 
opening of a second front in Europe. Among the numerous arguments used to ad- 
vance this demand, the most radical, and the one which was to prove to have far- 
ranging consequences, was the appeal to the “national consciousness” of the 
Yishuy, to its feelings of anger and horror at the fate engulfing the Jewish commu- 
nities in occupied Europe, and the desire for revenge.” This was repeatedly used 
to appeal to the Yishuv in language which did not much differ from that used by 
the Zionists, harping on the theme of “national interests,” and calling on the Jews 
“to organize meetings and demonstrations to press the government through mass 
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action” for an immediate opening of the second front. The war was variously de- 
scribed as “the war of the Jewish people” and “the great national war of all the 
Jewish people,” and the necessity of joining the army was highlighted by empha- 
sizing that at “this moment our fate as workers and as Jews is being decided.” 
The party's leaflets talked about “revenging the spilled blood of thousands of Jews 
in Europe” and called on the Yishuv to heed the “national interests of the Jewish 
people” and prevent the “total extermination of our brethren” by the immediate 
opening of the second front to achieve the speedy end of the war. The motive of 
revenge repeatedly appeared in the party's Hebrew literature, and Jewish youth 
were called upon to “unconditionally join the ranks ... to revenge the blood of 
their brothers and sisters being killed in Europe.” 

Despite the adoption of this new line, the party continued to sense that the 
Zionist parties “did not accept [its] declared sincerity ... in the struggle against 
fascism.”©' The opposition to the Zionist leadership of the Yishuv which had 
manifested itself in the period perceived as the “imperialist war’ continued well 
after the German attack on the Soviet Union. Even during the German advance 
in the Western desert and when Palestine itself was threatened, the Zionist leaders 
had been attacked for “sowing panic ... [and] desperation propaganda,” and the 
party had continued to oppose the recruitment of Jewish youth for a number of 
months after June 1941.8 The truce which the party declared in 1941 meant re- 
versal of this policy, and it went so far as to declare in its Arabic propaganda that 
“Zionism is not the main enemy at this stage’® Even during this short-lived truce 
the party continued to oppose certain policies of the Zionists. In particular, it se- 
verely criticized the persistent efforts of the Jewish Agency to organize illegal im- 
migration in defiance of the terms of the 1939 White Paper.© Likewise, it stood 
opposed to the call for the formation of a Jewish army,® and saw this as prepara- 
tion for “the conquest of the country” after the ending of the war. Special attention 
was accorded to the Hagana which was attacked for “persecuting antifascist fight- 
ers” and pursuing “police activities” vis-a-vis the party and its cadres.” 

At the beginning of 1943, however, this one-sided truce was allowed to lapse. 
Although the party did not succeed in winning the desired respectability within 
the Yishuv, this period was nevertheless one of increased activity and witnessed an 
expansion in the partys membership. It had assumed in the Yishuv the posture of 
the most militant advocate of the antifascist struggle, a fact which both allowed it 
to pursue its activities for the first time openly, and endeared it to certain sections 
of the Yishuv who were favorable predisposed towards the Soviet Union and 
judged the party by its attempts to promote the antifascist struggle, remaining 
oblivious to the rest of its policies. The end of the truce was largely caused by the 
growing “national” struggle within the ranks of the party itself, which was soon to 
lead to its final breakup. 

The new party line of support for the war proved much more difficult to apply 
within the Arab street. With the British army's suppression of the rebellion still 
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fresh in their memories, the party initially balked at calling on the Arabs to enroll 
in the army, but called for support of the war effort in all other possible ways. In its 
propaganda it tried to maintain a distinction between Britain and the colonial ad- 
ministration in Palestine, calling on the Arabs to struggle against the latter while 
“supporting the struggle of the British people against fascism. ¥® Realizing that it 
was “swimming against the current” the party nevertheless saw its task as formu- 
lating the Arabs’ consciousness “about the place of the national liberation move- 
ment in the antifascist war,” and to explain to the Arab inhabitants that “this was 
their war in the first place.”” 

In this period of relatively free activity the party held numerous meetings at 
which party leaders spoke of the necessity of supporting the war. To this was in- 
variably added more general demands for the release of the prisoners of the rebel- 
lion, for the widening of democratic freedoms, and for the legalizing of the party.”! 
The demands for the organization of the Arab labor force, and the day-to-day 
economic struggle were never absent from the party’s literature or its public meet- 
ings. These were persistently linked to the ongoing war against fascism and the 
importance of taking part in this struggle.” 

Throughout the war years, the party remained conscious of the pro-Axis sym- 
pathies of a large section of the Arab population, and of its inability to muster “a 
single Arab demonstration in support of the second front.”” Recognizing that 
there was in the Arab street no “wide volunteering movement to the army and no 
confidence towards Britain,”* and what little enlistment which did take place was 
due to the hard economic conditions and denying it any antifascist nature, the 
party attempted to educate the Arab public about the implications of the war for 
their own independence struggle. For this reason it set up the “League for Struggle 
Against Nazism and Fascism in Palestine.” In its opening statement the league 
called on the Arabs not to be deceived by the promises of the Rome-Berlin axis 
whose victory would not bring forth the desired independence of Palestine, but 
would lead to its enslavement.” The condition for independence was support for 
the “united nations” whose victory was “the only guarantee for the success of our 
national struggle.” The party tried to win the Arabs’ support for the war by ex- 
plaining that “the destruction of fascism is the inevitable end of Zionism.”” It rea- 
soned that the Soviet Union's leadership of the antifascist bloc established beyond 
all possible doubt that “the war to destroy fascism is a just war” and that “all reac- 
tionary movements including Zionism will be destroyed.””* Addressing itself to 
those Arabs who doubted the nature of the war, the party deduced the need for 
unconditional support for the war effort and the relegating of the struggle against 
Zionism to the background, by purporting to show the link between the rise of 
Nazism in Europe and the persecution of the Jews, with the intensification of 
Zionist immigration into Palestine.’? Consequently the destruction of fascism 
would automatically lead to a drying-up of the sources of Jewish immigration, and 
“without immigration there is no Zionism.” In an appeal to the “national inter- 
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ests” of the Arabs which closely paralleled similar appeals made to the Jewish pop- 
ulation, the surest way to defeat Zionism was declared to lie in steadfast support of 
the war “in cooperation with all antifascists.” 

Yet the party could not resolve the problem of how to deal with the recruit- 
ment issue among Arabs. From initial hostility, the party at a later period criti- 
cized the absence of a positive stand on this problem. The party had been 
mistaken both in having opposed recruitment in the Jewish street as a big danger 
to the party among the Arab community, and for leaving the initiative in the 
hands of “the Nashashibi agents of the regime” which resulted only in “postpon- 
ing the development of an antifascist consciousness among the Arabs.” The deci- 
sion to support recruitment had been taken while the party’s leaders were in jail 
and without their views being taken into account.” On their release the party was 
unable to come to a unanimous decision on how to deal with the problem, and 
it was left to the CC to decide on the most suitable course to follow. This prob- 
lem eventually played its part in causing the final party split, but in the short 
term, it led the party to pursue an ambiguous policy of supporting recruitment in 
the Jewish street, while refraining from any similar calls in the Arab street, re- 
stricting itself to combating fascist propaganda, calling for support for the Allied 
effort and for the stepping-up of war production. 

The party’s activity during the war years proved to be largely beneficial despite 
the confusions and falterings exhibited at the beginning. For the first two years of 
the war, the party found itself forced to pursue a political line which did not in any 
way follow from its previously held convictions, and which isolated it within the 
Yishuv. It nevertheless religiously adhered to the Comintern line and subordinated 
its policies to the immediate demands of Soviet diplomacy. Needless to say, the 
policy of “abstentionism” pursued by the party during this period did not conform 
with its character and it eagerly seized on the outbreak of war between Germany 
and the Soviet Union to continue where it had left off in August 1939, the pursuit 
of a firm struggle against fascism. Yet as the party's consequent self-criticism 
showed,® in the first few months of the German attack it was unable to abandon 
its old policy of opposition to Britain and the Zionists, and had to wait and see 
how relations between Britain and the Soviet Union would develop. Once the 
party had decided to come out in total support for the war and all those engaged 
in the struggle against fascism, it faithfully stuck to this policy and subordinated 
all other conflicts to it. Thus the struggle against both Britain and the Zionists was 
suspended, although early in 1943 and shortly before the party split, the policy to- 
wards the Zionists was reversed. But as far as Britain was concerned and the “De- 
mocratic aims” of the war, there was no backtracking. The party went so far as to 
criticize “leftist elements” within the Yishuv, who called for the establishment of a 
“socialist charter” to replace the Atlantic Charter and who argued for the transfor- 
mation of the war into a revolutionary struggle to achieve the “final goals” of so- 
cialism.™ The party opposed this as being aimed at “splitting the united front” and 
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declared that the “main goal’ during the “antifascist war” was to unite all the forces 
willing to struggle against the Axis powers. The sincerity and enthusiasm of its 
propaganda in favor of the unhindered prosecution of the war did not pass the 
Palestine administration unnoticed, and the party was allowed to come out into 
the open and pursue its activities publicly. This in its turn facilitated its progress, 
and even in the Arab street, where it was swimming against the current, enabled it 
to appear publicly for the first time and to dispel the lingering myths, both by its 
pro-Arab policies and by the presence of its Arab cadre, that the communists were 
just “another Jewish party.” Its success among the Arabs was to prove to be a 
mixed blessing, as it was to contribute largely to the ensuing split. 


Activity in the Arab Labor Movement 

The PCP had played an important role in the formation of the Arab labor move- 
ment in the late 1920s and early 1930s. As early as 1925 it had published Haifa, a 
weekly journal of labor affairs and agitation, while in 1926 it had succeed in setting 
up the Ihud movement, the only successful instance of a joint Arab-Jewish labor 
organization throughout the years of the mandate. In 1930 the party was instru- 
mental in the holding of the First Arab Workers’ Congress in Haifa, and its Arab 
cadres played a prominent role in its proceedings. It remained active in the follow- 
ing years until the general strike and the rebellion of 1936 brought all the trade 
union activity to an end, and the class struggle by necessity gave way to the national 
struggle for independence. That Arab trade union movement as a whole, which 
was centered on Haifa and had slowly started to spread all over Palestine, was faced 
with an immensely difficult task. In the Arab street there was no working class as 
such and the majority of the population was rooted in a peasant economy where 
wage earning in the cities was more often than not regarded as subsidiary to agri- 
culture. With the prolongation of the rebellion, the labor movement which had al- 
ready succeeded in making some headway and had established itself in the 
country’s few urban centers, began to contract and was eventually reduced to the 
original stronghold of the movement in Haifa. Even there the movement was dor- 
mant and existed in name only. 

The outbreak of the Second World War and the severance of Palestine from 
the metropolis and from the other parts of the empire had an immediate effect. It 
boosted industrial development and created new places of employment in the 
army work camps which were set up to meet the needs of the British army, cut off 
from its base in England, in addition to meeting the needs of Palestine’s civilian 
population. In the Arab street, the effects of this were easily observable in the 
swelling ranks of Arab labor. By the middle of 1941, the government and the 
British army had become the largest employers of Arab labor in the country.” 
Previous to this, the opportunities had been very limited. Jewish employers re- 
fused to employ Arab labor on political grounds® and there were no industrial 
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| undertakings in the Arab sector capable of employing large numbers. The small 
Arab working class was distributed among a number of occupations, the most 
important of which were the railways, the ports of Jaffa and Haifa, the building 
industry, the government public works department, the international oil compa- 
nies, and, until the outbreak of the war, they had also found seasonal employment 
in the citrus industry. Arab wages were extremely low, and compared unfavorably 
with Jewish labor,®’ and in the complete absence of trade union organization™ 

Arab workers were at the mercy of their employers.” 

The initiative to reactivate the labor movement came from the PCP. At the 
same time the Palestine government adopted the policy of fostering the develop- 
ment of “responsible trade unionism” among the Arabs. In September 1940 a 

labor adviser to the government was appointed” and in July 1942 a Department of 
Labor officially came into existence,” composed of a director and three labor in- 
spectors to cover Jerusalem, the northern region, and the southern region, respec- 
tively. The mere existence of the labor department was seen.as a go-ahead sign by 
those in the Arab street who were in favor of creating a strong labor movement, 
and undoubtedly, by seeming to afford government sanction for such an enter- 
prise, helped make it more acceptable to the hesitant. 

' The PCP’s attempts to breathe life into the existing framework of the labor 
movement were assisted: by a number of factors. The war itself had led to the cre- 
ation of favorable conditions. Coinciding with the Soviet entry into the war, the 
party, for the first time, enjoyed increasing government toleration, while the set- 

| ting-up of the military camps led to the creation of a new kind of Arab worker 
dependent on wages for his family’s livelihood,” and to the concentration of 

} large numbers of workers in a single establishment. To this must be added the 
support extended by the labor department for the setting-up of new trade 

Tunions, and the ever-present example of the organized Jewish workers and the 
success of the Histadrut. The setting-up of cultural clubs in the Arab street, giv- 
ing expression to the political and cultural ferment among Arab youth during 
the war and the rebellion against their. traditional leaders, was to contribute di- 
rectly to the increasing enthusiasm for organization among the Arab workers, 
and a number of future leaders of the Arab labor movement were to come from 
within the ranks of these societies. 

The new interest shown by the party in the Arab labor movement signified an 
important shift from its previous trade union policy. It had, until then, concen- 
trated on carrying out its activity within the Histadrut, although with no notice- 
able success. Despite its expulsion from the organization early in the twenties, it 

| persisted in fielding front organizations within the Histadrut, and continued to 

| call for its transformation into a truly professional body uniting within its ranks 

„both Jewish and Arab workers. The obvious failure of this tactic and the growth of 

, the party's Arab cadre as a result of its pro-Arab nationalist line during the rebel- 
lion, let it to reorient its policy and work for the formation of purely Arab trade 
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unions, an enterprise made that much more realistic by the large increase in Arab 
workers as a result of the war conditions. 

The party's attitude to labor organization within the Arab street was similar to 
its previous policy towards the Histadrut. It did not aim to create separate com- 
munist labor organizations, but preferred to penetrate the existing Arab trade 
union structures and work within them.” In 1942 three labor societies were set up 
in Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Nazareth, the leading positions in all of which were held 
by party members.™ The government noted that the Arab labor movement exhib- 
ited a “steady progress” during that year” and estimated the number of organized 
Arab workers to be in the region of nine thousand. 

While the party was pursuing its policy of working within the framework of 
the Palestine Arab Workers’ Society, a group within the party was arguing for an 
independent line. It opposed cooperation with the Haifa-based trade union and 
advocated a separate trade union organization. The differences of this Haifa~based 
Opposition group went well beyond the question of independent trade union or- 
ganization. Its moving spirit was Boulous Farah,” an ex-member of the CC who, 
with a number of adherents, set up a cultural club called the “Rays of Hope” in 
October 1942.% After discussions in the club’s “committee for labor affairs,” it was 
resolved to establish a trade union movement affiliated to the club. The ostensible 
reason for this was dissatisfaction with what was termed the “conservative policy” 
of the PAWS and its preoccupation with the setting-up of cooperative societies 
and modeling itself on the Histadrut, while neglecting the organization of Arab 
workers in the new industrial undertaking An November 1942 the “Federation 
of Arab Trade Unions and Labor Societies” came into existence,’ comprising in 
addition to individual members, the Arab Workers’ Society in Nazareth, the Arab 
workers’ trade unions of the Consolidated Refineries, the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, Shell Oil Company, the Public Works Department, and the Naval work- 
shops in Haifa." This activity was resented by the party, which continued to call 
on Arab workers to enrol in the Haifa-based PAWS’ and condemned the “split- 
ting activity” of the Haifa group. Yet this division of efforts by the party and its 
supporters introduced an element of healthy competition into the labor move- 
ment, in the drive for increased membership and a determination to appear the 
best representative of the Arab workers’ interests.!® 

Early in 1943, after a gap of twelve years, the second General Conference of 
Arab Workers was held. Forty delegated met in Jaffa on January 22, representing 
three main labor societies in Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem, and a host of smaller 
groups.’ Among the main speakers, a large number were party members, some of 
whom had been active in the labor movement as far back as the time of the First 
Arab Workers’ Congress. [t was due to their efforts that the conference took place 
at all and it was their speeches which set the tone to the resolutions which were 
later adopted by the delegates. Also present was the secretary of the “Peoples 
Club’ in Haifa,!'® a front organization of the party, who attended as an observer, 
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while the rival federation was conspicuous by its absence. The discussions of the 
conference centered on the demands for equalizing the wages of Arab and Jewish 
workers, the necessity of establishing government employment exchanges, the or- 
ganization of Arab labor, and the demand for the institution of a government so- 
cial insurance scheme. At the same time a resolution was passed condemning the 
separatist movement of the federation, calling on it to join the society and protest- 
ing against the recommendations it had forwarded to the Wages Committee re- 
garding the establishment of a fixed wage for unskilled labor.!% Soon after, a Third 
Arab Workers’ Conference was held. This, a much larger affair, was held in July 
1943. Three hundred delegates attended the meeting in Haifa claiming to repre- 
sent thirty thousand workers.” Again, the main speeches were delivered by party 
members'® and resolutions were passed calling for a periodic fixing of minimum 
wage, for the equalizing of the wages of Arab and Jewish workers in the military 
camps and calling on the government to grant the PAWS a permit to publish a 
labor journal,” 

This same period saw the convening of a third labor meeting which was to be of 
much greater import. The First Congress of Arab Workers in the Military Camps 
was held on April 4, 1943, and was attended by over a hundred. The forty-four del- 
egates who took part in the meeting claimed to represent twenty-eight thousand 
out of a total of forty-five thousand Arab workers employed in the camps.!"° 
Among the main speakers at the congress, seven were party members. A Bandak 
delivered the key speech which was met by unanimous approval and his demands 
were reiterated be nearly every other speaker. The communist speakers emphasized 
that the Arab workers in the camps were the “backbone of the war effort which will 
destroy fascism” and declared the Arab workers’ complete support for the war 
against fascism. They attacked the Histadrut and described its attempts to organize 
Arab workers as divisive'’? while at the same time declaring themselves in favor of 
joint activity with “honest Jewish workers” and the setting-up of joint committees of 
Arab and Jewish workers in the camps to pursue their common interests. The con- 
ference’s resolutions made the customary call for the equalization of wages in the 
camps and a host of other economic demands. More importantly, the conference 
called on the government to grant permission for the republication of 4/ Ghaa' as 
an organ of the labor movement, while in a direct rebuff to the activities of the 
Haifa-based FALT and the Histadrut, urged all Arab workers to join the ranks of 
the PAWS, and declared that the latter was “the only one entitled to represent the 
workers in the camps and to negotiate on their behalf.”!* Events were soon to show 
that this claim was well founded. A strike declared by the Histadrut in the military 
camps in May 1943 was opposed by the PAWS?” and, in the event, the Arab work- 
ers obeyed the PAWS's call and stayed at work.""° 

The federation was also enjoying rapid success in its efforts to organize Arab 
workers. Its membership figures were rising!” and it succeeded in getting trade 
union recognition where other trade unions had previously failed.""* The federation 
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claimed that it was only interested in nonunionized Arab labor and declared, in a 
move to placate the rival PAWS, that it would not interfere in areas already covered 
by the latter.!!? Although the two organizations agreed not to poach on each 
other's territory,”° this proved to be short-lived and broke down as a result of the 
PAWS 's attempts to win over some of the federation’s members.”?! The PAWS 
continued to resent the activity of the federation and aimed at absorbing the latter's 
members within its own ranks, while the federation’s declared aim continued to be 
that of confederation between the two bodies, a scheme which remained unaccept- 
able to the PAWS.’ 

While sharing with the PAWS the general economic demands put forward, 
such as trade union recognition, the setting-up of government-sponsored labor ex- 
changes, the equalizing of Arab and Jewish wages, the improvement of wages and 
working conditions in the camps, and public support for the war effort including 
the discouragement of strikes,” the federation went further in directing its atten- 
tion to spheres which it deemed to be of fundamental importance to the life of the 
Arab workers. It called on the government to revoke the laws forbidding strikes, to 
institute a social insurance scheme for the workers, to institute collective bargaining 
between workers and employers, to set up construction projects to absorb the 
workers who would become unemployed following the end of the war and the clo- 
‘sure of the military camps, and to help Arab workers to return to agriculture by 
subsidizing small farmers.’ The federation combined the functions of trade union 
and political movement, a political dimension which was totally absent from the 
activity of the PAWS.’ Although described by a sympathetic official of the labor 
department as “politically socialist,” the federation chose to identify itself with 
the demands of the Arab national movement made at the outbreak of the 1936 
General Strike, and called for self-determination as “a basic right of all peoples ... 
as guaranteed by all democratic countries.”!?7 It blamed the British government for 
allowing Zionist immigration and called for the imposition of an effective ban on 
immigration and on land sales, linking the government’s struggle against fascism 
with the necessity of combating the danger of the possible “Zionist majority in an 
Arab country.” While declaring its support for the 1939 White Paper, the federa- 
tion demanded more far-reaching steps. It warned the government that only by 
implementing the demands of the Arab national movement during the war itself 
would support for the antifascist struggle and the Western democracies be pre- 
served. It called for the immediate removal of political censorship, for guarantee- 
ing freedom of thought, publication and organization, for the withdrawal of police 
supervision of the Arab labor movement, for the institution of compulsory educa- 
tion, for raising the level of the health services, and for the establishment of a truly 
democratic regime in the country by “enabling the public to partake in solving all 
problems affecting its immediate life.” 

The party’s efforts to reactivate the Arab labor movement proved a resounding 
success. Helped by the conditions prevailing at that time in Palestine, conditions 
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which had not existed in the 1930s when the first attempt had been made, the 
Arab labor movement grew to sizeable proportions and came to command a wide 
following in the years preceeding the termination of the mandate. The involve- 
ment in the Arab labor movement absorbed all the party’s energies in the Arab 
sector in the years following the termination of the rebellion and signified, parallel 
to its involvement in the rebellion, a further shift towards identifying itself with 
the problems of the Arab population and its aspirations. It further strengthened 
the party in the Arab street, and attracted a new kind of membership from the 
Arab intelligentsia. These were disillusioned with the traditional leaders and were 
drawn, not so much by the party's advocacy of communism, but by its support for 
the Arab independence struggle, its modernity and methods of organization, and 
not least, as a result of an ill-defined identification of the party-with the Soviet 
Union whose growing prowess in the war was attracting enthusiastic admirers 
among the educated youth. This increasing strength in the Arab street was to give 
rise to two internal problems, the first vis-a-vis the Jewish members, and the sec- 
ond concerning a growing “national opposition” to the policies of the leadership 
from amongst the new Arab membership and even from some of the old cadres, 
which tended to appear as a conflict of intellectual versus worker. Both these prob- 
lems were to prove important factors in the break up of the party which was to 
soon take place. 


CHAPTER VI 


The National Split in 


the Communist Movement 


The dissolution of the multinational PCP in 1943 foreshadowed the coming par- 
tition of the country. Already, with the turning of the tide and the ascending for- 
tunes of the Allies, the future of Palestine following the termination of the war 
was becoming a matter of continuous and consuming discussion with the Yishuv. 
The party could not escape from the national divisions obtaining in the country, 
and its inability to resolve the national conflict was expressed in the resurgence of 
national antagnosism within the party itself, showing that the issues first raised by 
the Jewish Section during the Arab rebellion had not been adequately resolved. 
Simultaneously the party became aware that, in addition to the opposition from a 
section of the Jewish cadre to the policies pursued by the leadership, there had 
arisen a complementary Arab opposition which attempted to steer the party in the 
framework of the Arab national movement. The split which took place in the 
summer of 1943 was the outcomes of the sole experiment of Arab-Jewish cooper- 
ation in Mandate Palestine, and signified the failure of the communist movement, 
despite its adherence to an “internationalist ideology,” to cope with and surmount 
the national antagonism of Arabs and Jews. 


Dissension within the Party 

The party’s role in the Arab rebellion and its positive evaluation of the Arab na- 
tional movement continued to rankle with the Jewish cadres, who persisted in their 
demands for a full and critical review of its policies during that period. The party's 
attempts to escape contamination by the national conflict by setting up the Jewish 
section during the rebellion itself, was counterproductive. Even as a short-term so- 
lution aimed at maintaining the unity of the party, it proved to be a charade. The 
pursuit of two different political lines resulted in a closer identification of the Jewish 
Section with the struggles and aspirations of the Jewish community, and its inability 
to reconcile itself to the pro-Arab nationalist policies of the party leadership when 
the two sections came together again at the end of the rebellion. The result was the 
dissolution of the Jewish Section and the expulsion of its leaders from the party. 
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The Emet faction set up by the ex-members of the section had pursued a policy 
based on the recognition of differences within the Zionist camp and attempted 
to form a working alliance with what were termed “the progressive elements 
within Zionism.” The significance of this cannot be minimized. For the first 
time since the admission of the PCP to the ranks of the Comintern, and the 
move towards involvement with the Arab national movement in the 1930s in 
recognition of its leading role in the anti-British struggle, a group of Jewish 
communists came to recognize that the Jews as well as the Arabs had “legitimate 
national interests” in Palestine. 

In June 1942, the Emet group dissolved itself and returned to the ranks of the 
party.’ This reunification however did not imply any retraction of the political line 
of the group. Rather, it was the result of the recognition of a common aim: the 
struggle for victory in the antifascist war in support of the Soviet Union. Nor did 
this imply agreement with the party’s internal policies on the national conflict or 
acceptance by the group of criticisms from the party leadership. It brought with it 
the seeds of the future split and innumerable disagreements, and introduced into 
the party new members who did not subscribe to the previously held positions of 
the party, but who had entered the ranks of the Emet group when it was function- 
ing as an independent organization, and who were soon to find themselves 
strangers in the party’s ranks. 

The political attitudes of the ex-section’s members and their demand for the 
pursuit of “Yishuv-oriented” policies were to become generalized among the 
Jewish membership of the party. ‘Phe leadership was criticized for the support it 
had extended to the Mufti and for blindly accepting the leadership of the Arab 
nationalists in the anti-British struggle. At the same time, the demand was 
raised for the revision of the party's attitude towards the Yishuv. There was talk 
of the need to recognize that the concentration of Jews in Palestine had created 
the beginnings of a distinctly “Jewish nationality,” and that the party should rec- 
ognize the Yishuv as a “national group.” The party should no longer view the 
Jews in Palestine as an “undifferentiated mass” and press for their democratic, re- 
ligious and social rights as individuals, but should regard them as constituting a 
“nation in being” and consequently approach the conflict of Arab and Jew in an 
altogether different manner.” The implications of this departure from the ortho- 
dox line held by the party since 1924 were far-reaching, both in the call for the 
continuation of the popular front policy within the Yishuv and in the dropping 
of the slogan of “Arab independence” in Palestine.* The Jewish opposition ar- 
gued that the party’s slogans had to adapt themselves to the realities of the situa- 
tion. Palestine was no longer a purely Arab country: the size of the Jewish 
minority had greatly increased since the party’s Arabization in 1930, when it had 
embarked on the path for support for the Arab national movement's struggle for 
independence. The large and differentiated Jewish minority in the country made 
it imperative to recognize that the old slogan of an “independent Arab Palestine” 
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was no longer correct. Even the alternative slogan of a “democratic Palestine” 
was deemed to be insufficient as it denied any national recognition to the Jewish 
masses in the country. 

The party leadership stood totally opposed to what it regarded as a “Jewish na- 
tional deviation” within the ranks of the Jewish communists.‘ Yet the appearance 
of this “deviation” was itself a necessary consequence of the leadership’s policies in 
the period following the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union. In its attempts to in- 
voke support for the war from the Jewish community, the party had resorted to 
appeals to “Jewish national consciousness.” Taking its cue from the formation of 
the “Jewish Antifascist Committee” in the Soviet Union, the party, departing from 
its previously held policy vis-a-vis the Zionist organizations within the Yishuv, 
called for the formation of a popular front to pursue the common aim of struggle 
against Nazism. To this effect, the opposition professed to perceive a distinct dif- 
ferentiation with the Zionist camp into “progressive and reactionary wings,” echo- 
ing the Jewish Section’s analysis, which had contributed to the latter’s expulsion 
from the party a short period before. It was now not only possible, but necessary to 
form a front with the “progressive groups within Zionism” in support of the war.° 
To this end, the party was ready to drop the demand for independence” declaring 
that the immediate task was to achieve victory,° after which the world would nec- 
essarily be remodeled in a new and democratic fashion. 

The party for the first time, formulated a theory of “stages” and refused to pose 
final goals as the aims of the immediate struggle. The only slogan that it was ready 
to raise was “all efforts for victory in the war.” Implicitly this was seen as sufficient 
guarantee to solve Palestine’s problems, but the party remained deliberately vague 
on how the problem was to be resolved in practice. The importance the party set 
on the establishment of a popular front within the Yishuv can be deduced from its 
rejection of any repetition of the “two path” strategy adopted during the rebellion, 
and the same struggle should be waged in both Arab and Jewish streets irrespec- 
tive of their particular conditions. Yet when this policy was put into practice, espe- 
cially on the problem of recruitment to the army and what stand the party should 
adopt to this in both the Jewish and Arab streets, it found it impossible to main- 
tain the line laid down in its own formulations. Rather it pursued a contradictory 
policy which, though more in accordance with the realities, provided the Jewish 
members of the party with added grievance against the leadership. 

Prior to the attack on the Soviet Union, the party had opposed enlistment in 
the British army by either Jews or Arabs. The attack on the Soviet Union had al- 
tered the picture. The party now came out wholeheartedly in favor of recruitment 
and declared that it was no longer possible to call for recruitment while at the 
same time struggling against Zionist calls for mobilization, as the party had con- 
tinued to do for a few months after June 1941. Under the conditions of the an- 
tifascist war, mobilization, it was declared, had a positive aspect irrespective of the 
political differences separating the communists from the Zionist parties.’ Likewise 
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the party refuted charges that its support for recruitment would make its position 
in the Arab street untenable.’ Yet was aware that the majority of the Arab public 
sympathized with the Axis and that it was not possible to carry out open propa- 
ganda in favor of the war or of recruitment and still hope to maintain support 
within the Arab street. It was resolved to transfer the focus of party activity among 
the Arabs to reviving the dormant labor organizations, and to present the question 
of recruitment from within them, through the influence of the communist cadres 
on the rest of the members.° 

This political line was not to be pursued by the party for long. In an enlarged 
plenum held in January 1943, Musa, the party secretary, came out for a revision of 
the previous tactics of the party.’ He argued that it was necessary to change the 
party’s line both vis-a-vis the British government and the Zionist movement. The 
truce which the party had declared had not led to any positive response from either, 
and it was necessary to renew the struggle against the British administration, and 
to terminate the attempted collaboration with the Zionists. For the practical imple- 
mentation of this line, first, he proposed to drop the propaganda in favor of recruit- 
ment in the Arab street, and second, to disband the Proletarian Faction, the party's 
trade union group within the Jewish labor movement. This led to a storm of oppo- 
sition from the majority of the Jewish cadres, especially from the members of the 
faction and the army recruits, and even some of the Arab members.'? The Jewish 
members had hoped for a further strengthening of the popular front within the 
Yishuv and had argued in the plenum in favor of arming the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine in preparation for a possible Nazi occupation. } At the same time voices were 
raised for the Jewish Brigade to have its own flag, and for dropping the party’s 
propaganda against immigration, arguing that the first would increase enthusiasm 
for the war, while the issue of immigration had become outdated, holding, falsely as 
events were to show, that immigration would dry up after the end of the war and 
the creation of a new world order." Musa insisted that the propaganda for recruit- 
ment in the Arab street should be halted and pointed out that Arab memories were 
still fresh with the British Army suppression of the rebellion, that the most the 
party could call for in the circumstances was general support for the war effort. It 
could not hope to improve its position among the Arabs by calling on them to join 
the same army which until recently they had been fighting. He also rejected the de- 
mand for the distribution of arms as playing into the hands of the Zionists who 
alone had an organization, the Hagana, capable of utilizing them. The result would 
the arming of the Zionists, while the party's policy was to avoid future bloodshed 
and to disarm the population to ensure this. Musa attacked both the Histadrut and 
the Zionist leadership for their attempts “to isolate the Yishuv from the antifascist 
movement,” denounced the Biltmore Program, and called for the abolition of the 
popular front in the Jewish street. 

The division of opinion in the plenum was such, however, that it was not possi- 
ble to reach a decision, and to avoid a split the participants referred the matter to the 
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CC to act as it saw fit. This decision suited Musa, and his recommendations soon 
became the party's new political line.’* The Proletarian Faction was dissolved,” the 
recruitment campaign in the Arab street was toned down, and the party resumed its 
attacks on the Zionist movement and the leadership of the Yishuv. As far as the 
Jewish members of the party were concerned, the issue had not been satisfactorily 
resolved and they objected to this imposition of the party secretary's political line. 
There were further objections that this had been decided without a general con- 
gress, while some country branches lamented the absence of democratic procedures 
and refused to abide by a political line which they claimed had been “imposed upon 
them from above.”!® Soon, old wounds were to be reopened by bringing back the 
issue of the rebellion and the party’s support for the Arab national movement at a 
time when it had become clear that the Mufti was in contact with the Axis powers. 
While attempts had been made during the plenum to initiate a discussion on this, 
Musa had succeeded in refusing to allow such a discussion. The issue however was 
brought to life again by the new policy adopted by the party in the Arab street. 
While in the Jewish street the emphasis was now on the demand for a second front 
in Europe, in the Arab street, the party raised the slogan of releasing the political 
prisoners of the rebellion, and this was reiterated in the party’s Arabic press and in 
its public meetings.” This brought charges of “national deviation” against the party 
secretary and further disrupted the fragile party framework which had existed since 
the January plenum. A number of factors jointly contributed towards the crystaliza- 
tion of a climate of opinion among the Jewish cadre which was hostile to Musa and 
the unwelcome political line he had imposed on the party. There was the Jewish 
members’ closeness to the Yishuv, due to the pursuit of the popular front policy, 
coupled with a stronger reception for the ideas of the members of the ex-section, 
now active within the party. This provided the ideological framework within the 
party which, compounded with the hostility of a section of the Arab membership to 
Musa’s leadership, was to bring about the split. 

The unsettled mood of the Jewish cadres and the resentment felt against the 
political line imposed by Musa was closely mirrored among the Arab cadres. Just 
as the Jewish members were moving towards recognition of the transformation of 
the Yishuv into a national group and wanted to play a more active role within it, 
the Arab cadres were likewise moving towards closer identification with the Arab 
national movement. Their main grievance was the Arab/Jewish composition of 
the party. They resented the presence of Jewish members, believing that this pre- 
vented the growth of the party among the Arabs. They saw their association with 
Jews, of whatever political persuasion, as inviting accusations from within the 
Arab national movement and firmly believed that their task within the Arab street 
would be greatly facilitated by an assertion of political independence and the set- 
ting-up of a strictly Arab communist organization. 

The policies pursued by the party during the war years contributed in no small 
measure to the rise of this “national deviation” among the Arab members. It had 
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followed parallel policies within both the Jewish and the Arab communities, ap- 
pealing to their national consciousness in its efforts to manufacture support for the 
war. In the Arab street the party’s task was particularly difficult as it had to face a 
hostile public, the majority of whose sympathies lay firmly with the Axis powers. 
At the same time it had to counter German and Italian propaganda which harped 
on the Arabs’ desire for independence and attempted to keep alive the memories 
of the rebellion and the role of the British Army in suppressing it. The party tried 
to win the Arabs’ support for the Allies by trying to show that the struggle against 
fascism would at the same time weaken Zionism, and that a “just solution” to 
Palestine’s problems (and to the Arabs there could only be one just solution: that 
of an Arab independent state) would necessarily follow from the “just war” and the 
new age which they were promised would follow its conclusion. The toning down 
of the struggle against Britain in the party's written and oral propaganda after the 
German attack on the Soviet Union led to the struggle against Zionism assuming 
a more central place, and to this the party added insistent agitation on behalf of 
the prisoners of the rebellion. This led to a state of affairs, already observed in the 
case of the Jewish street, where the party was talking to each community in its 
own political language and appealing to it in terms of its national sentiments. 

The political opposition to the party leadership was compounded by personal 
differences and ambitions. Boulous Farah, who had been expelled from the party 
as far back as 1940, did not resign himself to political inactivity, but set about 
gathering around him a group of educated youth, a few of whom were already in 
the party, but most of who remained outside it. While considering themselves part 
of the communist movement in the country, and indeed being seen as such by out- 
siders, these activists did not.accept Musa’s authority. Farah’s opposition to Musa 
was motivated by personal ambition, though inevitably combined with political 
disagreements. He had dissented with Musa’s policy on the Arab rebellion and 
had accused him of leading the party into a “national deviation” through support 
for the Mufti’s leadership,”" whereby the party had lost its independent identity 
and political line.” At the same time he held Musa guilty of indecision over the 
“nation deviation” of the Jewish Section, and had demanded as early as 1938 the 
expulsion of its secretary Brozaza, from the party. He also disagreed with the 
party’s policy on the Arab labor movement during the war. While Musa’s policy 
rested on the attempt to breathe life into the existing labor organizations and to 
collaborate with the Haifa-based PAWS, Farah saw the need for the formation of 
independent labor unions and rejected the Haifa’s society's leadership as a conser- 
vative and politically subservient to the traditional Arab leadership. On the per- 
sonal level, Farah aspired to the party leadership himself and resented Musa, 
whom he deemed to be “illiterate,” his intellectual inferior, incapable of leading a 
communist party, and more specifically of not appealing to the Arab educated 
youth in the country. The party under Musa’s leadership had failed to win support 
outside of the narrow confines of the Arab working class, and the quality of its 
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membership failed to measure up to Farah’s conception of the kind of members it 
should have and its consequent place in the Arab national movement. 

The group around Farah in Haifa started initially as a gathering of intellectuals 
who were not ready to take the plunge and identify themselves with the party, but 
hesitated on its fringes. Most of its members were educated youth from well-to-do 
families, many of whom were Christians. They were both disenchanted with the 
policies of the traditional leadership of the Arab national movement and, owing to 
the family setup which characterized Palestinian Arab politics and the absence of 
modern political party structures, were unable to play an active political role. The 
activity of these youths initially centered around the journal 4/-Ghad™ and the 
Movement to Reform the Arab Village.” In 1942, a more formal organization, 
the Rays of Hope, was set up, later to be followed up by the FALT. Having se- 
cured a base among the young and among the workers, Farah was able to over- 
shadow Musa, who by now was no longer in control of the Jewish Section of the 
party and whose Arab supporters were reduced to a group of workers centered on 
Jaffa. Farah made use of Musa’s difficulties to extend his contacts with the Jewish 
members of the party” and appeared to share with them a number of common 
grievances against the general secretary, in particular the party's role during the re- 
bellion, the issue of recruitment in the Arab street, and the question of support for 
the Histadrut strike.” Indeed, to many Jewish members, Farah appeared to adhere 
more closely to an “internationalist position” and seemed free from Musa’s “national 
deviation.””” It became clear soon after the split that this was no more than an op- 
portunistic tactic. Farah’s group set out to establish an exclusively Arab party, which 
at the outset appeared indistinguishable from other Arab national groups and which 
persisted right up to partition in trying to win formal recognition from the tradi- 
tional leadership of the Arab movement. It is, however, more constructive to see the 
opposition of Farah’s group, as opposed to the strictly personal ambitions of Farah 
himself, as representing a much more fundamental divergence in the ranks of the 
Arab communists along a worker/intellectual dichotomy. The older generation of 
Arab who had joined the party in the late twenties and early thirties were mainly 
workers without formal education, who were attracted to the party in the first place 
as a result of the class struggle and in a self-conscious attempt to improve the stand- 
ing of their class. A number of them, including Musa, had received their training in 
Moscow and on their return tried to apply in Palestine what they had learned in the 
Cominttm school, but they had few pretensions to theoretical sophistication. They 
were content to follow the directives of the Comintern, and while giving support to 
the Arab movement in its anti-British and anti-Zionist struggle, remained grounded 
in the day-to-day struggles of the Arab working class, and perceived their first duty 
as being directed primarily at organizing and winning adherents from within that 
class. This became increasingly easier to accomplish during the war years when con- 
ditions allowed the development of an Arab labor movement. More importantly, 
they did not view their association with Jewish communists as a handicap which they 
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needed to overcome in their approach to Arab society, but accepted it as one of the 
fundamental tenets of “internationalism” which, as class-conscious workers subscrib- 
ing to communist doctrine, they accepted. 

The younger generation of Arab communists who were clustered round the 
Farah group had been attracted to the party as a result of the 1936 rebellion and the 
vacuum created by the absence of the traditional leadership from the country and its 
visible failure to accommodate them within the national movement. On the whole 
they possessed better educational qualifications than the first group: all had finished 
high school, and a few had been to university. They possessed an anticolonial and 
basically nationalist outlook, which was what had attracted them to the party in the 
first place. They were also acquainted, through their familiarity with a foreign lan- 
guage, with socialist ideas, and admired the national achievements of the Soviet 
Union. Their adherence to socialism, particularly its anti-imperialist content, was a 
reaction against the economic order they associated with British imperialism. Not 
only did the class composition of this group differ from that of the early generation 
of communists but, possessing an “intellectual” self-image, their interest in trade 
union organization merely aimed at providing themselves with a power base and 
was not the sole ambition of their activity. They hoped to appeal to a much wider 
section of the population, the educated youth in particular and all those opposed to 
the mandate and wanting independence. Thus they saw the necessity of an alliance 
with the leadership of the national movement, and of making the party attractive to 
the broadest possible section of Arab opinion. This in its turn meant not only dilut- 
ing the party’s class approach, but dlso getting rid of the Jewish connection. 


The Split and the Formation of 


the National Liberation League 

The spark which brought matters to a head and provided the immediate cause of 
the split was the disagreement over the propriety of party support for a strike 
called by the Histadrut in the army-run labor camps in May 1943.” The issue was 
not manifestly an important one, and the decision to support the strike and call on 
both Arab and Jewish workers to participate in it was taken by the party secretariat 
in Musa’s absence. The latter however did not agree with this decision, and subse- 
quently reversed it.2? He reasoned that the party could not cooperate with the 
Histadrut as the latter had not consulted the Arabs about the strike;” he regarded 
the way the Histadrut had conducted the strike as showing that it was not merely 
a struggle for economic demands, but was aimed at asserting the Histadrut’s lead- 
ership over the Arab labor movement. Success of the strike would not only lead 
the Histadrut to claim that it possessed the confidence of the Arab workers in the 
camps,” but would allow it to exploit this success by enrolling Arab workers 
within its ranks.’ The Jewish members, on the other hand, saw this as one more 
move on the part of the general secretary to limit their capacity for maneuver in 
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the Jewish street.” They insisted on the necessity of taking part in the strike and 
approached the issue as one involving merely workers’ economic rights which the 
party could not afford to ignore.** Furthermore, they argued that their absence 
would isolate them further within the Jewish labor movement. They added that 
just as the party should not confuse the Jewish inhabitants of the county with Zi- 
onism, it should not confuse the rank-and-file Jewish workers with the Histadrut 
leadership. In this they were joined by Farah’s Haifa group, which also supported 
participation in the strike and accused Musa of wanting to split the Arab and Jew- 
ish workers’ movement further and prevent their coming together.” The strength 
of opposition to Musa’s line was such that he was forced to back down; he offered 
instead a compromise whereby the Arabs were instructed not to participate in the 
strike, while the Jewish members of the party were allowed to make their own 
choice.” This did not prove to be a workable compromise and amounted to the 
pursuit of two separate lines to accommodate the two feuding sections of the pop- 
ulation. The immediate result of this disagreement was the refusal of the over- 
whelming majority of the Jewish members and some members of the secretariat to 
abide by the directives of the general secretary and the consequent disintegration 
of the party. This process was hastened along by an unforeseen development: 
Moscow’s decision to dismantle the Comintern. 

The decision to dissolve the Communist International came as a surprise and 
shock to the leadership of the PCP. Although it was regarded as a mere formality,” 
it led to a weakening of Musa’s already precarious position, and added to the con- 
siderable confusion and disunity already prevailing. While the party had not had any 
direct contact with the Comintern for a number of years,” its abolition deprived the 
general secretary of any claim to being the final depository of orthodoxy and from 
playing the role of mediator between the Comintern Executive and the rank-and- 
file members of the party. Musa’s strength had lain in the Comintern’s sanction of 
his position, and the control of the party apparatus which he enjoyed as a result. Up 
to the time of the Comintern’s dissolution, Musa held a virtual veto on all impor- 
tant decisions, and more than once exercized this by overriding the decisions of the 
other members of the secretariat. The Comintern’s dissolution deprived him of his 
authority’? and it opened the door to challenges to his leadership, both from those 
who disagreed with his politics and saw in them a departure from the “correct” com- 
munist path, as was the case with the Jewish opposition, and from those like Farah, 
whose opposition was of a more personal nature. 

With the abolition of Moscow’s ‘central control, a number of communist par- 
ties emphasized their national identities, claiming to advocate a national commu- 
nism free from any outside control. This was expressed in the behavior of both 
Arab and Jewish communities. The former favored greater involvement with the 
Arab national movement and the shedding of their Jewish handicap in order to 
appeal more to their national community, while the latter, recognizing that it was 
difficult to ignore the “national consciousness” of nearly a half a million Jews in 
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the country, wanted to effect a revision in the basic tenets of the party. These had 
been established at a time when the Jewish presence in the country was still in- 
significant and the Arab movement had seemed to hold a promise of waging a de- 
termined anti-British struggle. 

This news of the dissolution of the Comintern, following hard on the heels of 
the conflict over the Histadrut strike, afforded the Farah group the opportunity it 
needed to deprive Musa of his remaining Arab base and to assume the leadership 
of the Arab communist movement. By May 1943, Musa had already lost the alle- 
giance of the Jewish membership of the party. The aftermath of the strike brought 
a period of.complete anarchy and confusion. At this juncture, the Arab opposition 
group embarked on a step which finalized the split and made the possibility of any 
future reunion of Arab and Jewish communists extremely unlikely. Immediately 
after a CC meeting held in the last week of May to try and heal the rift in the 
party,” an Arabic leaflet appeared under the name of the CC which was quickly 
seized upon by the Jewish opposition to formalize the already existing split.“ Al- 
though the leaflet was the work of individual Arab members, not all of whom 
were members of the CC,” and although it was repudiated by Musa, who denied 
CC authorization for its publication,” the damage had been done. The leaflet pro- 
claimed the PCP as “a national Arab party in whose ranks there are Jews who ac- 
cept its national program.” It welcomed the abolition of the Comintern as 
opening the path for the entrance of national elements into its ranks, and declared 
that the CC had purged “Zionist deviationists” from the party and proceeded to 
expel the members of the Tel Aviv and Hadar (Haifa) branches. What followed 
can only be described as near anarchy, with the expulsion by Musa of members of 
the Jewish opposition® and counter-expulsions of Arabs by a Jewish opposition 
group under the leadership of S Mikunis.* The months following were character- 
ized by utter confusion, with the appearance of a number of self-appointed CCs 
each claiming to represent the party; contacts between the contending groups 
were maintained for some time in the hope of finding an agreeable framework for 
cooperation, but a proposed plenum to be attended by Jews and Arabs of all the 
groups was continuously postponed, and eventually never took place.” The gulf 
separating the groups, which now amounted to two on the Arab side and three on 
the Jewish, and the intergroup differences between them, proved too large to sur- 
mount. Although Musa himself and his small group of Arab supporters were op- 
posed to the split and in favor of the continued existence of a united communist 
party, they were not able to hold the party together, and it subsequently ceased to 
exist as a centralized and disciplined bd ik 

The disintegration of the party brought the Farah group into prominence as the 
only disciplined and coherent group among the Arab communists. Simultaneously, 
some of Musa’s supporters began to desert him and attach themselves to the oppo- 
sition.“? Musa himself, though supported by a number of leading communists, was 
not able to muster sufficient support to maintain a meaningful Arab-Jewish party, 
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and realizing his weakness, chose to retire from political activity, resigning in No- 
vember from the by now fictitious position of general secretary. The summer of 
1943 was spent in a series of meetings organized by the Haifa group to set up a na- 
tional communist movement throughout the country. In the absence of any contact 
with Moscow, both Arab and Jewish communists looked to the Syrian Communist 
Party, and to its leader, K Bakdash,* for guidance. Owing to the state of affairs in 
the now nonexistent party, those members who went to consult Bakdash did so 
necessarily on their own group’s initiative and not as representatives of the party as 
a whole.*? Bakdash seems to have condoned the existing split, and advised the Arab 
communists to set themselves up as an independent national communist organiza- 
tion without giving it an explicitly communist title,’ and a member of the CC of 
the Syrian party was dispatched to Palestine to investigate the affairs of the party.” 
His recommendations were in line with those of Bakdash, based on the view of the 
impossibility of maintaining a joint Arab-Jewish organization in the charged na- 
tional atmosphere prevailing in the country. 

The confusion in the ranks of the Arab communists came to an end with the 
setting-up of the NLL. In September 1943, a meeting was held in Haifa which 
was attended by Farah’s group and a number of Arab members of the party, which 
decided on the establishment of an Arab communist party. Following this meet- 
ing all efforts were concentrated on convincing the Arab cadre of the party, Musa 
included, of the necessity of joining this new organization,” and the idea of sepa- 
rate Arab and Jewish organizations was now formally accepted and propagated.” 
For some time, the Arab communists continued to appear under the fame of the 
PCP,” but early in 1944, the title National Liberation League (Usbat al~Taharrur 
al-Watani, referred to as NLL), indicating the noncommunist image the Arab 
communists wanted to project, was adopted. The first bulletin containing the 
NLL program was issues on February 1, 1944.% The formation of the NLL was 
not, at the outset, regarded by its founder as a continuation of the PCP, nor was it 
so regarded by its friends or enemies. Its program did not include any reference to 
the principles of socialism or revolution, but confined itself to the Arab move- 
ment’s struggle for national independence. Indeed the name chosen for the group 
was self-explanatory; it indicated the “national” composition and orientation of 
the group and confined its aims to those of “liberation” from foreign domination. 
The NLL further defined its early outlook in two ways: by its demand to the tra- 
ditional Arab leaders to grant recognition to the league as part of the Arab na- 
tional movement*! and its deliberate choice of a Muslim as president of an 
organization whose leadership was predominantly Christian. 


The Communist Movement in the Jewish Street 
The situation among the ranks of the Jewish communists was more confused and 
chaotic than on the Arab side, due to the existence of numerous small groups who, 
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while being united in their enmity tq Musa, could agree on little else The rest of 
1943 was spent in little activity, most of the groups’ energies being absorbed by 
their attempts to find common ground. A chief preoccupation was the combating 
of certain defeatist trends which were circulating among the Jewish members: that 
there was no place for an organized communist party in the country as the failure 
of the united PCP had shown, and that the Jewish communists should content 
themselves with the establishment of a wider and more loosely based antifascist 
movement.” The beginning of 1944 saw the appearance of some semblance of 
unity and the crystalization of three distinct groups. The smallest of these, which 
was not to have any lasting presence on the political scene, was made up of part of 
the old membership of the section and the Emet group, who refused to cooperate 
with other Jewish communist groups and established themselves as a separate or- 
ganization.© The second was composed of a number of important party leaders 
who had remained loyal to Musa and were sympathetic to neither the Arab oppo- 
sition nor the Jewish opposition led by Mikunis, and some sections of the party's 
youth movement. Discussions were initiated with the Mikunis group to resurrect 
the party after it had become clear that the split was final and Musa had retired 
from active political life, and the political materials to be submitted to a congress 
to take place in 1944 were agreed upon. Only part of this group, however, finally 
merged with the Mikunis group to establish a new communist party. The rem- 
nant formed themselves into the Communist Educational Union! and were to 
continue a separate existence until after the establishment of the state in 1948. 
The third group was the largest ahd most important. Led by S Mikunis and P 
Feinhaus, both of whom had figured prominently in the opposition to Musa’s 
leadership before and during the split, it succeeded in drawing to its ranks part of 
the ex-Emet group and a section of the group around Slonim and Tzabari. In 
March 1944, a framework for union was achieved and the group held its first con- 
gress, termed the Eighth Party Congress, in May 1944,” laying claim to being the 
legitimate continuation of the pre-split PCP? 

The Communist Educational Union held its founding congress in April 1945; 
on this occasion it came out firmly in support of the “Jewish national home” and 
declared its acceptance of the goal of political independence for the Yishuy, calling 
for its further economic and political development.” The group held to the view 
that Palestine was not in need of a communist party, and saw its role as one of 
“spreading communist ideology among workers in the Yishuv.”” It structured itself 
accordingly. Its organizational framework was extremely loose, and it proclaimed 
its doors open to all those who accepted its educational and propagandist aims, 
while emphasizing that members did not have to abide by the decisions of the 
leadership, and that the constitution of the group could be changed by a simple 
majority vote.”? While continuing to attack the leadership of the Histadrut and the 
Zionist movement for their “mistaken” policies, and paying lip service to the need 
for cooperation with the Arabs to ensure the equal rights of both communities in 
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the country, it adopted the slogans of the Zionist movement as its own to the ex- 
tent that it became indistinguishable from the latter. This it echoed the demand for 
the immediate entry into Palestine of one hundred thousand Jewish refugees from 
the displaced persons camps in Europe, and proclaimed the right of the Yishuv to 
self-defense.”* The culmination of this stand was the consequent laudatory attitude 
to the Hagana and the call on Jewish youth to enter its ranks.” Although the group 
was denied recognition by the international communist movement,”* it perceived 
its role as one of “destroying the walls of suspicion and estrangement between the 
Yishuv’ and the communists abroad,” and made the claim as early as 1946 that the 
Soviet Union supported a solution of the Palestine problem based on “the right to 
self-determination of both nations in the country.” A conference held in October 
1947 saw the transformation of the group into the Hebrew Communist Party, 
whose aim was now described as “fusing the theory of communism with the na- 
tional and social liberation of the Hebrew nation in Palestine” and which “aspired 
to be a driving force in the Yishuv for national independence.””? This group, un- 
characteristically for a self-proclaimed communist party, developed the thesis of the 
Jews in Palestine constituting an “oppressed colonial people” and proclaimed their 
fight as one of “national liberation of the Yishuv.” But partition was rejected as a 
solution to the problem and the group put forward a scheme of “territorial federal- 
ism,” encompassing complicated divisions and safeguards designed to allay the 
fears of both communities of being dominated by the other side, while at the same 
time preserving the framework of an “independent democratic united state.” Need- 
less to say, the group supported the establishment of the Israeli state when partition 
was decreed, maintaining contact with one of the most extreme Jewish terrorist 
groups,” but soon after amalgamated with the Israeli Communist Party. 

The Mikunis group held its first congress in May 1944, an event which was 
proclaimed to heal the split which had taken place in the party the summer be- 
fore. It was now explained that the reason for the split was the unspecified “exis- 
tence of differences in political views,” and the blame was put on Musa for the 
absence of democracy in the party which would have enabled the resolution of 
these problems within the united party framework.™ The new party's policies as 
formulated by the decisions of the congress, were based on opposition to the 
White Paper and the Land Transfer Regulations, which were seen as providing 
the conditions for the partitioning of the country.® At the same time the party de- 
clared itself in support of the entry of Jewish refugees from the displaced persons 
camps in Europe to Palestine, if they so wished, but refused to toncur in the de- 
mands for unlimited immigration. The party affirmed its belief in the community 
of interests between the Jewish settlers and the Arabs in the country and called for 
the establishment of an “independent democratic state” which would guarantee 
“complete equality of rights to the Jewish national minority.” A special provision 
was called for to ensure the establishment of extensive autonomy to local authori- 
ties to enable the Jewish community to develop its national culture.® 
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The party which emerged from the “Eighth Congress” was in no way a contin- 
uation of the old PCP, though it tried hard to appear as such. The new leadership 
had simply glossed over and ignored tthe division of the party on national lines; yet 
it was noticeable that not a single greeting to the congress was received from any 
fraternal communist party in the neighboring Arab states.” The Arab-Jewish na- 
tional conflict was not discussed at this congress, nor was it to be discussed at any 
of the future gatherings; it was simply ignored and the party, which for the first 
time obtained legal permission to publish it’s journal Kol Haam in December 
1944,” produced its literature in many European languages but not a single leaflet 
was published in Arabic. The new party took a further step away from the pre-split 
PCP: in its endeavor to gain entry into the Histadrut, it attempted the first-ever 
public self-criticism of the past mistakes of the old leadership of the party.” In a 
self-proclaimed spirit of “bolshevic self-criticism,” it tried to dissociate itself from 
the policies adopted during the 1936 rebellion by claiming that party members had 
not be consulted at the time by the leadership, and that the consequent struggle 
waged by the party’s Jewish cadres had succeeded in ejecting this old leadership. It 
went on to explain that the party’s policy in that period had been mistaken in its 
support for the rebellion and in its failure to struggle against the leadership of the 
Mufti, who had been in contact with the fascists and had “become their agent.” It 
had also held to a mistaken view of the Jewish community “as a single reactionary 
body opposed to the Arab people as a single progressive body” and consequently 
failed to draw up a program for the future of the Jewish community.” 

The new party differed also as a result of the general atmosphere of legality in 
which it was now allowed to operate. For the first time, communists openly called 
for attendance of party meetings and advertised them publicly. The first attempt 
to enter the political field came with the Histadrut elections held in August 1944. 
While the Jewish opposition in the party had objected to Musa’s attempts to dis- 
solve the Proletarian Faction in 1943, this group was not reorganized now that 
Musa was no longer in control, but the party continued to implement his policy 
by pressing for individual membership of its members in the Histadrut. However, 
despite meetings with representatives of the Jewish workers’ leaders and the self- 
criticism which the party undertook, it was unable to meet the demands placed 
on it by the Histadrut, namely open and complete support for Jewish immigra- 
tion, and the development of the “national home” in all its facets, and it thus 
failed to win admittance.” In the following years, the party continued its at- 
tempts to press the executive committee of the Histadrut to meet to discuss the 
problem of its cadres’ admission and regarded the matter as one of “top prior- 
ity, ””? but only managed to win entry early in 1947.” More successfully the party, 
appearing under the name of the Popular Democratic List won 3,948 votes in the 
elections to the Yishuv’s elected assembly and gained three seats.” Its program 
was based on a call for increased participation of the Yishuv in the war effort 
guaranteeing the national rights of the Yishuv, claiming to stand in the name of 
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numerous groups within the Jewish community encompassing “workers, clerks, 
artisans, shopkeepers, intellectuals, small farmers and small traders.”® In its first 
legal appearance in the councils of the Yishuv, the party declared itself in favor of 
abolishing the White Paper of 1939, but was vague on the issue of immigration.” 
It vehemently rejected the setting-up of a Jewish state, which it characterized as 
being merely a prelude to partition. In its place it put forward the demand of in- 
dependence for a “united Palestine” with vague provisions of “equality of rights 
for the Jewish settlers.” This successful entry into the politics of the Yishuv sig- 
nified the party’s self-imposed restriction of its activity to the Jewish section of 
the population, and differentiated it further from the pre-split PCP. 

The party’s position on the nature of the Yishuv and its rights evolved gradu- 
ally and was not clearly formulated at the founding congress of May 1944. To a 
large extent this was due to the absence of strong contacts with Moscow and to 
the lack of any lead from the latter as to what the “orthodox communist” position 
should be and how the international communist movement regarded the Jewish 
question, with particular reference to the establishment of the “national home.”” 
Yet as early as the Eighth Congress, the new party had indicated the importance 
of the issue of the Yishuv’s position in Palestine, by proclaiming that the “mark of 
progressive forces in Palestine is the attitude taken towards the equality of rights 
for the Jewish population.” An indication of the line adopted by the interna- 
tional communist movement came on the occasion of the International Workers’ 
Congress in London in 1945, when a resolution, pro-Zionist in tone, and indicat- 
ing support for the “national home,” was supported by the Soviet Union. This was 
understood by the party to signal Moscow's approval for closer identification with 
the struggles and aspirations of the Yishuv.! The party accordingly adapted its 
activity and propaganda to this new position, proclaiming that the “progressive 
forces in the world” were in support of the “free development of the national 
home” and the Yishuv’s “just war against the White Paper.”'” Already in May 
1945, the party was raising the slogan “let us struggle for the development of the 
national home.” In June 1946, when the British authorities held the Yishuv 

“under violent military siege” arresting nearly three thousand people, among them 
leaders of the Zionist movement and the Histadrut, in an attempt to curb Jewish 
terrorism,’™ the party came out for the first time in its history in open support of 
the Zionist leadership. Declaring the British action to be an “outrage” and a “new 
expression of colonial oppression,” it describe those arrested as “the sons and 
daughters of the Yishuv” and their apprehension as a serious attack “ upon the ele- 
mentary rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine.” Calling for the immediate re- 
lease of all those arrested, it proposed lodging a complaint in the name of the 
Yishuv at the UN.’ After this, the party's literature abounded with calls for the 
“recognition of the existing Jewish community and its rights to free national de- 
velopment,”!” and it called for acknowledgement of the fact that the “national 
home” was now a “reality” and that the existence of “two peoples in Palestine 
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could no longer be denied.” The party’s delegates abroad were now explaining 
Jewish terrorism by ascribing it tothe justified bitterness of the masses of the 
Yishuv against colonial rule”! and professed to see the Jewish resistance to the 
British as “objectively viewed, something in the nature of a protest against colonial 
rule” with the Yishuv being increasingly posed in the role of an “oppressed na- 
tional group in a colonial country.”’” 

The problem of “understanding” with the Arabs and the need to find common 
ground with those whom the party declared “we shall have to live together for- 
ever”!!! figured prominentaly in the Jewish communists’ deliberations and propa- 
ganda, yet the practical outcome of this considerable verbal activity was practically 
nil. The party’s congresses reiterated the need for unity with the “progressive 
forces” in the Arab community, stressing that this was the only way to convince 
Jews and Arabs that cooperation in the country was possible.'"! Yet, with the ex- 
ception of a few joint leaflets on the occasion of industrial action, no other form of 
cooperation between\the Arab and Jewish communists was established prior to the 
termination of the mandate. Despite the pressure exerted on the Jewish commu- 
nists from abroad,” the desired cooperation simply did not materialize. In public, 
the Jewish communists claimed that both Arab and Jewish communists shared the 
same opinions on, all major issues affecting Palestine, and that the split was “a ques- 
tion of internal organization.”! Yet the party's spokesman, Mikunis, refused to 
commit himself on whether there was a “difference in principle” between the two 
groups as regards the form of government each advocated for the future independ- 
ent Palestine state.!™ In private, hdwever, the Jewish communists blamed the lack 
of cooperation on the Arab communists’ “opportunistic position” of refusing to co- 
operate on the grounds that this would “isolate them from the Arab national move- 
ment” and their desire to appear as a “purely Arab group.” The truth of the 
matter was that the gap between the two groups was too wide to bridge and was 
becoming increasingly wider with each step taken by the Jewish communists in 
support of the “national home.” The Arab communists did not at any time recog- 
nize the “equal national rights” of the Yishuv and persisted in their support for the 
White Paper and in opposing Jewish immigration and even the entry of Jewish 
refugees. In calling for an independent Arab state in Palestine, where Jews would 
enjoy civil but not national minority rights, they were further away from the Jewish 
communists than they had been even at the time of the split in 1943. 

Prior to the split of May 1943, the communist movement in Palestine had de- 
clared its support for the demands of the Arab national movement, its only proviso 
being the necessity of guaranteeing full equality and civil rights to the Jewish in- 
habitants. The new Jewish party came out in its first congress in May 1944" in 
support of an independent democratic state, which was not described as Arab or 
Jewish but deliberately left ambiguous. This unsatisfactory position was soon left 
behind, and at its Tenth Congress, the party, while condemning “any forms of par- 
tition or federation,” put forward the slogan of a “united Arab Jewish state ... 
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democratic and independent [with] full equality of rights.”""” At the same time it 
raised the slogan of the necessity of taking the Palestine problem to the security 
council of the UN, where it was hoped the influence of the democratic and pro- 
gressive forces would be brought to bear to achieve a just settlement of the prob- 
lem."* The partys main aim was to remove the problem of Palestine’s future “from 
the hands of Anglo-US imperialism” and on the this basis it objected to the visit of 
the Anglo-US Investigation Committee to Palestine in March 1946, and described 
it as an attempt to keep the Soviet Union out of the area and as “illegal.”™? 

By 1947, the party had moved even further along the road to recognizing “two 
separate national groups” in the country, and was arguing for the rights of both 
peoples to “independence in a single, free and democratic Palestine ... on the prin- 
ciple of full equality of civil and national political rights.”!2° Denying that immi- 
gration was in any way a serious problem, and maintaining its distinction between 
the Palestine problem and that of the Jewish refugees in Europe, the party put for- 
ward its proposal for a “unitarian binational solution,”!”! and even went as far as 
accepting the “federal solution” which it had previously rejected if this proved to 
be the desire of the country’s inhabitants. Rejecting both an Arab and Jewish state 
as implying the domination of one people by another, the party's proposed state 
was based on proportional representation; condemning the “arithmetical ap- 
proach” and denying the need for parity, it claimed that once the foreign element 
was removed from Palestine, the two peoples would settle down and solve their 
problems amicably. This was the Jewish communists’ decision at a time when the 
Soviet Union itself had just decided to clarify its own position on the problem and 
throw its weight behind the, until now, totally unacceptable idea of partition. 

The Soviet Union’s public attitude on the Palestine problem began to take 
shape only during the April-May 1947 discussions at the UN. The Soviet repre- 
sentative’s speech contained implicit support for partition. For the first time ever, a 
communist spokesman admitted the possibility of a partition solution and en- 
dorsed “the aspirations of the Jews to establish their own state”! This, however, 
was declared a second choice to be implemented only in the case of failure to real- 
ize the establishment of “an independent, dual, democratic, homogenous Arab- 
Jewish state.” The ambiguity in this new Soviet approach allowed the party to 
maintain its original position, and its political propaganda continued to demand 
the creation of a binational state and to condemn partition. Thus in September 
1947, the party condemned the majority report of the UNSCOP, which was in 
favor of partition, and criticized it for awarding the projected Jewish state a size 
“beyond the dreams” of the Zionist leaders, declaring it to be “unworkable and im- 
possible to implement.’ It came out of favor of the minority report calling for 
the creation of a “federal state.” A month later, when the Soviet representative de- 
clared his country’s support for the minority report “in principle” but called for the 
implementation of the majority proposal which he described as a “bad solution” 
but the only possible one in the prevailing circumstances of deteriorating relations 
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between Jews and Arabs, the party reproduced his speech in its journal but re- 
frained from indicating its own position.'% The change was, however, not long in 
coming, and a few days later it came out in support of partition and the two-state 
plan.’ Without waiting for the resolution of the problem at the UN nor ascer- 
taining which side the Soviet Union would eventually support, the party revised 
its previous opposition to partition in its political propaganda and declared itself 
wholeheartedly in favor of a struggle “for the establishment of two independent 
democratic states” in the country.'2’ 

The Jewish communists’ support for the setting-up of the Jewish state and the 
war which followed was total. Finding themselves for the first time in their history 
in complete unity of purpose with the rest of the Yishuv, they strove to form a 
united front with the “progressive wing” of the Zionist movement.” In calling for 
this, the party did not omit to mention that the success of the Yishuv’s struggle 
against the mandate was partly due to the help of the Soviet Union and “all pro- 
gressive forces” in the world.’” With the proclamation of the State of Israel in May 
1948, the Jewish communists hailed the onset of this “great day” and called for the 
total mobilization of the Yishuv to partake in “the fight for our freedom,” in which 
the Jewish state’s only allies were “the whole Jewish people” and the Soviet Union. 
Members of the party took an active part in the ongoing war against the invading 
Arab armies, while certain of its leaders were dispatched abroad to solicit aid for 
the newly established state.“ During the military operations themselves, the party 
adopted a hard line, calling for the lifting of the arms embargo, criticizing the pro- 
visional government for agreeing to a cease-fire with the Arab states, and justifying 
the occupation of Arab areas outside the boundaries of the proposed Jewish state 
by referring to reasons of “strategic necessity.” 

With the party's signing of the Israeli Declaration of Independence, and its 
general secretary becoming one of the thirty-one members of the Provisional 
Council of Government, the Jewish communists had traveled full circle and finally 
returned to the position which they‘had held in 1919, before the parting of the 
ways between them and the rest of the Zionist movement. For nearly a quarter of 
a century they had waged a fierce struggle against establishing the “national home” 
and the partitioning of Palestine. In the end, considerations of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy proved to be the deciding factor in their political decisions, and it was this 
rather than any internal ideological revision which had caused them to turn their 
backs on their years of hostility to Zionism, and finally to accept the “national so- 
lution” to the Jewish problem. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Arab National 


Communist Movement 


The Arab Workers’ Congress 


A. The Communists and the Arab Labor Movement 


Prior to the split of the PCP in 1943, the Arab communists were active in the two 
competing Arab labor organizations, the FALT and the various branches of the 
PAWS. The establishment of the NLL early in 1944 was a triumph for the Haifa 
opposition group which had itself launched the FALT during its struggle with the 
party leadership. However, with the establishment of the NLL, a new organiza- 
tional framework was created which rendered the FALT unnecessary. Simultane- 
ously, the disappearance of the united PCP had weakened Musa’s supporters in 
the labor movement, who were active in the ranks of the PAWS, and reconciled 
them to their Haifa enemies, now in control of the only organized Arab commu- 
nist group. This convergence reflected itself in a change of policy in the FALT. Al- 
though it continued to exist for some time, its leaders, who were now also the 
leaders of the NLL, favored activity within the framework of the PAWS. This 
helped further to heal the breach between the Haifa group and Musa’s old sup- 
porters in Jaffa and Jerusalem. This new line reflected itself in the halting of at- 
tempts to win over new members and in a more positive attitude towards the 
PAWS. New applicants were now turned down and advised to join the existing 
PAWS branches,’ while / Ittibad, the organ of the FALT, continuously called for 
collaboration between all sections of the Arab labor movement, and the creation of 
a new framework which would bring together the FALT and the PAWS. 

The FALT remained numerically weaker than its rival and did not'succeed in 
winning acceptance as a legitimate partner in the labor movement. Nevertheless, it 
scored a major success by bringing out a weekly journal, 4/ Ittihad. An editorial in 
the first issue emphasized the contribution of the Arab working class and the Arab 
people in Palestine to the struggle to defeat Nazism. It declared, as one of its aims, 
the familiarization of its readers with workers’ struggles throughout the world, to 
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enable Arab workers to benefit from the experiences of others in the common 
struggle for the creation of “a free and happy world.” Its second major aim was to 
pursue the daily economic struggle of Arab workers to improve their economic, 
social, and cultural conditions and to unite their efforts in one strong movement. 
The editorial went on to explain that by defending the rights of “the toiling 
masses of the people,” it was serving the interests of Arab Palestine as a whole and 
showing the world the progressive face of the Arab national movement. 

From the start, £ Ittihad received the support of the left branches of the 
PAWS. In response to a letter sent by the editor of the paper to all Arab labor or- 
ganizations calling on them “to participate in editing the workers’ paper” by send- 
ing representatives to take part in periodic meetings to decide its general policy,’ 
four organizations which belonged to the PAWS responded favorably. The Arab 
workers’ societies in Jerusalem, Ramalla, Bethlehem, and Beitjala agreed to send 
their representatives and proposed the formation of a central administrative coun- 
cil, calling on all other Arab labor organizations to support / Ittihad as the legiti- 
mate voice of the Arab working class in Palestine.® 

For the first two years of its existence, 4! Ittihad devoted considerable attention 
to labor affairs and to the activity of Arab labor organizations. It is important to see 
the views expounded by the paper not as solely representative of the opinions of a 
number of trade unionists, but as being an important ideological component of the 
armory of the Arab communists. / Ittihad served as the organ of both the Arab 
labor movement and of the NLL, and its editors and most frequent writers were 
the political leaders of the NLL. Most of the articles relating to the affairs of the 
labor movement were written by Farah, himself one of the founders of the NLL.’ 

The Arab communists saw their role within the labor movement as defending 
and protecting the interests of the Arab workers by demanding an end to the “wage 
discrimination” policy of the government, and decrying the existing differentiation 
in wages and conditions of Arab and Jewish workers.® The government was called 
upon to grant official recognition to the Arab labor organizations’ and criticized 
for “not creating the conditions necessary” for the progress of trade unionism,'° 
with collective bargaining instituted by the introduction of the relevant labor legis- 
lation.’ Company unions were denounced as an attempt by the foreign companies 
to thwart independent labor organization, as were private labor exchanges which 
charged the workers fees for securing them employment,’ and the government was 
called upon to establish public exchanges and to outlaw private ones.” The attitude 
to the Labor Department was ambivalent. Initially, it was welcomed as providing 
the impetus for trade union organization, and for conferring legality on the sponta- 
neous organizational activity of.the workers. This defense of the department’s ac- 
tivity can be understood in terms of the support and cooperation which the FALT 
had received from the Labor Department on its formation and especially from one 
of the labor inspectors, Y Chudleigh." The department's failings were referred to 
“the opposition of reactionary elements in the administration” to its activities.’ But 
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after continuously insisting that the department's role was “not only to register the 
conditions of the workers but to change them,” 4/ Ittihad dismissed the depart- 
ment for having become “an obedient tool in the hands of the government.””” The 
duty of the Arab labor movement was to put pressure on the government to com- 
ply with a number of demands: the introduction of social insurance and pension 
schemes, the fixing of minimum wages and minimum working hours, equalizing 
the wages of Arab workers with those of non~Arabs,”® the setting-up of supervisory 
councils with workers’ participation, revising the laws forbidding strikes, imple- 
menting free compulsory primary education, and embarking on construction 
schemes for schools, hospitals, and roads to absorb workers threatened by impend- 
ing unemployment at the end of the war.” 

A series of articles explaining the importance of organization “as the basis of 
success” in the struggle between workers and employers also pointed to the neces- 
sity of a strong labor movement to attract the attention of the traditional leader- 
ship of the national movement, and to perform its role “in the national struggle 
and in the creation of a new society with no exploitation.” To be able to show the 
progressive face of the labor movement abroad, to give the lie to the Histadrut’s 
assertions that its opponents in Palestine were “reactionary feudal effendis,” and to 
have a voice in the national councils and in deciding policy relating to Palestine’s 
future and to the workers affairs, it was necessary to unite all Arab labor organiza- 
tions in one “higher Arab labor council.””! While rejecting the PAW’s claim to 
leadership of the labor movement, the Arab communists indicated that they were 
willing to collaborate with the PAWS leaders. The new leadership they proposed 
would draw on the experience of the older organizations like the PAWS, and on 
the awareness and progressive outlook of new organizations like the FALT.” 

Not long after its establishment, 4/ Ittihad was forced to defend itself against 
accusations, made in the guise of “the national interest” that it was dividing na- 
tional unity with its calls for an independent labor organization and an economic 
struggle against the employers. F Nassar” replied to these attacks by affirming the 
political role of the labor movement in showing “the progressive face of our strug- 
gle to the popular democratic forces in the world” and denied that the HAC, 
formed as it was at the behest of the Arab League, was representative of Palestine’s 
Arab inhabitants.” Despite this, the labor movement was prepared to cooperate 
with other classes in Palestine, “the peasants and the small capitalists and landown- 
ers,” on the basis of a “common interest against imperialism.” Nevertheless it did 
this conscious that its duty lay in drawing the other two classes away from concen- 
trating their efforts on the struggle against Zionism, and directing them:against the 
“main enemy” of the Arab national movement, British imperialism. 

The Arab communists were careful to explain that their primary preoccupation 
was the national struggle for independence and that the labor movement’s duty 
was “to support the national economy in the present stage of the national libera- 
tion struggle.”*6 Arab employers were to be treated differently from foreign ones; 
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whereas the latter were “obstacles in the way of independence,””” the Arab workers 
were conscious of the need to strengthen national unity and did “not want to em- 
barrass the national economy.” Cooperation and mutual sacrifice on both sides 
were called for in order that the workers should not be exploited under the pretext 
of “nationalist slogans” and the argument was put to the employers that the grant- 
ing of higher wages was in their own best interests as it would lead to higher pro- 
ductivity and to higher sales of their goods as a result of the improved purchasing 
power of a large section of the population.” Farah rejected “patriotic” attacks on 
the Arab labor movement as being based on the identification of “national inter- 
est” with a small section of the population who stood at the head of the national 
movement and who were “afraid of losing some of their profits,” and emphasized 
that the workers’ struggle was a fundamental part of the national movement.” The 
working class was declared to constitute “one third of the Arab population” and to 
be the only class which was “growing daily as a result of the development of indus- 
try.” Thus it was only right that the labor movement should participate in the 
struggle according to its own interests, particularly as the national struggle was 
“not a monopoly of any one class.”2! Going even further, he declared that the 
working class was “the most important class in society” and the one with the 
biggest stake in “liberating humanity from the existing regime of exploitation and 
national slavery.” In the specific case of Palestine, the Arab workers were directly 
threatened by the influx of Jewish immigration and land transfers to Jewish com- 
panies, which necessarily led to increased unemployment and the migration of 
large numbers of peasants to the towns in search of scare employment. The work- 
ing class had a direct interest in engaging in the political struggle to defend its 
own threatened rights, and to influence events in such a way as to ensure that the 
existing economic and political regime in the country was a democratic one, to en- 
able it to realize its aims.” 

The differences between the left branches of the PAWS and the central leader- 
ship of the organization in Haifa manifested themselves more clearly with the 
growth of the influence of the NLL, which through the wide distribution of its 
organ Al Ittihad, was able to reach the rank-and-file members of the PAWS.” The 
communists now controlled the labor organizations of Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Gaza, 
in addition to a number of smaller branches, which left the PAWS leadership in 
control of only Haifa, and numerous rural branches with insignificant membership. 
The rift between the two sections of the movement made itself felt on a number of 
issues. Most importantly the PAWS leadership was opposed to worker participa- 
tion in political affairs, while the left took the opportunity of every labor gathering 
to press its political demands on the government and on the national leadership.” 
At the same time, the left branches openly declared their association with the com- 
munist movement. A number of prominent leaders of the labor organizations in 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Nazareth regularly wrote for A/ Ittihad, while some officers of 
PAWS branches held official positions in the NLL.” The gatherings of the left 
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branches increasingly issued political resolutions demanding the widening of dem- 
ocratic liberties in the country, and came out openly in support of the Red Army 
and the USSR.” In Haifa, on the other hand, celebrations held on the occasion of 
May day were characterized by attacks on the Arab communists for “misleading 
the workers,” and on the Soviet Union.** Another difference centered on the atti- 
tude towards Jewish workers in Palestine. While all were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the Histadrut, especially its attempts to recruit Arab workers, the left affirmed 
that Arab workers were ready to collaborate with Jewish workers, and the differ- 
ences that existed were characterized as due to “superficial contradictions” which 
could be satisfactorily resolved. Members of the left branches took the initiative 
in arranging for meetings of Arab and Jewish workers to establish joint action 
committees at the places of work, while emphasizing that such organizations 
should remain free from Histadrut interference. 

The growing strength of the left within the PAWS was not however reflected 
in its decision-making bodies. Although the left controlled the most important 
labor organizations in the country, with the exception of Haifa center, Sami Taha, 
the leader of the PAWS, remained in control of the rural branches, which always 
gave him a majority whenever an important issue was put to the vote. The left di- 
rected their energies to two fronts. The first was to put pressure on the leadership 
to cooperate with the FALT, and the second related to democracy within the labor 
movement. They called for changes in the organizational rules which allowed the 
same voting power to both large and small organizations, and for elections to the 
executive committee of the PAWS. Yet despite the evident strength of the left 
branches, Taha continued to ignore them. His control of the central drganization 
and his in-built majority threatened the communist leaders of the left branches 
with liquidation. This fear, coupled with Taha’s high-handed policy, coincided 
with the NLL’s despair of affecting any change within the PAWS leadership, and 
impelled them to actively work for splitting the organization.“ 


B. The Split of the Labor Movement and the Formation 
of the Arab Workers’ Congress 


The immediate origins of the split which took place in August 1945 can be 
traced back to differences between the left branches of the PAWS and its leader- 
ship over the composition of the Arab labor delegation to the London Confer- 
ence of the World Trade Union Movement held in February 1945. The left 
pressed to make the delegation representative of the various shades of opinion 
within the labor movement, and to use this international platform to show that 
the Arab workers “differentiated between Jews and Zionists” and that the aim of 
the Arab national movement was “to liberate the Arab and Jewish masses from 
exploitation and from Zionism.” In the event, Taha was able to defeat the left’s 
attempts to block the candidacy of his own nominee, the lawyer Hana Asfour, by 
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agreeing to a compromise whereby a representative of the FALT was also in- 
cluded in the delegation.” The affair however was not to be resolved to the satis- 
faction of the left. The British government, while granting visas to Taha and 
Asfour, withheld it from the FALT’s delegate Farah,” and when it did eventually 
allow him to travel to London,* he arrived late at the conference and was 
granted observer status only.“ 

The failure of the Arab delegation at the London Conference to block the pas- 
sage of a resolution supporting the establishment of “the national home”” led to 
further disagreements between the left and the PAWS leadership. Whereas the 
latter criticized the USSR for its support of the pro-Zionist resolution, the left de- 
fended the Soviet stand and explained it in terms of the necessity of maintaining 
the unity of the international labor movement in the face of “attempts by reac- 
tionary forces” to split it.“ In addition, the left attributed the Arabs’ failure to the 
internal structure of the PAWS and to its inability to appeal to the “progressive 
forces” in the international labor movement.” 

The spark for the split in the PAWS was the decision of a labor conference” to 
nominate Taha and Asfour yet again as delegates to the World Trade Union Con- 
ference due to be held in Paris. During the meeting Taha had overridden the ob- 
jections of the left branches to the nomination of Asfour and reportedly 
threatened “to dissolve any organization” which objected to his decisions.*! The 
representatives of the Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Gaza branches withdrew from the 
meeting in protest, and a few days later issued a statement declaring their with- 
drawal from the PAWS and their isitention to hold a labor congress to elect a labor 
delegation to Paris and to formulate “a constitutional and organizational frame- 
work for the labor movement.”™ 

The left branches justified their withdrawal from the PAWS by pointing to a 
number of abuses which in their opinion had resulted in “stagnation” in the devel- 
opment of the Arab labor movement and in its isolation on the international 
scene. They emphasized the absence of democracy within the PAWS in which “no 
elections had been held for a period of over ten years,” and the dictatorial methods 
of Taha in forcing his opinions on the branches of the movement.” They further 
pointed out that the financial affairs of the movement had been kept a secret even 
from leading members, that the majority of rural branches “existed on paper only,” 
and that the main thrust of the movement had been directed at establishing coop- 
eratives rather than at trade union organization.™ Turning to H Asfour’s nomina- 
tion as a delegate to international conferences, the breakaway branches explained 
that Taha had “forced him on the labor movement’ at the time of the London 
Conference, despite the opposition of the largest branches, and that he had at- 
tempted to do so again. Their opposition to Asfour was based on the fact that he 
was “a landowner who does not represent the interests of the workers,” and that 
his presence at international conferences was exploited by the Zionists to claim 
that the Arab labor movement was “led by effendis.”® A report by an official of 
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the Labor Department substantiated most of the claims made by the left branches 
concerning the absence of democracy and the nonrepresentative nature of the del- 
egations chosen by the PAWS leadership, and concluded by stating that “this De- 
partment thinks that the actions of the dissidents was justified.”*° 

The congress called for by the left branches of the PAWS was held on August 
19, 1945, and was attended by representatives of the three big branches which had 
initiated the split, and eight smaller ones. In addition there were representatives of 
the FALT, the Trade Union of IPC Workers, the Trade Union of Workers in the 
Consolidated Refineries, and various small unions, most of which had remained 
outside the two competing organizations.” Although an invitation had been ex- 
tended to the PAWS leadership to participate in the meeting™ this was rejected. 
Instead, a small mob attacked the meeting, and later similar attacks were made on 
the FALT offices of Haifa, and efforts were made to close down some of the se- 
ceding organizations.” 

The congress elected an executive committee made up of the heads of the 
AWS in Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Gaza, as well as Farah, who was the secretary of the 
FALT; M Amer, a member of the central committee of the NLL; and F Nassar, 
the head of the AWS in Nazareth.® It proceeded to elect the two leaders of the 
NLL, Farah and Amer, as delegates to the Paris Conference.“ The congress also 
passed a number of resolutions dealing with both economic and political matters. 
In the economic sphere, the resolutions called for government labor legislation to 
protect the workers, construction schemes to deal with unemployment, the estab- 
lishment of free industrial training centers and agricultural schools, and issued a 
host of statements of support for various other trade union issues. The political 
resolutions called for the establishment of an independent democratic government 
in the country, guaranteeing the economic, social, and political rights of all its in- 
habitants and, while declaring firm opposition to Zionism and to Jewish immigra- 
tion, pointed to the necessity of “explaining to the Jewish people that support for 
Zionism was contrary to their own interests.” The government was called upon to 
remove political censorship and institute democratic freedoms, to purge govern- 
ment departments of “reactionary elements,” to release Arab political prisoners, to 
hold democratic elections for municipal and local councils, and to change the con- 
tents of school curricula endowing them with a “national democratic content.”® 

The establishment of the Arab Workers’ Congress (AWC) was a vindication of 
those members of the NLL who had argued that the left was strong enough to es- 
tablish its own independent labor organization, and that the left branches in the 
PAWS had “the support of eighty percent of the Arab labor movement.” The 
split left the Haifa PAWS center “in a shaky position” and the new committees es- 
tablished in the towns where the split was effective had “no rank and file.”® The 
arguments put forward by Nassar and other NLL leaders who were in favor of the 
split had centered around the theme that Taha himself was making it impossible 
for the left to remain in the PAWS and at the same time pursue an active policy. If 
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that was the case, then it was probable that Taha was just as happy to rid himself of 
the left. However, what the split had revealed was that the left within the PAWS 
enjoyed the support of an overwhelming majority of the active membership, which 
itself raises doubts about the fears of “liquidation” cited by the communists as one 
of the reasons for the necessity of the split. In the event, the communists succeeded 
in establishing a strong labor organization independent of the Haifa-based PAWS, 
but the latter did not disappear. It soon managed to recoup its strength and went 
on to become perhaps numerically larger than the AWC itself. The communists 
had long campaigned against Taha for his refusal to cooperate with the FALT, and 
the resultant duplication of efforts, and accused him of “splitting” the Arab labor 
movement. Nevertheless, soon after the split, the PAWS’ recovery caused them to 
renew their calls to Taha for unity. This however was continually rejected by the 
PAWS, and at the time of partition in 1948, the Arab labor movement was still di- 
vided into two competing sections, a situation which obtained largely thanks to the 
communists’ success in splitting the PAWS in August 1945. 


C. Activity of the Arab Workers’ Congress 


Although the new labor organization was born through schism, it achieved almost 
instant success. Besides attracting to its ranks a majority of the active membership 
of the PAWS, the FALT, whose leaders had taken part in the establishment of the 
AWC, soon announced its own dissolution and amalgamated with the newly es- 
tablished organization. Within the Arab community, the new trade union, de- 
spite its avowedly communist leadership, was received favorably by a group of 
young professionals, as well as by those opposed to the Mufti’s hegemony of the 
national movement and who saw in its formation a challenge to his monopoly of 
authority.©’ Arf additional boost was the decision taken by the leaders of the FALT 
and the editors of 4/ Ittihad to transfer the ownership of the journal to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the AWC, which assumed responsibility for its publication in 
September 1945.88 The greatest achievement of the AWC, however, came with 
the success of its delegation to the Paris Trade Union Conference in being accred- 
ited as representatives of the Arab labor movement in Palestine.” 

The international recognition implied by the AWC’s participation in an inter- 
national labor gathering strengthened its standing internally. Amer’s speech at the 
conference criticized the decision of the London Conference in support of the “na- 
tional home,” condemned Zionism as a tool of international capitalism, and de- 
clared that Arab and Jewish workers had common interests and should struggle 
jointly against Zionism and for Palestine’s independence.” In the event, the AWC 
delegation scored a double triumph. Together with other Arab delegates it sup- 
ported and secured the nomination of the Lebanese communist delegate M al Ariss 
to the position of Near East representative on the executive of the International 
Federation, in opposition to the candidacy of a Histadrut delegate from Palestine. It 
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also succeeded in blocking the passage of a pro- Zionist resolution similar to the one 
taken at the London Conference.”! On its return to Palestine, meetings were held in 
various towns to celebrate the return of the delegation, and the AWC took this op- 
portunity both to publicize its local political and economic demands, and also to ex- 
plain that Palestine’s struggle for independence was similar to that waged by other 
colonial peoples, and that it was necessary to make contact with outside democratic 
forces to secure their support.” 

Eight months after its establishment, the AWC held a second congress de- 
voted mainly to a discussion of its draft constitution.” The constitution which was 
approved after some minor amendments contained the usual pledges to struggle 
for the unity of the labor movement, for labor legislation, for recognition of Arab 
trade unions, for the introduction of pensions and social insurance schemes, and 
for “the protection of the workers vis-a-vis the employers” through the introduc- 
tion of various measures regulating hours, wages, and holiday pay.”* Two of the ar- 
ticles in the constitution were of striking significance. First, despite the fact that it 
defined the aims of the AWC as “the organization and unity of Arab workers in 
Palestine,” it also declared its intention of “working for the cooperation and soli- 
darity of all Palestinian workers irrespective of nationality, color, religion or politi- 
cal belief.” The second affirmed the nonsectarian character of the AWC and 
declared its readiness to “cooperate with all parties and associations working for 
Palestine’s freedom and independence, for the establishment of a democratic gov- 
ernment where all its citizens would enjoy the equal rights and responsibilities.”” 
This Second Congress which approved the AWC’s constitution was also signifi- 
cant in that a number of women workers attended as delegates, and the new CC 
elected by the congress included two women members.’ Making great play of the 
democratic proceedings of the gathering, the congress resolutions called on the 
PAWS to join with the AWC on the basis of the latter's “democratically adopted 
constitution,” and called on the leadership of the national movement to establish 
national unity on the basis of “free and popular elections.””” 

The policy pursued by the AWC was characterized by support for militant 
political and economic action, and attempts to establish joint Arab-Jewish action 
committees to pursue common economic demands on the shop floor. Even when 
it criticized the activity of Jewish workers in the army camps, where the majority 
of workers were Arabs, it argued that “there are no differences between Arab and 
Jewish workers” and that its objection to the activity of certain Jewish overseers 
was “not because they are Jewish but because of their political bias.”® Joint strikes 
by Arabs and Jews were defended, and the AWC warned that Arab opposition to 
such activity, which was of a nonpolitical nature, was playing into the hands of 
company owners, who stoked racial divisions to forestall labor unity.”? Members 
of AWC branches were instrumental in organizing joint meetings of Arab and 
Jewish workers and loudly publicized them as proof of the ability of Arabs and 
Jews to work together in pursuit of their common interests. When a strike by 
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the employees of the Department of Posts and Telegraphs broke out in 1946, 
lasting for two weeks, and “virtually paralyzing the administration including rail- 
ways and postal communications,”®! the AWC called it a “historic strike ... the 
first time in Palestine that Arab and Jewish workers have united to show that 
there are no differences between them and that they have a common enemy.” A 
joint statement was issued by the NLL and the PCP supporting the strike® and 
the AWC dispatched a delegation to show solidarity with the strikers and called 
on all government employees to come in solidarity strikes. Nassar, the secretary of 
the AWC, actively intervened in the strike, urging the strike leaders, without suc- 
cess, not to accept any compromise and to continue the strike until the demands 
of all the strikers, both civil servants and workers were met.* 

The AWC was particularly active among Arab camp workers, holding a spe- 
cial congress for them attended by 120 delegates which put their demands to the 
military authorities.® Failing to elicit any positive response, it called for a one-day 
national strike% which was met with unanimous response when 50,000 Arab and 
Jewish workers came out on strike.” Eventually it gained recognition from the 
camp authorities as the sole representative of Arab workers in the camps through- 
out the country.®® Attempts were also made to organize village workers, and an 
AWC committee was established to deal with village affairs. The government 
was called upon to pay farmers for land taken away from them for use by the army; 
to give priority to the employment of those whose lands had been requisitioned; to 
build water towers, clinics, and schools in villages; to carry out irrigation projects, 
to supply farmers with seeds and free interest loans; to reduce taxes to their pre- 
war level; and to establish democratically elected local councils in all villages and 
entrust them with responsible tasks. A conference to discuss the problem of un- 
employment was also held, attended by a number of employers and representatives 
of political parties, and it placed the onus on the government to provide a solution 
to the problem. The speakers of the AWC put forward practical proposals for the 
alleviation of unemployment, such as raising custom tariffs, banning overtime, 
banning the use of prisoner-of-war labor, decontrolling building materials, stop- 
ping immigration, and the initiation of construction schemes such as schools, hos- 
pitals, and roads to absorb the unemployed.” 

In the political field the AWC held the customary celebrations on the First of 
May and adopted resolutions calling for the release of political prisoners, for the 
banning of immigration, and for the establishment of an independent democratic 
government.” On the occasion of national strikes, such as the anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration, the AWC complied with the national leadership’s call for 
strike action’ and used the event to hold public meetings to press the national 
leaders to establish a “democratically representative HAC” including within it 
“representatives of the workers and peasants.” 

The political role of which some of the AWC leaders wanted the organization 
to play’ was for some time to give it the appearance of a political party. When 
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Jamil Mardam, the Arab League delegate, came to Palestine to try and establish a 
new HAC, Nassar led a delegation of the AWC to confer with him, and im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of including a representative of the labor move- 
ment in the prospective committee.* In February 1946, a statement was brought 
out calling on the Arab people to boycott the Anglo-American Investigation 
Committee,” while J Husseini, who had declared the readiness of the national 
leaders to cooperate with the committee, was criticized for his “divisive action,” 
and the HAC’s claim to represent Arab opinion was called into question.” When 
the report of the committee was made public, the AWC pointed to its findings as 
proof of the mistaken policy of the HAC and called for the Palestine problem to 
be taken to the UN.” Nassar’s numerous articles in 4/ Ittihad and the various 
meetings of the AWC branches continued to tackle political problems, starting 
with calls for the termination of Zionist immigration and criticism of Arab 
League policy on Palestine, leading on to the castigation of the Iraqi and Egyptian 
governments for their repressive internal policies. In the meantime the AWC 
found itself under attack from the national leadership concerning alleged coopera- 
tion with Zionist organizations. Defending itself against all such accusations and 
pointing to its record of soliciting the support of “ progressive forces” on the inter- 
national scene for the cause of Arab national liberation,'!” the AWC nevertheless 
adopted a conciliatory tone. It explained its position as being based on “separating 
the Jewish people from Zionism” and as calling for “understanding with the Jew- 
ish people” not in terms of immigration and the slogan of a Jewish state, but on 
the basis of its calls to the Jewish people “to support our struggle for Palestine’s in- 
dependence and freedom.” Yet it reminded the HAC that, while it had called 
for struggle against imperialism “in the first place,” the Arab leaders, by directing 
the struggle against Zionism, were diverting the national movement from facing 
the main enemy. 

The attitude of the AWC to the PAWS and especially to its leader, Taha, was 
characterized by hostility coupled with repeated calls for unity and cooperation. 
Taha himself was criticized on four main issues: for acting as the “agent of the 
British government,” for ignoring calls for unity between the two organizations, 
for carrying out divisive activities within the labor movement, and for thwarting a 
number of strikes directed against foreign companies. As early as December 1946, 
the AWC had contacted the PAWS in order to start negotiations to unite the two 
wings of the labor movement, and had enlisted M al Ariss, the Lebanese trade 
union leader and the Near East representative of the IFTU, to act as mediator.” 
Taha however was not interested and al Ariss’s efforts foundered. Undaunted, the 
NLL continued to declare the unity of the labor movement as “the problem of the 
hour” and to press for the unity of the PAWS and the AWC, appealing to the 
rank and file of the movement to destroy “separatism and its proponents." Taha 
was condemned for attempting to split the labor movement further by employing 
“terrorist methods” against his opponents,'™ by sending his supporters to take the 
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place of striking workers, and by setting-up “paper unions” where rival unions 
were already in existence, thereby giving a pretext to employers to ignore the 
workers’ demands and benefit by their divisions.'% His record as a “strike breaker” 
was continuously recited. During the civil servants’ strike he was accused of put- 
ting pressure on workers in the oil industry and in the camps not to declare soli- 
darity strikes.'°” In the case of the strike of the IPC workers in Haifa he was 
accused of taking the side of the oil companies by declaring his “neutrality” and 
trying to create despair among the ranks of the strikers by stating that the strike 
had been “too hasty”? and forbidding other workers to collect donations for the 
strikers.'!° In yet another instance he was criticized for calling for a general strike 
in the Public Works Department, most of whose members were organized in the 
AWC, without coordinating beforehand with the latter, or even informing them 
of his proposed course of action.’™ 

Increasingly, the communists’s criticism of Taha came to center on his political 
activity, and his declared intention of transforming the PAWS into a political party. 
This was denounced as “a retreat from the trade union struggle,” as evidence of his 
belief that “the workers did not possess sufficient consciousness,” and of his lack of 
faith in the Arab labor movement.'!? His participation in the London Conference 
held late in 1946 was declared to have been imposed on the HAC by the British 
government and he was dubbed “the representative of the British government.”!4 
His claims to speak in the name of the Arab working class were ridiculed; it was 
pointed out that within his own organization, the PAWS, elections had never been 
held and his claim to represent his‘own membership was called into question.!* 
His contacts with the British Labor Party, “the friends of Zionism,” and his “sus- 
pect connections with imperialist circles”!™ rendered him, in 4/ Ittibad’s view as 
acting in accordance with British plans for the partitioning of the country. His sug- 
gestion for the formation of an “armed Arab guard for the protection of Arab vil- 
lages” and his call “not for British evacuation but for the reduction of British forces 
in Palestine” were seen as aiming to create “favorable conditions” for the coming 
partition.”” Yet despite all the vitriolic attacks on Taha himself, the AWC never 
tired of calling for unity with the PAWS, and later condemned his assassination as 
a “heinous crime” directed at the whole of the Arab labor movement.'”® 

The last public act of the AWC was the convening of its Third Congress in 
September 1947. This represented the zenith of its power. Ninety-four delegates 
took part in the congress, which lasted for three days."!? Messages of congratula- 
tions were received from thirteen foreign labor organizations, including the IFTU, 
in whose activities the AWC had played an active part ever since the Paris Confer- 
ence.’ The congress’s opening statement rejected partition, and declared that the 
labor movement could not be a political party but should open its ranks to workers 
from all political persuasions. While stressing its support for all national parties 
working for the independence of the country, it called on the UN to grant the peo- 
ple of Palestine the right to self-determination, and on the IFTU, as representative 
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of the international working class, to intercede on behalf of Palestine to enable it to 
secure its independence.!”! The actual resolutions of the congress, starting with the 
preamble that the AWC was “a trade union organization which does not interest 
itself in party matters,” covered every conceivable economic and political demand, 
from calling on the government to “enlarge the paved road system by extending 
them to all towns and villages” to extending greetings to “the heroic Indonesian 
people in their struggle against imperialism.” The congress came to an end with 
the election, by secret ballot, of the new executive committee. Democratic proce- 
dure did not however save the AWC from the forthcoming disintegration which 
took place a few months later as a result of the partition decision, and the newly 
elected leadership was soon to find itself without any following. 

The creation of the AWC had come about as a result of the growing strength 
of the communists within the labor movement and their desire to unite its various 
parts. Despite the fact that its creation had led to the opposite of what had been 
intended, namely widening the divisions within the labor movement, its establish- 
ment proved beneficial both to the communists and to the labor movement as a 
whole. As far as the NLL was concerned, the AWC served as its labor base. 
Through its control of the leadership, the AWC invariably followed the political 
line laid down by the Arab communists. Although the overwhelming majority of 
the rank and file of the membership were not communists, the existence of the 
AWC enabled the communists to contact the widest possible sections of the Arab 
working class. In the trade union field, the AWC was most active in its support of 
workers’ demands and their strike actions. A hostile source commenting on its role 
concluded “that it was without doubt more faithful to the interests of the workers 
than the PAWS.” 

The strength of the AWC in terms of actual members is difficult to determine. 
Its own claims exceeded the twenty thousand figure, which seems to be an exag- 
geration insofar as duly registered and fully paid-up members were concerned. 
There is little doubt however that it commanded the support of a much larger 
number of workers.” Its internal democratic organization, the periodic elections 
for local branches, and yearly congresses where issues were openly debated and 
elections to the highest bodies of the organizations took place were unparalleled 
by any other Arab association in the country. It was indeed the first Arab trade 
union association organized and run on modern Western lines. 

An evaluation of the success or failure of the AWC cannot however be sepa- 
rated from the collapse of the Arab social fabric which rapidly followed the parti- 
tion decision of November 1947. The AWC itself disintegrated, in part at least as 
a result of the Arab communists’ acceptance of partition and the confusion this led 
to within the leadership of the AWC, not all of whose members concurred with 
the decision. Yet the main reason remained largely outside its control. The whole 
structure of Arab society disintegrated with the outbreak of armed hostilities, the 
destruction of the Arab economy, and the large-scale migration which took place. 
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The collapse of the AWC was the outcome of a debacle which, alone, it could nei- 
ther cure nor withstand. 


The League of Arab Intellectuals 


A. Origins and Activity of the League 


The origins of the LAI go back to the summer of 1937 when a group of students in 
association with A Bandak, a journalist and member of the PCP, met in Bethlehem 
and decided to set up an Arab students’ organization.'» The aims of this small 
group of educated youth centered around a campaign to eradicate illiteracy among 
Arab inhabitants and to improve the conditions of the Arab village in general.’”° 
While emphasizing that the Arab Students’ Society was not “attached” to any po- 
litical party or association, the influence of the PCP can be discerned in the inclu- 
sion, among the society's basic principles, of the promotion of the “struggle against 
reactionaries and confessionalism.” Its nationalist political leanings manifested 
themselves in the insistence that coordination between Arab students throughout 
the Arab countries was necessary “in the service of the principles of Arab unity” 
and the spread of “correct nationalist spirit” among the students’ ranks.” 

The students were keen to issue their own publication but were unable to do 
so, and had to content themselves with a monthly supplement to the daily news- 
paper Sawt al Shaab.8 With the growth of the organization, it was soon decided 
to change its name to the League of Arab Students??? and in May 1938 it was 
able to produce the first issue of its own journal, A? Ghad (The Morrow). The jour- 
nal’s contributors were predominantly students, although a few teachers did also 
participate, and it treated a wide variety of subjects. Its tone was both “nationalis- 
tic” and “progressive,” and it devoted considerable attention to criticisms of the 
Palestine government's Department of Education and its staff, whom it charac- 
terized as reactionary and hostile to the national aspirations of Arab youth.” The 
journal was suppressed by the government during the war, but immediately before 
this enforced closure, the leaders of the league had announced that a decision had 
been taken to widen the framework of the organization to include both students 
and nonstudents from among the ranks of the educated youth.”*! With the clo- 
sure of the journal the activities of the Students’ League ceased and the principal 
activists in the organization graduated to more serious political work in the ranks 
of the Rays of Hope Society, the PCP, and the newly revived labor movement. 
However, the decision to transform the league into a broader intellectual associa- 
tion was not put into practice until the closing stages of the war, when the gov- 
ernment’s relaxation of the ban on Arab political activity, and the invigorated 
stimulus of the Arab communists operating as an independent group, led to the 
revival of the LAT.'? 
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Until the publication of the new 4? Ghad in July 1945, the activity of the LAI 
was largely concentrated on the organization of new branches. The general activity 
of the branches consisted of holding regular meetings open to the public, at which 
members of the LAI delivered lectures on various political and social topics; some 
of the branches started night schools to combat illiteracy, while others organized 
public meetings which provided a forum for local notables, activists in the labor 
movement and leaders of the NLL. The league attempted to present itself on a 
strictly nonsectarian basis, and in this aim it was largely successful. Although it 
publicly associated itself with the NLL as part of the “progressive front struggling 
for the liberation of Palestine,” it was able to attract traditional political leaders 
to its meetings and even religious figures.!*4 The LAI’s radical outlook did not 
blind it to the importance of Islam as a factor in Arab political life. Thus on the 
occasion of the visit of Sultanov, a Soviet official based in Cairo, to Jerusalem it or- 
ganized a social gathering after which Sultanov was accompanied by members of 
the league on a visit to the Dome of the Rock and the offices of the Muslim 
Council. In a similar vein, the LAI branch in Haifa organized a public meeting 
to celebrate the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, which was addressed by E Tuma, 
the leader of the NLL. Yet there was no attempt to hide the political ideology 
which lay at the basis of the league’s thinking. Articles written by its members 
called on Arab youth to “struggle against reaction in the Arab national move- 
ment,”!” and advanced a Marxist interpretation of history, emphasizing that “his- 
tory is not made by heroes but by the masses” and explaining the development of 
society as passing through fixed stages following the Marxist model, in an “in- 
evitable process” which would lead to socialism.” 

The rapid growth of the LAI indicates that it fulfilled a growing need among 
educated Arab youth, who were attracted by its radical nationalism and impressed 
by the new ideas it was propagating. By the middle of 1946, the league had nine 
branches encompassing all the main towns in the country. While the national 
leaders of the league and a good number of those who wrote in its journal were si- 
multaneously members of the NLL,’ this was not the case with the members of 
the various local committees and the overwhelming number of rank-and-file 
members. A certain number did progress towards membership of the NLL, and in 
as much as that was the case, the LAI acted as a transmission belt attracting mem- 
bers from among the educated youth to the ranks of the Arab communists. Yet the 
league remained a heterogeneous association, with the majority of members, al- 
though friendly to the political line of the NLL, remaining firmly outside of its 
organizational framework. 

The political line of the LAI underwent gradual changes. In its early phase it 
was concerned with the more general and educational aim of “spreading liberal cul- 
ture” through the foundation of study circles and cultural publications. It cam- 
paigned for the eradication of illiteracy and the “setting-up of a project for the 
revival of the Arab village,” for the establishment of agricultural cooperatives and 
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experimental stations, and for the reduction of taxation and the implementation of 
compulsory education, pointing out the necessity of “supporting the national 
[Arab] economy.” This activity evolved into increasing involvement in the politi- 

cal aspect of the national conflict in the country. Initial interest focused on activity: 
such as the campaign to “reform” the Education Department, calling on the govern- 

ment to set up an investigation committee into its affairs,'“? and the general de- 

mands for the spread of education and the founding of an Arab university in 

Palestine,'“’ the removal of political censorship, and for the spread of “free thought.” 

In some instances, the league's branches took a keen interest in local issues, such as 

municipal elections, using them to put forward a program of local reforms based on 

the day-to-day interests of the Arab inhabitants,'“ and to make the more general 
call for electoral reform and the spread of “representative democracy.” 

With the exacerbation of the national conflict and the spread of the influence 
of the “left” among the Arab inhabitants, the LAI adopted an increasingly radical 
political stance, in closer association with both the NLL and the AWC. As early 
as March 1946, prominence was given in 4/ Ghad to a visit by a delegation of the 
LAI to Arab political prisoners in Acre jail, and a few months later, on the occa- 
sion of a hunger strike by the prisoners, the LAI sent a memorandum to the High 
Commissioner calling for their release.'“” The league’s attitudes towards the Arab 
national movement closely paralleled that of the NLL in its insistence on the ur- 
gency of national unity and the call for the establishment of a “national front” on a 
representative basis.’* 

Addressing itself to the problem of Palestine’s future and the best policy for 
achieving its independence, the LAI came out against the establishment of the 
Anglo-US Investigation Committee, which it termed an “imperialist committee” 
aimed at a solution of the Palestine problem to coincide with the interests of 
British and American imperialism.'*? It adopted a critical stand towards the 
HAC’s decision to testify before the committee’ and insistently called for its 
boycott. When the decisions of the Investigation Committee were made known, 
the league pointed to them as proof of the correctness of its stand and called for 
the transference of the Palestine problem to the security council of the UN.” This 
call was mounted with increasing urgency throughout the activity of the league, 
and emphasis was added by pointing to the expected assistance from the Soviet 
Union in the international forum, which was lauded for its past hostility to Zion- 
ism, its anti-imperialist tradition, and for its help to movements of national inde- 
pendence.'* Hostility to the Arab League and its activity on “behalf” of the 
Palestine Arabs soon became one of the hallmarks of 4? Ghad’s editorials. It was 
characterized as being under the influence of British imperialism’? and conse- 
quently both unwilling and unable to engage in a struggle against it in Palestine, 
advising instead the continuation of negotiations with the “imperialist powers.”!* 

The league’s attitude towards the HAC underwent a gradual change. From pro- 
ferring advice and insisting on the necessity of widening the committee to include 
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representatives of the labor movement and the left in Palestine, it became hostile to 
the HAC’s continuing willingness to maintain relations with the British in the hope 
of finding a satisfactory common solution.’° This criticism was also applied to the 
methods and aims of the traditional leadership of the national movement. The LAI, 
while maintaining its opposition to Jewish immigration and to land sales, and pro- 
pounding the need to struggle against both, admonished the Arab leaders for refus- 
ing to recognize that the main struggle should be directed against the British 
occupiers of the country. The boycott of the Yishuv and the plans to fight against il- 
legal Jewish immigration were declared to be diversionary; once the struggle for the 
evacuation of British troops from the country and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent state was accomplished, the Zionist movement would automatically suffer 
defeat.“ The LAI differed with the traditional Arab leadership on another more 
fundamental issue. It rejected the latter’s call for the establishment of an Arab state 
in Palestine and described this as facilitating the task of those who were working for 
the partition of the country. It proposed instead, the establishment of an “indepen- 
dent democratic Palestine state” guaranteeing equal rights to all its inhabitants, with 
the provision of cultural and local autonomy to the Jews already in the country.” In 
contrast to the Arab leaders’ insistence that they would not accept Jews who arrived 
in the country after 1917, the LAI maintained its disagreement with this condition, 
and declared that citizenship in the future Palestine state should be accorded to all 
Jews who were already resident in it. 

A couple of years after its foundation, the LAI had moved a long way from its 
original platform and had adopted political positions indistinguishable from those 
of the NLL, which more openly reflected its association with the latter and the po- 
litical ideology of its leadership. In a statement, redefining the league's aims, the as- 
sociation described itself as composed of young intellectuals “eager to shoulder 
their national and social responsibilities” and aiming at the diffusion of “correct na- 
tional consciousness and democratic principles.”** The means to accomplish this 
were declared to lie in “assimilating the methods of Western civilization and the 
spirit of the age,” exactly what the NLL itself had set out to accomplish. 


B. The Journal 47 Ghad 


The NLL possessed two publications, 4/ Ittihad, a newspaper dealing with current 
political events and labor affairs, and Al Ghad,!® which served as the theoretical 
organ of the movement despite its publication by the LAI, which remained out- 
wardly a separate and an independent body. 4? Ghad fulfilled two functions. Firstly, 
it served to attract Arab educated youth and to provide them with a forum for de- 
bating their views and interests. This was accomplished by covering a wide range of 
subjects closely related to the everyday life and interests of radical nationalist youth, 
encompassing social problems, education, student affairs, conditions of the peas- 
ants, Arab culture and tradition, world literature, the Arab national economy, and 
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not least by painting an acute picture of the economic deprivation and misery of 
the overwhelming majority of the Arab inhabitants of the country. Secondly, it at- 
tempted to introduce Marxist thought and to popularize it by giving simplified ac- 
counts of its main ideological components, not infrequently without explicitly 
specifying the Marxist origins of the theories it was putting forward. This was by 
no means confined to the political realm, but encompassed literature, history, and 
even art. Another closely related aim was the introduction of the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern Bloc countries to Arab readers in a sympathetic vein. This was done 
mainly through translations from Soviet or communist publications, describing in 
glowing terms the conditions of life under communism, in addition to popularizing 
Soviet views on international events. 4/ Ghad also took it upon itself to defend So- 
viet interpretations of world problems, and to portray the Soviets as playing a most 
important role as the champions of national independence movements throughout 
the world. 

The majority of the writers on political topics in the journal were members of 
the Arab communist movement in Palestine.'*! A number of articles were penned 
by Arab communists from outside Palestine, either writing directly for 4? Ghad, or 
their articles were reproduced from Arab communist publications appearing in 
Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon.'* These were supplemented by the translation of arti- 
cles by various Western communists, mainly British, and by reviews of books by 
British communist authors, which were available in Arabic translation.’© To a 
large extent the journal was successful in gaining the participation of noncommu- 
nist writers. This was largely confined, However, to nonpolitical subjects, mostly 
poetry, literature, and cultural studies“ A number of these contributors were na- 
tionally renowned and undoubtedly contributed to the journal’s standing by their 
willingness to write for it.?® Yet it is interesting to note, in contrast to this, that 
many of the articles appeared under pseudonyms, a clear indication of the sizable 
number of authors who, despite being friendly to the LAI, were reluctant to have 
their names publicly associated with an avowedly leftist publication. In the light of 
this, an analysis of contributions to the journal reveals that the articles by members 
of the NLL and its affiliated bodies, by Arab communists, and articles translated 
from the international communist press were most numerous. The second largest 
number of contributions came from noncommunist Arab writers and were almost 
entirely devoted to poetry, short stories, and studies dealing with Arab literature 
and the wider aspects of Muslim cultural heritage and tradition. 

It is possible to discern a number of themes in 4/ Ghad, an examination of 
which provides a more coherent picture of the ideology which the Arab commu- 
nists were trying to impart to their Arab readers. These themes can be grouped 
under six major headings: introduction to Marxist theory, the Palestine problem 
and the role of the Arab national movement and the Arab League, literature stud- 
ies and culture and tradition, Zionism and the Jewish problem, propaganda for the 
Soviet Union, and social problems. 
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Introduction to Marxist Theory 


Al Ghad published a series of studies introducing its readers to history, philosophy, 
politics, and socialist theory from a Marxist perspective. Most these studies were 
written by local Arab communists.! 

M Amer, editor of the journal and the foremost Marxist theoretician among 
the Arab communists, wrote a series of articles on philosophy explaining “ideal- 
ism” and “materialism,” and the workings of the rules of logic and dialectics and 
relating them to Marx’s emphasis on man’s social and economic situation as deter- 
mining his consciousness.'°” 

Another series of articles outlined a “scientific” interpretation of history and 
described man’s evolution from a state of primitive communism to capitalism and 
the inevitable realization of socialism.’ The history of the world as a continuous 
class struggle was described from the civilizations of Athens and Pharonic Egypt 
right through to the outbreak of the Russian Revolution and the war of interven- 
tion. Marxism was accounted for as the direct outcome of the advent of industrial 
society, and it was credited with “explaining the secrets of capitalist exploitation of 
the working class.” 

The international capitalist order was described as suffering from three main 
contradictions: the class struggle within industrial societies, the national struggle 
of the colonial peoples, and the struggle between the ruling classes of the various 
capitalist countries. A series of articles sought to illustrate this by sketching the 
history of Europe from the outbreak of the “first international capitalist war to re- 
divide the world” to the establishment of a new world order at the termination of 
World War Two.'? 

Addressing itself to problems of socialist theory it reproduced the works of so- 
cialists such as Strachey and Cole!” and devoted considerable space to an exami- 
nation of the ideas of early socialists such as Robert Owen, Babeuf, and the 
Luddites. The life and works of Marx were treated at considerable length and his 
main ideas were presented in a simplified form. Marx the political activist was not 
ignored; his role in the First International was emphasized as providing an exam- 
ple of the unity of theory and practice which was demanded by his doctrine.'” 

Only a couple of articles which appeared in 4/ Ghad attempted to link the 
journal’s advocacy of socialist principles with the call for a struggle to establish so- 
cialism in Palestine. This can best be understood in the context of the Arab com- 
munists’ adherence to a “theory of stages,” whereby the Arab countries were seen 
to be passing through the stage of “national liberation.” Only after this was con- 
cluded would it be possible to speak of socialism. Meanwhile, the duty of Arab 
workers and peasants was “to join the bourgeois class and even the capitalists 
against the foreign imperialists.”"”? The triumph of socialism worldwide was not 
to come through revolution, but through the “gradual wresting of economic pow- 
ers from the big capitalists.”!”* To this end, 4/7 Ghad pointed to the necessity of 
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implementing various nationalization measures in the industrial countries as a step 
towards transforming their economies. As far as Palestine was concerned, Marx- 
ism entailed the implementation of social reforms; the spread of education; the 
termination of poverty, unemployment, ignorance, and disease; and not, as not the 
enemies of communism maintained, the arousal of anarchy and disorder.!”4 


The Arab National Movement and the Palestine Problem 


In its first issue, 4/ Ghad declared its adherence to a “constructive nationalism” 
which entailed a struggle for “the happiness of peoples on the basis of universal 
human progress.”!> To join the “caravan of progress” it was however necessary to 
realize Palestine’s political independence. Here A/ Ghad came into conflict with the 
traditional Arab leadership of whom it had always been critical. It denied the claim 
of the HAC to represent the Arab inhabitants and called for a national front.!” It 
criticized the Arab leaders for their preoccupation with schemes to combat Zion- 
ism and for forgetting the main obstacle to Palestine’s independence: the existence 
of the mandate itself.” 4/7 Ghad put forward proposals for a democratically elected 
national congress which would assume the leadership of the independence strug- 
gle”! and rejected the HAC as “the appointee of the Arab League.”!”? The Arab 
League itself was criticized for its continued faith in negotiations with the British, 
and its leaders were characterized as “agents of British imperialism.” 

In rejecting all forms of negotiation with Britain, Æ? Ghad clamored for transfer- 
ring the Palestine problem to the international arena, in the belief that the Arabs’ 
struggle for independence was nor an isolated case but similar to those waged in 
India, Indo-China, and Indonesia.’® It thus called for taking the problem to the 
UN, and when the General Assembly decided on the establishment of UNSCOP, 
much to the anger of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, 4/ Ghad blamed the “racist 
and reactionary” speeches of the HAC delegate for alienating international public 
opinion.!®? Nevertheless, it supported the establishment of the committee. 

Al Ghad rejected the slogan of an Arab Palestine and called for the establish- 
ment of a democratic state. It accused the Arab leaders of unleashing a campaign 
of terror which could only lead to the partitioning of the country,’ and declared 
that the only way to keep Palestine united lay through showing that the Arabs 
were willing and ready to live with the Jews in peace. It warned, prophetically, that 
refusal would lead not only to partition, but also to the establishment of a Jewish 
state on an area “much larger than is presently occupied by the Jews,” while the re- 
maining Arab territory “would be annexed by a neighboring state.”!™ 


Socialist Realism in Literature 


Literary studies, poems, and short stories occupied a major share of 4/ Ghad’s 
pages. The poetry published was of a “nationalist progressive” variety, and the jour- 
nal also provided a forum for famous and well-known Arab poets.!® In addition it 
opened its pages to the young and the unknown, attracting a large readership as a 
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result. Fiction was mostly by Arab or Soviet authors, although there was a fair 
number of internationally famous names.'® Russian stories were mostly propa- 
ganda pieces extolling the Soviet people and their sacrifices in “the great patriotic 
war,”!®? The Arabic stories were statements of protest about poverty and oppression 
and their predominant feature was their “nationalist humanistic” outlook. 

In its first issue, 4/ Ghad defined the poet’s role as being that of “the prophet of 
tortured humanity”! and condemned those poets who secluded themselves in 
ivory towers. It called on Arab poets “to immerse themselves in life” and to spread 
“hope, national pride, past glory ... to comfort the weak and be a sword in the face 
of the strong and the oppressor.” In another article, literature was defined as “a 
material force for change”! and as performing a manifestly ideological role stress- 
ing “the humanity of man, his love of freedom and truth, hate of slavery and injus- 
tice.”"! In a series of studies dealing with the work of several famous Arab poets’ 
one feature of their poetry which was deliberately enlarged upon and emphasized 
was the nationalist strain. This was used as an illustration of the role of poetry in 
the struggle for independence and social justice. 

A series of articles by Amer introduced “socialist realism” to 4/ Ghad’s readers, 
combined with an outline of materialist philosophy relating to questions of being 
and consciousness and the evolution of human society, thought, and literature.’ 
These articles incorporated an exposition of the “dialectical materialist” interpre- 
tation of history, politics, and science. While it is not possible to claim that Amer 
himself contributed anything original, the service he performed was undoubtedly 
of a pioneering nature. For the Arabic reading public, faced with a near total ab- 
sence of Arabic translations of Marxist texts, this was its first introduction to 
Marxist ideas. Moreover, Amer’s articles were not presented in an abstract form, 
but were replete with illustrations from past and contemporary Arabic literature, 
relating to the cultural background of the readers, and serving to remind them that 
these self-same ideas were present, although in a diluted form, in the Arabs’ own 
cultural heritage. 


Zionism and the Jewish Inhabitants 


Al Ghad set itself the task of acquainting its readers with the developments of Jew- 
ish history from the time of the dispersion until the rise of the Zionist move- 
ment.’ It presented a simplified Marxist account, stressing that the Jews had 
performed an “economically necessary” role during the change from slavery to feu- 
dalism and later with the arrival of the new bourgeois order.’ Persecution and the 
rise of anti-Semitism, with the concomitant mass movement of Jews across Europe, 
were disposed of with similar economic explanations. The rise of Zionism was 
traced through the ideas of thinkers such as Herzl, Pinsker, and Borochov, and the 
Zionist movement was condemned as a “capitalist movement,” and its identity of 
interests with British imperialism was continuously stressed. The numerous waves 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine were explained as not wholly the result of 
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Zionist endeavors, but also as being a reaction to persecution in Europe which ex- 
tended from tsarist times to the rise of the Nazis. 

Al Ghads articles maintained a careful distinction between Zionists and the 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. While the former were seen to present a threat to 
the Arab people, the interests of the Jewish inhabitants did not conflict with those 
of the Arabs.’ They were seen to be natural allies in the struggle to establish “a 
just economic order” which itself would result in the destruction of Zionism. Re- 
jecting those “bourgeois nationalists” who called for the expulsion of the Jews 
from Palestine, .4/ Ghad pointed to the past history of Arab tolerance. It called on 
the Arab national movement to show the Jews that the Arabs did not bear them 
any racial enmity, by striving for a democratic regime which would provide the 
framework for “peace and cooperation between the two peoples.”’” To this end, 4/ 
Ghad put forward its own proposals for a democratic Palestine state guaranteeing 
the Jewish inhabitants “complete cultural and administrative autonomy." 


Propaganda for the Soviet Union 


Articles relating to the Soviet Union were mostly direct translations from Soviet 
journals, or the publications of other Communist Parties. They were of two kinds, 
either descriptive, inevitably laudatory, of life in the Soviet Union and other East- 
ern Bloc countries,'” or expositions of the Soviet view of international affairs with 
emphasis on news of the independence movements in the colonies.” However, 
reports on the Soviet view of the Palestine problem itself were completely absent 
from Al Ghad's pages. 


Islamic Tradition 


Little attention was paid to Islam in the pages of 4? Ghad, but the absence of any 
serious examination of its role in Arab society should not imply that it was viewed 
in a hostile manner. The few articles which did treat this subject show the journal 
being very careful to present itself as part of the continuous cultural tradition of 
Islam. A regular feature in every issue was devoted to short anecdotes about the 
wisdom, bravery, and generosity of the early Muslins. In addition, a lukewarm at- 
tempt was made to focus on a number of historical figures and show the existence 
of an early tradition of socialism and social justice in Islam?” and of struggle 
against foreign oppression and for national independence.*” The Prophet 
Muhammad was portrayed as a man coming from the ranks of the poor and the 
dispossessed, his life as being a continuous struggle and rebellion against injustice 
and oppression, and whose consuming activity was devoted to organizing and 
leading the oppressed against the rich and the privileged.™ Its attempts to appeal 
to religious sentiments went as far as to use quotations from the Koran to empha- 
size the necessity of intensifying the struggle for Palestine’s independence.™ 
Despite the fact that religious appeal was not a regular feature of 4/ Ghad's ideo- 
logical armory, those few articles which did deal'with the subject show an interesting 
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development. The Arab communists, in contrast to the PCP, had moved a step fur- 
ther towards coming to terms with the prevailing religious beliefs which were a large 
and important part of the Arab national and cultural heritage. While the PCP had 
maintained a stance of neutrality on the subject and refrained from any act which 
might injure the religious sensibilities of the Arab inhabitants, the NLL had moved 
to a position of reaffirming Muslim tradition as a positive component of the national 
movement and attempted to find justification for its own ideology in Islamic reli- 
gious principles. 


Social Problems 


In an attempt to appeal to the widest possible readership, 4? Ghad treated an ex- 
tensive variety of topics.” A regular feature dealt with student affairs, discussing 
their problems at universities abroad and calling for an increase in the number of 
schools, especially in rural areas, and for an improvement in the quality of both 
teachers and curricula. Linked to this was the demand for increasing the provi- 
sions for girls’ schooling.” Medical conditions in the country were declared to be 
unsatisfactory, especially in the countryside where there was an absence of ade- 
quate medical facilities.” In the economic sphere, 4/ Ghad criticized Arabs who 
embarked on joint ventures with British concerns as being accessories to the estab- 
lishment of “British economic imperialism.” 

The problem of women’s place in society and their struggle for equality was 
bravely tackled by the journal. Arab men were held responsible for the subjugation of 
women and for preventing them from performing a socially useful role.” Early mar- 
riage was decried as a “commercial undertaking” preventing women from pursuing 
their education, and economic independence through employment was pointed to as 
the only path for women’s emancipation." A series of articles dealt with the social 
and economic conditions of the Arab village.?"! 4] Ghad outlined the unfavorable sit- 
uation of the peasant and apportioned most of the blame for his poverty and the 
backwardness of the villages to the deliberate policies of the government which, 
while collecting large taxes, gave little or no services in return.” 

It is perhaps more accurate to designate 4/ Ghad as reformist rather than revo- 
lutionary in its outlook, and anti-imperialist rather than communist in its content. 
In the main, its articles had an educational and a literary appeal, and its tone was 
decidedly emotional. Its major shortcoming lay in the absence of any attempt to 
apply Marxist analysis to the current political situation in Palestine or to the inter- 
nal structures of Arab society. It satisfied itself with merely translating Marxist 
ideas into Arab language, and shied away from translating them into the Arab so- 
cial and political context. A number of important topics, such as the class nature of 
Arab society, the role of religion, and the national problem, were absent from its 
pages. Others, such as the Jewish problem and the task of explaining to the Arabs 
the necessity of Arab-Jewish cooperation, and the composition of the traditional 
Arab leadership and the reasons for its policies, were not treated in sufficient 
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depth. Even those studies introducing history and philosophy from a Marxist per- 
spective appear, in retrospect, to suffer from a mechanical presentation of Marxist 
fundamentals. They were devoted to tracing the stages of development of Euro- 
pean society, but completely ignored the question of whether the history of non- 
European societies had developed on similar of different lines. 

All this, however, does not detract from the fact that 4/ Ghad played a pioneering 
role in introducing Marxism to the Arabic reading public, and that this. was done in a 
highly literate and comprehensible fashion. There is no doubt that the wide range of 
topics covered by the journal contributed to the securing of a large readership among 
the Arab educated public.” The journal brought to its readers new ideas with which 
they had had no previous acquaintance beyond vague notions about the “anarchy,” 
the “atheism,” and the “immorality” of communists, which was the staple diet of the 
Arab nationalist press. To this extent 4/ Ghad performed successfully in not only in- 
troducing communist ideology, but also in removing to some degree the stigma at- 
tached to communists and communism. The success of the communist movement 
among the Arabs in the forties, in contract to its relative failure during the thirties, 
can be traced both to its acquired “nationalism” and to its newfound ability to ac- 
quaint the Arabs with its ideology, largely exhibited and fulfilled by 4? Ghad. 


The National Liberation League 


A. Political Ideology 


The national charter of the NLL did not give any indication of the communist 
orientation of the new party. The political, social, and economic aims which were 
set out in detail were, broadly speaking the common property of all the Arab polit- 
ical parties. Evacuation of, British troops and Palestine’s independence headed the 
list, although the NLL, unlike other Arab political groups, did not call for the es- 
tablishment of an “Arab Palestine state,” but raised the slogan of a “democratic 
government guaranteeing the rights of all inhabitants without distinction.”2!4 
There followed calls for resisting Zionist immigration, land transfers, and the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state,?!f and demands for cooperation with the Arab peo- 
ples in the neighboring states?’ć and for the preservation of democratic and 
individual liberties.?! The economic aims of the party stipulated the importance 
of strengthening “national industry, agriculture and commerce,””” a fair distribu- 
tion of taxes,” raising the economic and social standard of the Arab workers and 
peasants, and reforming the Arab village.””° The social aims emphasized the 
“preservation of Arab cultural tradition” and the raising of the standard of Arab 
women and “caring for the health of the Arab mother and her child.””* 

The charter did include three articles which differentiated the NLL from the 
rest of the national movement. The first declared the existence of a “distinction 
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between Zionism and the Jewish inhabitants,” the second called for “coopera- 
tion with all colonial peoples and those struggling against imperialism,” while 
the third declared that “the party is built on the basis of democratic centralism.”™ 
It is interesting that the NLL’s charter included an article specifically stating that 
its membership was “open to every Arab citizen,” a stipulation which, by ex- 
cluding Jews from its ranks, automatically deprived it of any claim to constitute a 
territorial communist party. By upholding the Leninist principle of party organi- 
zation, however, the link with the past was tenuously retained. 

The NLL’s own self-image was variously expressed as “the conscious vanguard 
of the national movement” and as “the organization of the Arab working class 
and progressive forces.”””” It differentiated itself from the traditional Arab parties 
by its possession of a definite “social program which cannot be separated from the 
struggle for independence”? and its defense of the economic and social interests 
of workers and peasants. Its attempts to “introduce new popular forces in the inde- 
pendence struggle”? also set it apart from the other parties, as did its perception 
of the struggle in Palestine as being part of the chain of the “international libera- 
tion movement in the colonies and the working class in Europe,” and its efforts to 
align the Arab national movement with the “forces of freedom in the world,” at 
the head of which stood “the Soviet Union and the new democracies.” 

Following the orthodox communist theory of “stages of development,” the 
NLL’s view was that the prevalent stage of the struggle in Palestine was that of 
“national liberation,” which could “only be achieved through national unity.””! 
Building socialism, it was declared, was “not the problem of today but that of to- 
morrow,” after independence had been won and the national economic structure 
established, and it depended on the existence of “favorable international condi- 
tions.” Characterizing Palestinian society as one where “the predominant values 
are those of feudalism and Hamedian authoritarianism, ’"“* the NLL called for the 
realization of “bourgeois democracy” and addressed itself to the traditional Arab 
leadership to this effect. 

The NLL’s perception of the struggle in Palestine led it to the conclusion that 
the realization of independence was in the interests of all classes of Palestinian so- 
ciety, “the industrialist, the merchant, the worker, the peasant, and the intellec- 
tual.”254 It perceived a contradiction between the continued existence of the 
mandate and the interests of all the constituent layers of Arab society, including 
both landowners and the budding commercial and industrial bourgeoisie who, due 
to the unique feature of the existence of a more developed Jewish capitalist sector, 
were not taken into partnership by British capitalism. Hence the NLL's program 
was based on a belief in the feasibility of cooperation with the Arab political par- 
ties, as representatives of the Arab bourgeoisie and landed interests, in pursuit of 
the common aim of independence.» Yet it noted that, despite the fact that the 
Arab working class appreciated the need for national unity and was ready to sup- 
port the Arab economy and forego any activity which might “embarrass the Arab 
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employers at this stage in the national liberation struggle,”? the other Arab 
classes did not fully appreciate the need for unity.’ It regarded it its duty to press 
home the importance of such national unity and to “draw the other classes into 
the direct struggle against British imperialism.”** 

The NLL’s view of the traditional leadership of the Arab national movement 
remained ambiguous. On the one hand, it condemned their past record which had 
led to the continuous failure of the Arab struggle for independence, and attributed 
this to the “opportunistic class nature” of the leadership.” This was best charac- 
terized by their policy of regarding Britain’s enemies as the allies of the Arab na- 
tional movement, and had resulted in their support for the Nazis during the war, 
whereas the NLL had consistently called for alliance with “freedom loving peo- 
ples” only. With the increasing opposition of a section of the Zionist movement to 
Britain, the same Arab leaders who had in the past put their faith in Germany 
were now seen to be transferring their allegiance in an attempt to reach an accom- 
modation with British policy, supposedly at the expense of the Zionists. Moreover, 
the traditional leadership subordinated all social and economic demands to the in- 
dependence question, declaring the realization of such tasks to be of secondary 
importance,” a view vehemently rejected by the NLL. Despite this, the NLL saw 
the Arab parties as retaining a “revolutionary” nature insofar as they struggled for 
freedom and independence. Their weakness was believed to lie in the “hesitancy of 
the leadership” and herein lay the NLL’s self-appointed task: to make “positive 
criticism ... urging a transformation of their outlook.” 

The NLL continued to adhere, to the policy of the pre-split communist move- 
ment of support for the Allied cause in the war against the Nazis, stressing that 
there was a fundamental difference between the two which should be recognized 
by the Arab national movement. The interests of the Arabs were seen to lie on 
the side of the Allies, whose victory over Nazism was regarded as “a victory for us 
... for the principle of self-determination.”“* The war was characterized as being 
fought for the cause of “real democracy,” for the creation of a “free world,” and 
was seen to usher in an “unprecedented revolutionary situation” heralding the “end 
of imperialism.”2 The NLL saw the Atlantic Charter as opening a new stage of 
development in the international scene; the war had created a new fact: that of the 
“international recognition of the rights of people to self-determination.”?”” The 
struggle of the Arabs for independence was portrayed as being part of this “inter- 
national struggle for freedom and against imperialism.”** 

In the light of the Atlantic Charter and the declaration of the Tehran and 
Moscow conferences, the NLL held that the task of the Arab national movement, 
whose aims were “in the spirit of the Charter,” was to make use of this “stage of the 
victory of the peoples over Nazism.”? The UN Charter’s aim of “helping man- 
dated territories to proceed along the path of self-rule and independence” was to 
be seized upon by the Arabs whose struggle for national independence and free- 
dom was similar to that of several other colonial peoples. It saw in the creation of 
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the UN, and the presence there of the Soviet Bloc, an important international 
forum which could be relied upon to implement a solution favorable to Arab aspi- 
rations. This came increasingly to occupy a central place in the NLL's calculations; 
initially its use was urged on the grounds that it was an international forum where 
British policy could be exposed.” By the close of the mandate, however, recourse 
to the UN had become a panacea replacing any thought of internal preparation for 
a forthcoming struggling between the Arabs and the Zionist movement, in the 
event of which it was hoped Soviet support for the Arab cause at the UN would 
prove sufficient to tip the scales in their favor.” 

The NLL clashed with the traditional leadership of the Arab national move- 
ment on the issue of democracy within the national movement, and on the ques- 
tion of aligning the Arab movement with the anti-imperialist struggle and support 
for the Soviet Union. The most fundamental issue, however, concerned the Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine, their future status, and the nature of the forthcoming in- 
dependent state. The NLL regarded the problem of Zionism as inseparable from 
Britain’s attempts to maintain its presence in Palestine. The Balfour Declaration 
itself was portrayed as an attempt to create “a little Jewish Ulster”?5* and to com- 
plicate the Arabs’ struggle for independence. British policy throughout the years 
of the mandate was characterized as having favored the Yishuv”” and established a 
“privileged Jewish community”? with the aim of creating a permanent division 
between Arabs and Jews. The change in British policy, which was recognized as 
having taken place towards the end of the war, was seen to be based on the need 
for Arab support in building an anti-Soviet bloc in the Middle East, the impor- 
tant strategic location of the Arab countries, and British dependence on Arab oil 
supplies. It was merely a “change of tactic.” British policy continued to be regarded 
as striving to maintain its position in Palestine by appearing to satisfy both Arabs 
and Jews, and partition was seized upon as proof of Britain’s maneuvers to main- 
tain its hold over the country.”*’ 

Recognizing that the Zionist movement enjoyed the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Jewish inhabitants, the NLL nevertheless maintained 
that this support was “misguided” and likened it to the support of the Germans 
for the Nazis in the pre-war period.*** Zionism was perceived to be a “diversionary 
attempt to withdraw the Jewish masses from the revolutionary struggle in the 
world.” Likewise, the proposed Jewish state was characterized as “a base for US 
and British imperialism against the independence struggle of the Arabs,”* with 
the Jewish inhabitants manipulated as “tools to strike the national liberation 
movement of the Arab people and to drench the area in a sea of racial conflict.” 
The Zionist movement was held to be unashamedly reactionary insofar as it did 
not struggle for the achievement of self-determination for the country’s inhabi- 
tants, and of thus being opposed to the spirit of the Atlantic Charter.” Moreover, 
its policies were “racialist and extremist” in that they ran counter to the Arabs’ 
“just national struggle for self-determination.”*© The establishment of a Jewish 
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state would only “provide fuel for anti-semitism and reaction in Europe”? and 
lead to increased enmity against the Jews, not only in Palestine but also in the 
neighboring Arab states.” 

The roots of Zionism were seen to lie in the persecution undergone by Jews in 
Europe and in the existence of regimes which had openly practiced racial discrim- 
ination against their Jewish inhabitants. The NLL, in conformity with the com- 
munist orthodoxy, held to the view that anti-Semitism was a manifestation of a 
problem of a specific society which could not be solved by emigration and the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. It regarded the solution as lying in the 
institution of democratic regimes.” The majority of the Jews in Palestine were 
seen to have arrived in the country “to escape the Nazi terror,”® and the victory of 
the Allies in the war, which supposedly had “put an end to racial discrimination 
and the oppression of peoples,” was regarded as having signaled “the end of Zi- 
onism.” It was held to be inconceivable that Zionism could flourish in a demo- 
cratic society, and already in 1945, it was being claimed that “immigration has now 
stopped” and that “many Jews are now returning to their countries of origin.” 

The NLL held that there existed a clear-cut class division within the Jewish 
community, and that the Jewish workers and peasants were ‘forced to support Zion- 
ism” only as a result of the “negative policy” of the Arab national movement.” The 
traditional Arab leadership was seen to have “never been able to understand Zion- 
ism” and to have never attempted to separate the non- Zionist Jews from Zionism 
by addressing the Jewish inhabitants directly. The NLL urged the national leader- 
ship to explain to the Jews that their future lay in “supporting the national struggle 
for independence,””” that the Arabs were not engaged in a “racial struggle” against 
them,” and that Zionism was the barrier to understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the two peoples. It was the duty of the Arab national movement to guarantee 
the democratic rights of the Jewish inhabitants so as to “isolate the Jews from impe- 
rialism and Zionism,” and “to win them over to our liberation struggle.”*”? The 
NLL, recognizing that conflict would lead to partition, held firmly to the necessity 
of distinguishing between the “aggressive Zionist movement” and the mass of the 
Jewish inhabitants in the country, whose interests were seen to be firmly linked to 
those of the Arab people in establishing a democratic order.’” Realizing that “the 
independent democratic state is only possible on the basis of Arab-Jewish coopera- 
tion,” and that Zionism could only be defeated if the Arab national movement 
was successful in winning the majority of the Jewish inhabitants to its side,”” the 
NLL firmly held that “no solution which ignores the Jewish inhabitants can suc- 
ceed.”?” It increasingly directed its criticisms at the traditional Arab leadership for 
“ignoring the existence of the Jewish inhabitants” and for refusing to grant them 
equal democratic rights as full citizens of the proposed independent state.” To the 
end, the NLL maintained that the main issue was the continuation of the British 
Mandate and Palestine’s independence and that no solution was possible as long as 
the mandate continued to exist.?”? To this effect, the Arab national movement's 
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efforts, which were primarily devoted to the struggle against Zionism, were decried 
as “diversionary,” and all talk of an “Arab-Jewish problem” was dismissed as “artifi- 
cial ... [and] secondary.”2 


B. Political Activity 


The political activity of the Arab communists*®! centered around a program of 
transitional demands based on the “stage of development” of the country, the 
struggle for national independence, and the situation within the Arab national 
movement. Their demands focused on four main issues: the establishment of 
democratic rule, the granting of wider democratic and political freedoms, allowing 
the inhabitants a part in the administration of their affairs, and the release of Arab 
“political prisoners.” At the same time, they called for Palestine’s independence 
and the establishment of a “free Arab Palestine”; they persisted in this call until 
the middle of 1945, when it was gradually replaced by the demand for the imple- 
mentation of a “democratic solution” to the Palestine problem, which entailed the 
establishment of an “independent democratic Palestine state” guaranteeing equal 
rights to all its inhabitants. 

Within the Arab national movement, the NLL’s first task was to gain recogni- 
tion as expressing the true aspirations of the Arab inhabitants and as legitimate rep- 
resentative of a section of the Arab community. Its energies were directed towards 
the establishment of a broad “national popular front” under the slogan of “national 
unity for national liberation.” This call for a democratically elected national repre- 
sentative body was to persist throughout the remaining years of the mandate. 

The NLL's initial attitude to other Arab political parties which, without ex- 
ception, had been dormant during the war years and were only just beginning to 
revive, was not one of hostility; it simply declared that these parties were non- 
representative and thus not in a position to speak in the name of the Arab inhabi- 
tants.“ The propaganda for national unity was based on the perceived need for 
“popular representation,” and the NLL put forward its own existence and that of 
other “popular associations ... labor organizations ... clubs ...” as reason for ter- 
minating the “monopoly of self-appointed guardians,” and to establish the right 
of the Arabs to “self-determination” in electing their own representatives to lead 
their national movement.” Articles appearing in 4/ Ittihad continued to harp on 
the necessity of a “broad-based unity” and to inveigh against “secrecy and private 
consultations” among Arab leaders, for well over a year. In its calls for a national 
congress to elect the leadership of the national movement and establish a national 
charter, the NLL received a measure of support from other political parties and 
national figures.” However it was completely ignored by the dominant Husseini 
faction represented by the Arab Party, and by the Arab League, which was to 
prove instrumental in the establishment of the leading bodies of the national 
movement in the country. When consultations were initiated late in 1944 for the 
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establishment of a new HAC, 4/ Ittihad complained that “the popular organiza- 
tions” were being excluded from the talks, and reminded its readers that all exist- 
ing Arab political parties had been established on “non-democratic principles.””* 
Despite its ostracism from the decision-making councils, however, the NLL ex- 
tended its support to the nomination of a Palestinian representative to the 
Alexandria meeting of the Arab League, coupling this with yet another call for 
the establishment of a “national front.” In its first public meeting held in Haifa 
on the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, the NLL’s leaders raised the slo- 
gan of the “national front” and hoped that this would rally support from other 
sections of the national movement, namely, those who were unhappy with the 
domination of the Mufti’s faction.?” 

Despite its failure to elicit any positive response to its calls for democratization 
and for the broadening of the leadership of the national movement, the NLL pub- 
lished early in 1945 “practical proposals” for the establishment of this cherished 
goal.” These proposals offered two alternatives; the first which the NLL sup- 
ported on the grounds of “simplicity,” was based on the formation of a preparatory 
committee composed of an equal number of representatives from all political par- 
ties and associations, which in its turn would call for a national congress. This 
would establish a national charter and proceed to elect a representative HAC. The 
second proposal, which was deemed more democratic though rather cumbersome, 
was for a conference based on individual fee-paying members who would elect the 
members of the congress in a national referendum on a proportional basis super- 
vised by a temporary committee composed of two members of each Arab party; 
the elected delegates would constitute the national congress and proceed to for- 
mulate future national policy and the election of a new leadership.”” This proposal 
was given formal shape by the issue of a statement by the CC of the NLL, calling 
for the establishment of a preparatory committee made up of representatives of 
the six existing Arab parties to organize the congress, whose members would be 
elected directly “by all Arabs of twenty-one years and over.”*” A further statement 
called for the formation of “national committees” in every Arab town and village, 
as the first step towards convening the proposed congress and the desired national 
front. It was pointed out that for the success of this scheme, it was necessary for 
the local national committees to be “representative of all classes of the people.” 

The NLL’s call for a national front was doomed to failure by its insistence that 
it could agree to it only on condition that the other concerned parties accepted its 
own solution of the Palestine problem.” This referred primarily to the question of 
the country’s Jewish inhabitants and their future status in the prospective inde- 
pendent state. While the NLL proposed to grant them “full citizens’ rights in a 
democratic republic,” this formula was in conflict with the declared policy of the 
leadership of the Arab national movement. Undaunted by this, and by its own 
characterization of the traditional leadership having “withdrawn and given no lead 
or orderly retreat” during the years of the war, and of having supported the Axis 
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powers during that same period,’ the NLL launched a series of public meetings 
to popularize its demands for the establishment of the “national front.”?” How- 
ever, rapidly realizing the impossibility of any immediate fruition of its plans, it 
turned its attention to drumming up support for the local Arab Fronts established 
in two of Palestine’s largest cities, Jaffa and Haifa.7* Nevertheless it continued to 
inveigh against the policy of the traditional leaders which it characterized as aim- 
ing to “isolate radical cadres from the national movement” and impose instead 
“old leaders with racialist views and reactionary imperialist ideologies.”*” 

The establishment of a new HAC in November 1945 on the direct interven- 
tion of the Arab League, prompted a mixed response from the NLL. While 
smarting over its exclusion, it recognized the fact that it had achieved some meas- 
ure of recognition as a result of the consultations heald by the Arab League emis- 
sary with a number of its leaders.” Its initial response was to extend support to 
the new HAC while deploring the fact that it excluded “the representatives of the 
new forces.” A subsequent article in A/ Ittihad declared that the new HAC “had 
not been created by the people of Palestine but by the Arab League,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would broaden its base by cooperating with the represen- 
tatives of the “popular forces” if it wished to survive and develop.” An official 
statement of the CC/NLL chose to endorse the HAC’s creation by terming it a 
“preparatory committee for the setting-up of real national unity” and emphasized 
its belief that although it did not represent “all popular groups and parties,” it was 
nevertheless “a symbol of the national unity the NLL had been calling for.” 
Soon, however, the policies pursued by the new HAC drove the NLL to withdraw 
its support, this it explained in terms of the HAC’s “lack of any mass responsibil- 
ity,” and its unwillingness to “come out clearly against British imperialism.”*™ 
While putting pressure on the HAC to boycott the proposed Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry and to take the Palestine problem to the UN, the NLL 
continued to argue that despite all their shortcomings “the traditional parties are 
still revolutionary insofar as they struggle for independence,” though their leaders 
were characterized as weak, hesitant, and opportunist.’ The NLL saw its task of 
striving for the inclusion of the “popular forces” in the HAC as one of stiffening 
and activating national unity for the sake of national independence. 

With the return of the Mufti’s lieutenant, J Husseini, to Palestine in May 1946, 
and his establishment of yet another HAC with an overwhelming majority of Arab 
Party members, the NLL lost any hope of gaining admittance to the ranks of the 
national leadership. Indeed, J Husseini had tried to placate the communists by ap- 
pointing Dr K Budeiri, who was generally identified with them, to its member- 
ship.” This did not satisfy the NLL, which insisted on a representative of its own 
choosing, and Dr Budeiri himself was soon calling for a democratically elected 
HAC.?” This new body was declared by the NLL to be unrepresentative and to 
constitute “the voice of the Arab Party only.” While refusing to recognize “an 
HAC forced on the people” and claiming that it had “false attributions of represen- 
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tation,” the NLL again put forward its favored proposal of a preparatory commit- 
tee for a national congress. 

J Husseini’s consequent declared willingness of the HAC to meet with the 
Anglo-American Committee, in the face of the almost unanimous rejection of 
this policy by the other Arab parties, and his refusal to accept the NLL's advice to 
take the problem to the UN, provoked the NLL to come out publicly with the de- 
mand for a new HAC. It denied recognition to the existing body and condemned 
it for its total subservience to the wishes of the Arab League.” J Husseini coun- 
tered this by explaining his refusal to allow the NLL to participate in the HAC, 
on the grounds of its declared policy of “wanting to cooperate with the Zionist or- 
ganizations and with Ben Gurion.” This brought an angry rebuttal from the NLL 
which accused J Husseini of deliberately misrepresenting the policy of the Arab 
communists towards the Jewish inhabitants. Nevertheless it refused to retreat from 
its declared position which was based on the necessity of separating the masses of 
the Jewish inhabitants from the Zionist organizations and of calling on the na- 
tional movement to formulate a positive policy to win them over to its side.” 4/7 
Ittihad accused J Husseini of wanting to keep the NLL out of the HAC in order 
“to maintain his position within it” and described his policy, which it characterized 
as one of “directing the national movement against the Jews and not against impe- 
rialism” as “bankrupt.”2!! Tuma, writing in Æ/ Ittihad, called on J Husseini to re- 
tract his statement against the Arab communists and leveled an accusation against 
all those who refused to accept a “democratic solution” of paving the way for parti- 
tion of the country and the establishment of a Jewish state.*” 

The practical response of the NLL to its continued exclusion from the lead- 
ing body of the Arab national movement was the establishment of a Higher 
Arab Front composed of all Arab political parties with the single exception of 
the Arab Party.?% The new organization was, however, stillborn and never be- 
came active.** In May 1946 the Mufti had made his appearance in Cairo; his 
national standing had remained undiminished by his wartime activity, so much 
so that 4/ Ittihad itself felt obliged to pay homage to his leadership." His hege- 
mony over the national movement was speedily reestablished. In Palestine this 
was reflected in the Arab League’s dissolution of both the HAC and the Higher 
Arab Front.3* The new HAC created by the Mufti, acting through the agency 
of the Arab League, was mainly staffed by his supporters?!” and again excluded 
the Arab communists. 

By the middle of 1946, it became clear that the NLL had lost any possibility, if 
indeed one had ever existed, of recognition by the traditional leadership of the 
Arab movement. Yet continuously, until the end of the mandate, it persisted in its 
calls for the establishment of the “national front,” for the holding of a “national 
congress,” and for “democratizing” the movement. The NLL’s reasoning was 
based on the realization that by itself it was incapable of influencing the direction 
of national politics; it needed recognition by the traditional leadership to achieve 
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legitimation and to partake in the HAC. Only then would it be able to influence 
national decisions. The lengths to which the NLL was prepared to go to show its 
“sincerity” are evidenced by its acceptance of the HAC’s boycott of UNSCOP. It 
did so in order to exhibit its willingness to subordinate itself to “national disci- 
pline,” and hopefully convince the traditional leadership of its worth as a partici- 
pant in the national movement.*48 

The divergence between the policies the NLL desired the national movement 
to pursue and those actually formulated by the Arab League and the HAC, became 
wider as the war drew to a close. Although initially the NLL had welcomed the es- 
tablishment of the Arab League, defending it against accusations that arose as “a 
result of a call from the outside”?! and supporting Palestine’s participation in its 
meetings,°~ its position was transformed towards the end of 1945 to one of out- 
right hostility. The league was now accused of having been the realization of a 
“British reactionary scheme,”*”’ and indicted for being more interested in aiding 
imperialist domination over a “greater Syria” than in the struggle for Palestine’s in- 
dependence and the evacuation of British armies from the whole region.*” The 
local Arab leadership in Palestine was similarly criticized for being under the dom- 
ination of the Arab League, and further accused of blurring the Palestine issue by 
overemphasizing the immigration and land sales issues.” By presenting the prob- 
lem of Palestine’s independence on the international scene as one of Arab demands 
for the banning of immigration, it had reduced it to “a bargain over the number of 
immigrants to be allowed into the country”*‘ and completely ignored the main 
root of the problem: Britain’s presence in Palestine, and the necessity of directing 
the national movement's main efforts towards securing its expulsion. The local 
Arab leadership was further criticized for raising extremist nationalist slogans, ex- 
plicitly refusing to live with the Jewish inhabitants of the country, a policy which 
the NLL warned could only be understood as a demand for the establishment of 
two separate states.** From its inception, 4/ Ittihad had regularly featured articles 
calling on the national movement to recognize the existence of differences within 
the Jewish community and to direct its efforts towards the Jewish inhabitants, with 
the aim separating them from Zionism.?” It warned that failure to achieve under- 
standing and cooperation between Jews and Arabs would inevitably result in parti- 
tion, a solution to which the NLL declared itself determinedly opposed. 

The divergence in practical policies came into the open as a result of Bevin’s 
statement of November 1945 and the declaration of the intended formation of an 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. This was to discuss the possibility of the 
entry of one hundred thousand Jewish refugees from Europe into Palestine, and 
the future form which Britain’s continued presence was to take. The NLL un- 
equivocally opposed Bevin’s proposals. It denied the need for an inquiry, and 
called for in international conference to deal with the problem of Palestine on the 
basis of self-determination for the country’s inhabitants. It rejected the linking of 
the refugee problem in Europe with Palestine, and opposed US intervention into 
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Palestine’s affairs.*?”? The NLL went on to condemn the positive reception ac- 
corded by the Arba League to Bevin’s statement and its recommendation that 
HAC should cooperate with the Inquiry Committee. The NLL Called on the 
HAC to boycott the committee, reminding it that Britain was “the national move- 
ment’s first enemy,” and that its cooperation would imply recognition of Britain’s 
role as “Judge and neutral observer.”*”? It proposed as an alternative, to take the 
problem to the security council and thus remove it from the jurisdiction of 
Britain. The aim, however, was not to create yet another inquiry but to strive for 
a decision to abolish the mandate and to “expose imperialism on the international 
arena.”**! This call was to become one of the main planks of the NLL’s program 
and was to be repeated with increasing frequency in the next year and a half. It was 
soon linked to another plank stressing that the Arabs had “friends” at the UN, and 
that they could rely on the support of “all progressive forces,” at the head of which 
stood the Soviet Union. 

Increasingly Al Ittihad’s attacks were directed at the Arab League, whose “evil 
council” was seen to lie behind the HAC’s decisions; it repudiated the “Arab 
League’s leadership of our national struggle”? and explained that its continued 
meddling in Palestine’s affairs and its attempts to direct the struggle against the 
Jewish inhabitants instead of British imperialism were part of an “imperialist plot” 
to partition the country.“ 

The Inquiry Committee’s recommendations, which called for the entry of one 
hundred thousand refugees and outlined the necessity of transferring the mandate 
to a UN trusteeship, were in accordance with the wishes of the US and British 
governments respectively.” The NLL pointed to the recommendations as proof 
of the correctness of its position in advocating the boycotting of the “imperialist 
investigation committee.” The Arab leaders were castigated for having proved 
“incapable of seeing further than their own noses”? and Tuma wrote in A/ Ittihad 
explaining the emergence of a new British policy which wanted to placate the 
Arabs without angering the Zionists, and aimed at the partitioning of the coun- 
try.” Al Ittihad lamented that the Arab League had seized the initiative from the 
hands of Palestine’s Arab inhabitants and that it was “interfering in our affairs 
large and small.”™? The main thrust of the Arab movement's policy has remained 
directed towards the economic boycott of the Jewish community, and on the simi- 
larly “diversionary” and “secondary” struggle against immigration and land sales. 
This was seen as a deliberate policy aimed at maintaining relations with Britain in 
the hope of arriving at a mutually satisfactory compromise.*® 

In July 1946, the British government put forward a “provincial autonomy plan” 
based essentially on a partitioning of the country under a British trusteeship, and 
proposed the holding of a conference to be attended by both Arabs and Jews, in ad- 
dition to the representatives of the Arab states, to discuss the problem.**' Whereas 
both Palestinian Arab and Jews refused to participate in the discussions, the Arab 
states agree. The NLL responded by calling on both the Arab League and the HAC 
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to boycott the negotiations and warned that the eventual result could only be pariti- 
tion.” Moreover it declared its opposition to any plan, including that of federation, 
which would lead to the establishment of a Jewish state in any part of Palestine. 

The NLL did not trust the HAC’s declared refusal to attend the London con- 
ference, which it termed “ambiguous and hesitant”>“ and kept up the pressure 
through A/ Ittihad for a clear declaration of boycott and for going to the security 
council. When the conference was postponed by Britain, it claimed to see this as 
“an attempt to hide its failure” but warned that this was also a “maneuver to keep 
us away from the UN.” At the same time it criticized the HAC for keeping 
silent on the Arab states’ proposals at the conference, which implied that they had 
the agreement of Palestine’s Arab inhabitants,’ and declared itself opposed to 
them insofar as they “limited the freedom and independence of Palestine” and tied 
it to “the imperialist chariot.”% 

When the London Conference was reconvened, this time with the participation 
of the HAC, the NLL was loud in pointing to the danger of “bilateral talks which 
keep us away from the UN and its charter,” and to Britain's attempt to portray the 
problem as one of the conflict between Arabs and Jews, while it itself was perform- 
ing “a neutral role ... keeping the peace.” The failure of the conference when 
Britain declared its termination in February 1947 was described as a failure of HAC 
policy, and the NLL referred to the “policy of catastrophe which it has been pursu- 
ing for a quarter of a century.” Simultaneously, the conference was declared to 
have been a success for Britain which now donned the mantle of “conciliator of 
Arabs and Jews,” a role which the Arabs themselves were helping it to perform. 

Although Britain had declared at the conclusion of the conference that it was 
referring the problem to the UN, the NLL did not regard this as a positive step, 
but as one more maneuver on the part of Britain to maintain its control over 
Palestine.” It held that the problem was being presented to the UN in “the wrong 
way’; it had been referred to the general assembly instead of the security council 
and it had been taken there by Britain instead of by the Arabs.*° It nevertheless 
mounted a public campaign heralded by the distribution of more than ten thou- 
sand cards addressed to the HAC calling on it to raise the problem in the security 
council,>>' in an effort to affect a change in the policy of the HAC. 

The formation of UNSCOP and the exclusion of both Britain and the US 
from its membership was regarded as a victory by the NLL,*” but the statements 
by the Arab delegates to the general assembly were seen to be counterproductive 
and were sharply criticized. By attacking the Jews and adopting an “ambiguous” 
position on the “democratic solution,” and by remaining silent on the issue of con- 
tinued British presence in the country, the Palestine delegation was deemed to have 
presented international public opinion with a negative picture of the Arab national 
movement.*? The NLL declared that failure to endorse the “democratic solution” 
would enable the Zionists to exploit the weakness of the Arab position, and lead to 
partition and the establishment of a “Jewish racialist state.” It repeated the warn- 
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ings of the Soviet delegate to the assembly that Arab-Jewish understanding was 
necessary if the unity of Palestine was to be preserved, and criticized the HAC’s 
decision to boycott UNSCOP*® At this juncture the NLL, itself under pressure 
from the HAC to boycott UNSCOP, complied, declaring that it was doing this in 
the interest of “national unity” while reaffirming its opinion of the mistaken nature 
of such a policy and its continued faith in the international organization.*° This 
volte-face was accompanied by compliance with the HAC’s ban on reporting on 
the activity of UNSCOP while it was in Palestine. Understandably, however, the 
NLL remained uncomfortable with this decision, and took the opportunity of the 
Yugoslav delegate’s appeal to the HAC to reconsider its position, to itself call on it 
to end the boycott.**” Publicly the NLL remained faithful to its declared adherence 
to the HAC’s decision but privately it sent a lengthy memorandum to the UN** 
and held secret meetings with the Yugoslav member of the UNSCOP delega- 
tion.*? Despite its blatantly “tailist” line, the NLL shortly afterwards declared that 
the HAC policy with which it had collaborated was leading the country towards 
racial conflict and inevitable partition. 

Throughout the last years of the mandate, the NLL’s policy remained geared to- 
wards a political solution of the Palestine problem and totally opposed to terrorism. 
Even before the end of the war, terrorism had been actively promoted by extremist 
groups within the Yishuv, and in 1947 had also become a feature of Arab society. 
The NLL opposed its practice by either community, on the grounds that it created 
enmity between Arabs and Jews, and thus blocked the way to understanding and 
cooperation which were necessary for the establishment of a united state. In addi- 
tion, it was seen to serve British policy in its attempts to maintain its presence in the 
country, enabling it to project thestruggle in Palestine as a “racial” one. 

Initially, Jewish terrorism was explained as “proof of the weakness of the Zion- 
ist movement internally and externally.”**' As the war was drawing to a close, the 
Zionists were seen to be attempting to “impose a Jewish state” in part of Pales- 
tine.* Zionism was considered to be in a crisis; it was going through its “death 
throes” as a result of the liberation of Europe which had “put an end to immigra- 
tion.” Although it was grudgingly admitted that the Zionists’ policy possessed 
“nearly mass support” within the Yishuv, this was explained away as being the re- 
sult of “fear of Arab domination.” Yet it was seized upon to further emphasize 
the urgency of the Arab communists’ call for the national movement's adoption of 
the “democratic solution” and the democratic state. 

Increasingly however, British policy came to be regarded as “aiding and abetting 
Zionist terrorism”**; by fanning the flames of enmity between Arabs and Jews it was 
perceived to be trying to bring about the partitioning of the country, an aim which it 
held in common with the Zionists.” In addition, British policy, through the cre- 
ation of an atmosphere of conflict and instability, was seen to be aiming at legitimiz- 
ing its presence in Palestine as a protector of the peace and of the Jewish minority.” 
The NLL denied that Britain's attempts to put an end to terrorism were serious’ 
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and pointed out that this could only be accomplished by “dissolving the organiza- 
tions which have established secret armies,” a clear reference to the Jewish Agency. 
Various incidents were cited to the effect that British police and army authorities 
“deliberately allowed clashes to spread” by remaining immobile and arriving late on 
the scene.’ This was seen to be part of a carefully prepared policy aimed at imple- 
menting the emergency regulations under the pretext of “inability to terminate the 
disturbances.” The real aim however, was perceived to be directed at the Arab na- 
tional movement and the suspension of democratic freedoms and liberties.>”! 

With the increasing involvement of the Hagana, the secret army of the main- 
stream Zionist organizations, in terrorist activity, 4/ Ittihad, which had always in- 
sisted on a differentiation, although ambiguous, within the Zionist movement, 
now declared that the policy of the Zionists as a whole was aimed at “showing the 
impossibility of Arabs and Jews living together.” It placed the responsibility on 
the Jewish masses to put an end to this “criminal policy.”3’3 Particularly incensed 
by Zionist claims that the policy of terror which they waged was a “struggle of na- 
tional liberation” directed against the British and aimed at securing independence, 
Al Ittihad explained that there could be no comparison between the Arab rebellion 
of 1936 and the terror which accompanied it, and what was taking place in Pales- 
tine in 1947. The former was the expression of the Arab national movement’s 
struggle for the independence and liberation of the whole country, while that un- 
leashed by the Zionists was “in aid of imperialist policies” of partitioning the 
country’”‘ and its perpetrators were branded as “agents of British imperialism.” 

Within the Arab community, terrorism began to assume alarming proportions 
only in the last year of the mandate, and a major part of it was internal, directed 
against political opponents of the Mufti and those suspected of collaboration with 
the Zionists. The NLL, as early as 1945, on the occasion of the disturbances 
which occurred in Egypt and Libya, had warned that the struggle of the Arabs 
was aimed at independence, and should not be directed towards “racialist av- 
enues.” When internal terrorism became the hallmark of the Arab leadership, 4 
Ittihad warned that “the national movement must avoid bloodshed” and pointed 
to the past failure of such policies to put an end to land sales or to provide any pos- 
itive results.” It called on the HAC formally to dissociate itself from all terror ac- 
tivities. When the latter remained silent, it was publicly criticized for this failure*” 
and was later accused of using terror “to maintain its own leadership.” The Arab 
press and the political parties were also criticized for maintaining a silence which 
implied a condonation of terror acts.3®° On the numerous occasions, the Arab 
communists warned the Arab leadership of the danger of transforming the strug- 
gle in Palestine into a “racial conflict between Arabs and Jews”?! and pointed out 
that this was part of an imperialist plot to implement partition. 

Alone of all Arab parties and associations, the NLL continued to condemn the 
“terrorist policy” advocated by Arab leaders*” and the perpetrators whenever an 
outrage occurred.3% In October 1947 it published a booklet written by one of its 
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leaders, explaining the dangers and shortcomings of the policy of “individual ter- 
ror” and pointing to its negative results as far as internal unity and understanding 
with the Jewish inhabitants were concerned.** In its instructions to its members, 
it urged the necessity of taking a public stand against terrorism, through the or- 
ganization of meetings in towns and villages to explain to the Arab community 
the harmfulness of such a path, and the importance of preserving the peace in 
order to ward off the impending partition. 

Although the NLL came out very strongly against Arab terrorism whether di- 
rected against Arabs or against the Jewish community, as soon as the phenomenon 
made itself felt, it is interesting to note that this was not the case concerning Jew- 
ish terrorism. The first condemnation of this occurred only in October 1944, 
followed by a long silence until May 1945.7 It was only towards the end of 1945 
and the beginning of 1946 that frequent articles began to appear dealing with the 
problem of Jewish terrorism, and these invariably denied any independent volition 
to the Yishuv, subordinating all its activity to the realization of what was seen to be 
the predominantly British aim of partition. Throughout the period when Jewish 
terrorism was exclusively directed against the British, 4/ Ittihad maintained a stony 
silence and ignored the activity of the extremist Zionist groups. When Arabs be- 
came the subject of these attacks, the Arab communists could no longer remain 
silent, but chose to describe the events as an attempt to create instability in the 
country. They did not accept that the Zionist movement was fighting on two 
fronts: against both the Arabs and the British Mandate. In the interests of the de- 
clared policy of understanding and cooperation, and the hoped-for establishment 
of a united democratic state, the NLL chose to underemphasize the Jewish terror- 
ist factor in the problem, and to minimize both its extent and the unanimous sup- 
port it commanded within the ranks of the Yishuv. 

While it is not meaningful to speak of the NLL’s “communist policy,” it is nev- 
ertheless possible to observe the Arab communists’ self-identification with the in- 
ternational communist movement. Although relations with Moscow—nonexistent 
since before the dissolution of the Comintern—remained severed,*®* the NLL iden- 
tified itself with international communism through the publication of numerous ar- 
ticles glorifying life in the Soviet Union and through propaganda for the aims of 
Soviet foreign policy, and the attitude it took on developments in the Arab world. 4/ 
Ittibad wrote at length on the long record of Soviet hostility to Zionism and fre- 
quently reproduced articles from the Soviet press underlining support for Palestine’s 
unity and independence. 

The Congress of Communist Parties of the British Empire in London in Febru- 
ary 1947 was the occasion of the NLL’s public adherence to the ranks of the interna- 
tional communist movement. Tuma traveled to the congress as the delegate of the 
Arab communists,” and later went on to Prague to confer with Czech commu- 
nists,” and then to Belgrade, where great play was made of his meeting with Tito 
and the latter’s endorsement for the NLL’s aim of a democratic state in Palestine.*”! 
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Despite repeated attempts at cooperation, relations between the Arab commu- 
nists and the now exclusively Jewish PCP remained nonexistent.°” Joint activity 
had taken place on a number of occasions,**? and there was superficial agreement 
on the basic objectives of independence and the preservation of the unity of the 
country, but nevertheless the gulf between the two parties was widening. The NLL 
continued, however, to give prominence to the activities of the Jewish communists 
and to reproduce their statements.°%* While maintaining that the PCP was “the 
only party which is really democratic and popular and expresses the wishes of the 
Jewish masses,” the Arab communists declared that the PCP had “deviated from 
communist principles” as a result of the policies of its “opportunistic leadership.”?” 

The social demands of the NLL were not put forward as part of a complete 
socio-philosophical program but rather in response to specific conditions, and it 
did not identify these demands with communist doctrine. A/ Ittihad, however, was 
utilized from its inception in May 1944 as a vehicle for communist propaganda.’ 
Without ever employing the term “communism,” the paper stressed the adaptabil- 
ity of socialism to Palestine’s conditions by pointing to the example of the Soviet 
Union. Even Islam and Marxism were declared to be compatible, and in the So- 
viet Union, Islam was described as “flourishing under the protection of the 
state.” The Arab communists were careful to peddle their wares not as revolu- 
tionary doctrine, but in a rather conservative mold, and to show them as the sure 
path to national revival and independence. 

The day-to-day activity of the party centered on specific economic, social, and 
political issues relating to the everyday lives of the Arab inhabitants. While keep- 
ing to the fore the slogan of independence, the NLL made clear its interest in the 
here-and-now. It relegated socialism to the distant future and labored to appear as 
the champion of the Arabs in their attempts to improve their existing material 
conditions. This activity was facilitated by the communists’ control of the LAI and 
the AWC, which allowed them to deliver their message to a wide audience and to 
mobilize the ranks of the intelligentsia and the working class. 

The NLL advocated policies which were aimed at securing the support of the 
widest possible sections of the Arab population. Thus it upheld the call for the re- 
tention of the office of mayor in Jerusalem, as well as in Haifa, in Arab hands,*”8 
and mounted a persistent campaign for the release of “Arab political prisoners.”°” 
Initially the NLL’s platform centered on the struggle for the implementation of 
the 1939 White Paper as the first step towards realizing independence.™ Later 
this was replaced by a campaign based on specific issues, such as the demand for 
the abolition of censorship! and the Emergency Regulations,™ and it repeatedly 
called on the government to grant “democratic liberties” and to allow the people to 
take part in the administration of the country.“ 

Special attention was paid by the NLL to the problem of municipal and local 
councils, which were termed “the only form of self-rule enjoyed by the country 
since 1925." The administration was criticized for reducing them to the role of 
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government departments,” and was called upon to remove all restrictions on their 
activity, to extend their authority, and to abolish all property and tax qualifications 
both for voting and for standing for office. .4/ Ittihad’s interest in municipal af- 
fairs extended to specific local issues,“” and as such it sought to establish itself as 
the Arab community's most enthusiastic defender of its rights. 

However, the problems of the Arab village and the conditions of the peasants 
did not occupy a central place in the NLL’s interests. Its proffered solutions were 
of a profoundly reformist character, calling for the modernization of agriculture,“ 
and charging the government with responsibility for the implementation of a host 
of improvements extending from the provision of free medical treatment to the 
paving of roads.” The NLL did not attempt to deal with the prevailing feudal- 
type relations in the countryside, and its sole “revolutionary” proposal consisted of 
a demand, made in the last year of the mandate, for “the distribution of govern- 
ment land to the peasants.”*"° 

The main thrust of the NLL’s policies remained aimed throughout to appeal 
to the widest possible section of Arab opinion and, to achieve this “national legiti- 
mation,” the Arab communists sought to associate themselves with other Arab 
parties. Some cooperation was achieved with two small organizations, the Na- 
tional Bloc and the Youth Congress, and communist speakers frequently appeared 
at joint platforms with other noncommunist speakers. In a number of local Arab 
Fronts, communists were coopted as members. Yet the Arab communists contin- 
ued to be hampered by their advocacy of “unpopular causes,” the most important 
of which was their stand towards the Jewish inhabitants. 


C. Response to Partition 


The UNSCOP submitted its report to the UN General Assembly at the end of 
August 1947. It unanimously recommended the termination of the British Man- 
date and that Palestine be granted its independence. It was unable to agree, how- 
ever, on the future shape of the independent state. The majority proposed the 
establishment of the two states in Palestine, one Arab, the other Jewish, with eco- 
nomic unity between the two, and an international zone in Jerusalem. The majority 
report was in favor of a united Palestine in the shape of a binational federation.*" 
The NLL’s response to this was mixed. On the one hand, it welcomed the recogni- 
tion that the Jewish problem could not be solved within the confines of Pales- 
tine.“'? On the other hand, it rejected the partition decision as “aiming at ensuring 
the interests of Anglo-American imperialism.” While welcoming the minority 
report’s recommendations for maintaining the unity of the country, it denied it the 
right to pronounce on “the specific form” that this independence should take, a 
matter which was “for the people of Palestine alone to decide.” 8SThe NLL, while 
emphasizing its continued adherence to its own proposal of a united democratic 
state, and thus rejecting the recommendations of both majority and minority, chose 
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to direct its propaganda in favor of UNSCOP’s recommendation for independence 
which it termed the more significant part of the committee's proposals. 

With partition clearly on the agenda, the NLL turned its fury against the lead- 
ership of the Arab national movement. It accused it of having paved the way for 
partition with its “negative” and “racialist” policy towards Palestine’s Jewish inhab- 
itants.“5 The traditional leaders’ rejection of the “democratic solution,” and their 
refusal to recognize the civil rights of Jewish immigrants who had arrived in Pales- 
tine after 1918, were declared to have given credence to Zionist claims that parti- 
tion was necessary as a means of “protecting the Jewish minority from the 
aggression of the Arabs,” and to lie at the root of the Arabs’ failure to gain interna- 
tional support for their “just cause.”“!° The attitude of the NLL towards the lead- 
ership of the national movement was transformed from one of proffered 
collaboration to outright hostility. The NLL now called for the immediate estab- 
lishment of “firm internal organization in the national movement” in order to real- 
ize the independence decreed by the UN,*” and put forward a program for the 
establishment of “local national committees” in every town and village “to organ- 
ize the national struggle for independence and for a united Palestine.”** The pol- 
icy of the HAC was condemned as “bankrupt,” for while rejecting the partition 
decision, it did not put forward its own alternative demands and, in consequence, 
appeared to be opposed to the international community’s support for Palestine’s 
independence.” The NLL recognized and condemned the fact that the leader- 
ship of the Palestinian Arabs had passed from their own hands to those of the 
Arab League, and warned of the folly of heeding the dictates of “Arab govern- 
ments who are working hand-in-hand with British imperialist schemes.” 

In the period between September and the partition decision of November 29, 
the Arab communists concentrated their efforts on warning of the dangerous poli- 
cies pursued by the Arab leadership and Britain, which were paving the way to par- 
tition. They pointed to the necessity of arriving at a formula for cooperation and 
understanding with the Jewish inhabitants in order to maintain Palestine’s unity and 
to avoid partition. The main thrust of the NLL’s propaganda pointed to the danger 
of transforming the struggle for independence, which “should be directed against 
British imperialism as our main enemy,” into “a racial conflict.” The leaders of the 
NLL addressed numerous public meetings at which they warned that “imperialism 
is trying to divert the national movement to wage a racial struggle against the Jews” 
in order to show that the problem in Palestine was one of strife between the two 
communities, and that the continuation of British domination was necessary to 
maintain the peace and to avoid massacres.‘” They admonished, moreover, against 
the use of terror as a political weapon and declared that “no nation has liberated it- 
self via the road of political murder” and that terrorist methods would result in 
“tearing the Arab movement apart.”*” Partition was firmly rejected as being outside 
the legitimate authority of the UN, and discussion about the future constitutional 
form of Palestine when the country was still under British occupation and its people 
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unable freely to exercise their right of self-determination was declared to be a “di- 
version.” The main issue was independence and the NLL reiterated its support for 
the slogan of a “democratic united and undivided Palestine,” the success of which 
entailed a determined struggle for cooperation and understanding between Arabs 
and Jews.*4 

The NLL recognized, as it became clear through the discussion of the Pales- 
tine issue at the UN, that there was a majority in favor of partition, and A/ Ittihad 
pointed out that “there is no possibility now of convincing a majority of setting up 
a united state.” This was explained to be a direct result of “the absence of under- 
standing between Arabs and Jews.” The responsibility for this did not lie solely 
with the Arab leadership but was shared with British imperialism, which had long 
pursued “a policy of igniting racial hatred,” and with the Zionist organizations 
which had unleashed a campaign of terror to separate further the two peoples and 
“pour oil on the ongoing racial conflict."*” Nevertheless the NLL called on the 
Arab leaders “to go to the Jewish masses and ask them to join the liberation strug- 
gle for independence.” In the absence of understanding and in the event of the 
outbreak of a “racial war,” partition would become inevitable, and the NLL 
warned that the Arab League was already “preparing to occupy the Arab part of 
Palestine, while the other part will form the Jewish state ... in accordance with the 
schemes of British imperialism.”*” 

The last statement issued by the NLL before partition was officially decreed 
again denied that “the UN or any state has the right to give an opinion on the consti- 
tutional shape” of the future independent state, and declared that the UN’s duty lay 
in “helping Palestine’s inhabitants to exercise their rights of self-determination.”””? 
At the same time, partition was condemned as an “imperialist plot” which could only 
lead to “providing a foothold for Anglo-American imperialism to thwart the national 
liberation movement of the Arab people."“° The NLL turned to the Jewish inhabi- 
tants and warned them that it was their responsibility, and in their own best interests, 
to put an end to Zionist terrorism against Arabs,**! and exercised its “historic duty in 
informing the Jewish masses of the dangers of following Zionist policies in support 
of partition and the establishment of a Jewish state.”®? A Jewish state in part of 
Palestine would bring neither peace nor security to the Jews; moreover it would be a 
destabilizing force in the region and its establishment would serve to transfer the 
“hated racial conflict” from Europe to Palestine and the whole region. 

The day after the UN passed its decision calling for the partition of Palestine, 
an article appeared in Æ/ Ittihad stating that partition was already a reality with the 
Arab and Jewish communities living in total isolation from each other. However, 
it went on to declare that the future of Palestine did not depend on UN decrees but 
on the ability of Palestine’s inhabitants “to avoid racial conflict and religious mas- 
sacres” and to find a way to reduce tension and arrive at a common understanding. 

The UN decision, which had the blessing and support of the Soviet Union, 
placed the NLL in a difficult position. Its initial reaction to Soviet support for 
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partition, when it was still being debated at the UN, had been to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Arab communists, and declare that, “not withstanding our friend- 
ship for the USSR, we do not tie ourselves to its policy, but formulate our own 
from existing local conditions and the aims of our people.”** Soon after, however, 
Al Ittihad was defending the Soviet Union's pro-partition stand as being based on 
the desire to see Britain expelled from Palestine.’ The support for the establish- 
ment of two states was explained as resulting from the conclusion that “other solu- 
tions, though more desirable, are not practicable at the present time.’ 

Once the UN decision had been taken, however, the NLL had to make its stand 
known. At a meeting of the secretariat held immediately after the partition deci- 
sion,**’ the majority took a stand in favor, on the grounds that partition was going to 
be imposed on Palestine irrespective of the wishes of the Arab population. The deci- 
sion was also seen to have positive aspects in that it declared the independence of 
Palestine and the evacuation of the British, and the two states would be linked in an 
economic union, and they saw it to be the communists’ task to struggle for the polit- 
ical reunification of the country. Furthermore, Nassar, who headed the pro-partition 
faction, argued that the Arab states would not fight against partition but would con- 
tent themselves with verbal protestations.“* It was however decided not to make the 
secretariat’s new stand public, and a vaguely worded statement was issued which di- 
rected its main attack on “British machinations.” It called on the “Arabs to struggle 
against British” imperialism, the main root Of our problem,” and reaffirmed the 
NLL’s position in favor of keeping Palestine “united and undivided in a democratic 
unity.”®? A meeting of the CC held shortly after produced a majority in favor of 
Tuma’s position, the lone opposer to partition, in the secretariat, and with this the 
control of the party press passed over the anti-partition faction of the NLL.“ It 
was, nevertheless, decided to hold a second enlarged plenum of the CC to discuss 
the matter further; at this Second Nazareth Plenum, Tuma and most of his support- 
ers absented themselves, and the decisions of the First Nazareth Plenum were re- 
versed.‘*! A majority was secured for the pro-partition position; the party press 
returned to the control of the secretariat and Tuma and his supporters were subse- 
quently expelled from the ranks of the NLL.” 

The new pro-partition policy of the NLL did not find immediate and explicit 
expression in the pages of A/ Ittihad, the articles carried by the party organ were 
characterized by ambiguity in their pronouncements on partition, and shied away 
from adopting a clear position. In the event, the permit to publish 4/ Ittihad was 
revoked by the government“ after only five issues had been brought out since 
Tuma’s expulsion as editor, and the NLL was left without a legal organ enabling it 
to deliver its political message to the Arab public. 

The last five issues of Al Ittihad continued to pay a certain amount of lip service 
to the slogan of a “united Palestine,” although it was emphasized that understand- 
ing between Jews and Arabs was necessary to achieve this. This was accompanied 
by the declaration that it was “impractical” and “too late now to call for a united 
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democratic state,” because of the tense situation between Arabs and Jews,“4 and 
the implicit message was that the “united Palestine” was something to be attained 
in a distant future when such understanding and cooperation proved feasible. 

The main preoccupation of A/ Ittihad was repeatedly to warn of the dangers of 
terrorism and call on both Arabs and Jews to direct their energies to the common 
aim of expelling the British from the country. Terrorism and massacre, whether 
committed by Arabs or by Jews were condemned as merely serving to realize 
British policy, which aimed at showing the world that its presence in Palestine 
was necessary to avoid the destruction of the country. At the same time, the 
NLL persistently called on the Jewish working class “to wake up” and to repudi- 
ate acts of Zionist terrorism,“ warning that these acts were contrary to the inter- 
ests of the Jewish inhabitants, and that “the continued silence of the Jewish 
masses is now a crime.” 

The tone of A/ Ittibad's articles indicated that it was not so much opposed to 
partition as to the way in which it was being implemented. It thus warned that the 
Arab part of Palestine was going to be “annexed to Jordan”*® and called on the in- 
habitants to resist British schemes “to join Arab Palestine to Jordan and the Jewish 
state to the British Dominion.” Already in the last three issues of the paper, 
published in January 1948, the demand for an “independent united and undivided 
state” was dropped and the NLL’s call now centered on the need to struggle “to 
organize means of defense against terrorism,” to “expel the British armies from 
Palestine,“ and to realize “Palestine’s freedom and independence.” 

Yet the Arab communists did not pursue a consistent line in their published 
propaganda. An internal bulletin, appearing in February 1948, to fill the gap cre- 
ated by the absence of 4/ Ittihad, completely ignored events in Palestine and con- 
centrated on affairs in Iraq.*? A further issue of the same bulletin warned that the 
US was trying to abolish the UN decision and rob Palestine of its independence, 
but refused to meet the issue of partition head on and claimed that “it is not possi- 
ble to arrive at a just constitutional settlement with the British still in the coun- 
try.” The NLL did pronounce clearly upon its by now familiar assertion that 
partition was the result of the policies of the Arab leaders. The extreme nationalist 
stand had led to a “national conflict” between Arabs and Jews. Likewise the Arab 
League states were seen to be conniving with Britain for the British-officered 
Arab Legion to enter Palestine “only to stop the prearranged boundaries” and 
then “to annex the Arab part of Palestine to Trans-Jordan,” which was described 
as “tied to Britain by a treaty of serfdom and enslavement.”4*4 

With the establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948 and the subsequent 
invasion of the Arab League armies, the NLL made its position clearer and it now 
publicly called for the application of the UN partition resolution and the establish- 
ment of an independent Arab state beside the already established Jewish state. Its 
attitude to the entry of the Arab League armies into Palestine was characterized by 
vehement condemnation, and members of the NLL were active in distributing 
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leaflets in the areas occupied by the Arab armies.‘ The tone of these leaflets was 
provocative and seditious; Arab soldiers were called upon to “go back home” and to 
struggle for the overthrow of their own rulers, and it was explained to them that 
the aim of their campaign in Palestine was “not to liberate it ... but to annex the 
Arab part to Abdullah, the puppet of British Sama HA 

The NLL’s leaflets concentrated their fury on the leaders of the Palestinian 
national movement and the Arab League. The former were castigated for having 
deserted the country and for encouraging the Arab inhabitants to flee in their 
wake.” They were described as “traitors ... a handful of corrupt large landowners 
and proprietors who had been in the service of imperialism for the last thirty years 
... who had sold their lands in Palestine and now ran away.”48 They were “feudal- 
ists with the mentalities of the middle ages” who had adopted a “racialist policies” 
towards the Jewish inhabitants, instituted a boycott of the Jewish community, de- 
clared, in international forums, their “refusal to live with the Jews in one coun- 
try”? and by the pursuit of extremist nationalist policies had erected barriers in 
the path of understanding between Arabs and Jews and thus paved the way for 
partition.“ The Arab League was denounced as a “tool of imperialism” and the 
NLL declared that the behavior of the Arab states and their connivance with 
British schemes had exposed the “treason of the Arabs kings and the Arab ruling 
classes.”' While the Arab League’s armies had entered Palestine with the osten- 
sible aim of destroying partition, their real mission was seen to have been the ac- 
tive implementation of partition and the prevention of the establishment of an 
independent of Arab state; their armies had never even approached the borders of 
the proposed Jewish state.*°* The NLL did not regard the war in Palestine as 
waged to prevent the establishment of the Jewish state, and as evidence for this it 
pointed to the surrender of various parts of the country to the Jewish forces by 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion, without even the pretence of a fight.* Furthermore, 
Abdullah, with the blessing of Britain, and the connivance of certain “reactionary 
elements” in the already established Jewish state, was accused of planning to annex 
the Arab part of Palestine to Trans-Jordan.™ 

The NLL called on the Arab people to struggle against the war and to estab- 
lish an independent Arab state based on the decisions of the UN. It called for 
the “evacuation of Arab and Jewish armies of occupation” from the proposed 
Arab state and for the return of areas occupied by the Hagana in excess of the 
UN-proposed boundary,*® declaring that the struggle of the Arabs was now a 
“struggle for the right of self-determination and for an end to occupation by all 
foreign armies.“ It reminded the Arabs that if they had accepted the UN deci- 
sion on independence and partition, and facilitated its implementation, the pro- 
jected economic unity between the two states would have provided a framework 
for the eventual political reunification of Palestine.*©’ It was still possible and 
necessary, however, to struggle for the establishment of an Arab state on the 
basis of understanding between Arabs and Jews and respect for each other's right 
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to self-determination,*® as this would provide a stepping-stone on path to even- 
tual reunification. 

Already in August 1948 the NLL was attempting to explain the switch it had 
performed in transferring its support from the “united and undivided democratic 
state” to the “two state” solution. While insisting on the correctness of its previous 
slogan, the NLL explained the failure of its realization as a consequence of the re- 
actionary policy of the Arab leaders and “reactionaries among the Jews” who 
thwarted the growth of understanding between the two communities.”? The NLL 
was already trying to find ideological justification for its new line, and, echoing the 
analysis of the Jewish communists, it shyly introduced the thesis that “a new society 
possessing national characteristics had appeared in Palestine” as a result of Jewish 
immigration and settlement, and that this “new nation ... had the right to deter- 
mine its own future and set up its own state.” This was further amplified in a 
subsequent publication, which although entitled “Why We Must Struggle for the 
Arab Palestine State” devoted itself to a self-criticism of the previous policies and 
ideological positions of the NLL.“ The first self-criticism revolved around the 
NLL’s policy of “national unity” which it now declared to have been mistaken and 
to have provided “a cover for the treasons of the national leadership.”*” The correct 
policy would have been to expose the reactionary leaders of the Arab national 
movement and to isolate them from the Arab masses. In the absence of such a pol- 
icy, the NLL held itself partly to blame for the mistakes of the national movement 
which had contributed to the lack of understanding between Arabs and Jews. The 
second and more significant self-criticism centered on its attitude to the “democra- 
tic state” and the Jewish minority in the country. While affirming that the slogan of 
the “united democratic state” as an expression of the right to self-determination for 
all Palestine’s inhabitants was correct at a certain period,‘”’ it went on to explain 
that the absence of understanding had created conditions which rendered the 
struggle for such a state “unrealistic and futile.”*” 

The NLL also elaborated on its newfound discovery of the existence of “a sep- 
arate Jewish nationality” in the country. This new society had evolved during the 
years of the mandate in complete isolation from Arab society and was character- 
ized by its possession of a separate language, culture, and economy.‘ The exis- 
tence of “new national seeds” in Palestine which had become clear before and 
during Second World War meant that it was wrong to force the “Jewish nation” to 
accept the position of a minority in a united state. The correct policy would have 
entailed “recognition of rights of both nations to self-determination to the point 
of separation and the establishment of independent states.”4”* Thus, both on the 
grounds of feasibility and ideological principle, the NLL arrived at the position 
that the partition and the establishment of two separate states was correct.*”” 

This new position of the NLL towards the Jewish national question in Pales- 
tine and its explicit support for the Jewish people’s right to establish their own 
state rendered meaningless the continued separation of Arab and Jewish commu- 
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nists. Accordingly the two groups decided to amalgamate. The Jewish commu- 
nists, having now established themselves as the Israeli Communist Party, declared 
that the NLL’s “change in position towards the national problem in Palestine” had 
“removed the last stumbling block in the path of unity,” and affirmed their readi- 
ness to unite with the Arab communists.‘ Late in October 1948 a Unity Con- 
gress was held in Haifa, attended by Arab and Jewish delegates, which reaffirmed 
the internationalism of the Palestine communist movement which had been rup- 
tured since 1943.4” 

The Arab communists had to pay the price for their belated recognition of 
the “Jewish nation” and their initial hesitations towards partition before they 
could be accepted by their Jewish comrades. This they did in the form of a public 
self-criticism of their past mistakes. According to this new version of the party’s 
history, the separation of the Arab communists in an independent organization 
was proffered as the cause of their “inability to realize the new conditions in 
Palestine,” namely the establishment of an “independent Jewish nation.” This 
had necessitated new methods of struggle and the Arab communists declared 
themselves guilty of not having raised the slogan of “the rights of the Arab and 
Jewish nations to independence and national sovereignty on the basis of the 
Marxist-Leninist principle of self-determination.” They had failed to perceive 
this, and had consequently weakened the struggle of the Arab and Jewish work- 
ers. The second consequence of the existence of a separate Arab communist or- 
ganization was the rise of a “national right deviation” in the ranks of the NLL,*! 
which regarded the Arab people as alone capable of freeing Palestine and defeat- 
ing British imperialism, and disregarded the potential of “the revolutionary forces 
among the Jewish people.” Consequently the Arab communists’ policy had been 
based on a broad “national front” which combined within it “bourgeois and semi- 
feudal elements.” What the NLL had not realized was that this unity was 
doomed to failure as “the agents of imperialism” were incapable of joining a front 
aimed at its expulsion from the country. The practical outcome of the Arab com- 
munists’ activity had been to ignore the importance of “exposing the bourgeois 
and semi-feudal leaders of the national movement” and of releasing the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement from their control. 

The NLL was recognizably fundamentally different from the pre-split PCP 
and not only insofar as its membership was restricted to one national group in a 
bi-national country. Even as an Arab party it did not constitute a continuation of 
the PCP. It saw itself as an inherent part of the Arab national movement and its 
role in the struggle, not for communism or social revolution, but for national inde- 
pendence. This view was based on its interpretation of the role of a Marxist party 
as being conditioned by the stage of development of a particular society. In Pales- 
tine, where the primary contradiction was seen to be between the Arab society as a 
whole and the continuing British occupation, its role was to be one of support for 
the national independence struggle of the Arabs. The NLL denied that its support 
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for such a struggle, or the similarity of its aims with those of the Arab national 
movement, transformed it into a nationalist party. Yet in practice, it proved itself 
always ready to abide by the decisions of the national movement and, despite the 
fact that it fought and lost many battles with the leadership of the movement con- 
cerning democracy within the national ranks, the attitude to the Jewish inhabi- 
tants, and regarding cooperation with the international “anti-imperialist camp,” it 
remained loyal to this leadership and refused to dissociate itself from it. 

The political platform of the NLL was devoid of any class character and con- 
tained no socialist planks or even a mention of the form of the future state. Class 
conflict was absent from its perspectives and emphasis was preeminently given to 
the widest possible national unity. The NLL’s claim to “progressiveness” lay in its 
social demands and its support for the USSR, but even those demands were of a 
modest character and took second place to the slogan of “national unity” and the 
need to realize class collaboration. The NLL attempted no creative application of 
Marxism to local conditions, nor did it broach any of the fundamental issues of 
Arab society. If anything, its attempted use of traditional and Muslim themes to 
appeal to the widest possible sections of the population, although undoubtedly 
contributing to its success, also reinforced traditional values, and reduced its 
Marxism to little more than the struggle against imperialism and the demand for 
the establishment of a “welfare type” state. 

As far as the internal struggle in Palestine was concerned, the NLL refused to 
recognize the existence of a three-cornered fight comprising the Arabs, the 
Yishuv, and the British, and reduced the situation to a straightforward struggle be- 
tween the Arabs and the British. The antagonism of the Yishuv towards the 
British was ignored as was the Arab-Jewish struggle itself. The NLL refused to 
draw the relevant conclusion from the overwhelming support of the Jewish inhab- 
itants to the Zionist program of the Jewish state. In the interests of the cherished 
Jewish-Arab cooperation and understanding, the NLL saw fit to deny the exis- 
tence of realities which contradicted this ideal. Later in the mandate when its 
propaganda began to portray the struggle as one of self-determination for the in- 
habitants of Palestine, the Arab communists did not explain the content of this 
slogan. The inhabitants were, after all, not united, but composed of two groups 
with opposed national aspirations. To the Arabs self-determination meant an 
Arab state in all of Palestine, while to the Jews, this same self-determination 
meant the establishment of a Jewish state over as large a part of Palestine as was 
possible. In reality of course, the NLL identified itself with the aims of the Arab 
national movement, although it has its own specific solution to the problem of the 
Jewish inhabitants, and was completely opposed to the aims and aspirations of the 
Yishuv, which was both ready for and desirous of partition. 

As the mandate drew to a close, the NLL’s call for a “peaceful solution” be- 
came more vociferous. This suffered from two weaknesses: it was directed at one 
part of the population only, and it ignored the realities of the situation. The armed 
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and organized Yishuv constituted a “state within a state”; while at the same time, 
the Arabs, though neither organized nor armed to the same degree, were confi- 
dent of the military intervention of the neighboring Arab states. Both sides were 
preparing for the forthcoming struggle and had made clear their determination to 
fight to achieve their expressed political aims. 

From 1946 until the end of the mandate the NLL chose to see the UN as the 
best medium for the solution of the Palestine problem. It was confident that re- 
course to the international community would result in the achievement of Pales- 
tine’s independence. The Arab communists completely ignored the option of 
internal organization as a means to realize their proclaimed aims of independence 
and the rejection of partition, and were desirous of an imposed solution. This can 
only be explained in terms of their belief that the Soviet Union would support the 
Arab national movement's demand for an independent and united state. The 
prestige of the Soviet Union at the end of the war, and its possession of the veto 
at the security council, convinced the NLL that a new international balance of 
forces existed in the postwar period which guaranteed the success of the colonial 
peoples’ struggle for self-determination and national independence. Its calcula- 
tions foundered on the unexpected change in the Soviet position which left the 
NLL without a meaningful policy. The imposed solution which it had champi- 
oned had, on arrival, turned out to be the threat which it had warned of all along 
and strove to avoid. 

The NLL, despite its weaknesses, was nevertheless a unique feature of Arab 
society. It was the first modern party, organized not on the basis of traditional 
family loyalty, but possessing a clear-cut social and political program. Starting as a 
movement of intellectuals, it had succeeded in penetrating the ranks of the work- 
ing class, and to a lesser extent, the intelligentsia. It had established a strong labor 
movement which provided it with a power base in Arab society, and had created 
an alliance of Arab workers and intellectuals. The main preoccupation of the 
founders, having established their working-class base, was to widen their appeal in 
order to increase their support among the more articulate section of Arab society: 
the predominantly “middle class” intelligentsia. 

The traditional leadership of the Arab national movement remained adamant 
in its refusal to extend recognition to the NLL, and consequently the latter’s role 
in influencing political events in Palestine remained small. Yet it was the first to 
foresee the dangers of partition and to realize the importance of Arab-Jewish un- 
derstanding as the key to maintaining the unity of the country. Its warnings, how- 
ever, were continuously disregarded by the Arab leaders who acted on an “all or 
nothing basis.” Its belated recognition of partition resulted not only from the ne- 
cessity of following the Soviet lead, but also from acceptance of an existing reality 
and a fait accompli, which it realized the Arabs were incapable of overturning. The 
ideological justification for this volte-face, the “self criticism” and denunciation of 
the “nationalist rightist deviation” were the outcome of political exigencies, and 
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the need to justify what had already taken place. Yet the NLL alone did not disin- 
tegrate among the total collapse of all Arab institutions in Palestine. Its members 
continued their activity during the 1948 war and later in the ranks of the Israeli 
Communist Party and the Jordanian Communist Party, which continued to be led 
by the communist leaders of the forties. While in 1948 it was possible to regard 
the NLL as having been more successful in the trade union rather than the politi- 
cal field, the success of the former proved to be of a short-term and transitory na- 
ture. The collapse of Arab society and the mass exodus of 1948 led to the 
destruction of the labor movement and the disintegration of the Arab working 
class. Yet in the political field, the roots which the NLL had managed to implant 
during the forties proved more resilient, and provided the framework for the sub- 
sequent activity of the Arab communists both in Israel and in Jordan. 


Conclusion 


Despite the small size of the communist movement in Palestine, a study of its ac- 
tivity throws light on the dilemma of a party that adheres to an internationalist 
position in a situation characterized by acute national polarization. In its attempts 
to surmount national divisions and build a lasting Arab-Jewish communist organ- 
ization, the communist movement's record was a mixture of success and failure. 
The PCP failed not only its attempts to create a lasting Arab-Jewish class alliance, 
but also in maintaining its unity. It was unable to withstand the nationalist pull 
which the Arab and Jewish communities exercised on Arab and Jewish party 
members and it eventually split into two completely separate national sections. 
Much of this failure was due not to subjective conditions, but was the outcome of 
the historical situation in which the communists found themselves. However, the 
party’s activity during the mandate can be viewed as the beginning of an ongoing 
process, and in this sense it can be credited with a measure of success. 

The communist movement in Palestine passed through three phases. The pe- 
riod 1919-29 witnessed the birth of the movement within the ranks of labor Zion- 
ism, and its preoccupation with the tasks of the proletarian revolution on the 
international scene and the Jewish working class on the national scene. The period 
1930-42 was marked by a preoccupation with the anticolonial revolution, and the 
rise of a distinctly Arab orientation leading to a widening of the gulf between its 
Arab and Jewish members. The third period, 1943-47, saw the Arab and Jewish 
communists each firmly established within their own national communities, pursu- 
ing nationalist policies, and unable, despite the lip service paid to the cause of inter- 
nationalism and the community of interests between Arabs and Jews, to bridge the 
gap separating them. 

In the first phase, the communist movement remained entirely faithful to its ori- 
gins, both in its adherence to the primacy of the class struggle and in remaining 
within the confines of the Jewish community. Yet already its position was marked by 
ambiguity. Its total condemnation of Zionism cast a question mark on its own exis- 
tence, but it could not come out against the continued existence of the Yishuv with- 
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out denying the raison d'etre for its own activity. Its development on the extreme left 
wing of the Zionist movement was, however, cut short by the advent of the Com- 
intern’s policy of support for the national independence struggles in the colonies. 

The second phase was the most difficult. Once the decision to support the na- 
tional independence struggle had been accepted, it was only natural that the Arabs 
should become the legitimate focus of the party's activity. Despite the difficulties of 
this path, with the disadvantageous position of the Jewish communists as members 
of a newly established alien immigrant minority, completely isolated from the in- 
digenous inhabitants, and the general backwardness and unreceptiveness of the 
Arab population to the novel ideology, the Jewish communists succeeded in laying 
the undwork for an Arab communist movement. Their very success raised the 
quiestio on of the position of the Jewish inhabitants and indeed the future role of the 
Jewish communists themselves. A satisfactory resolution of the problem posed by 
the ever-increasing Jewish presence was never achieved. This was a direct outcome 
of the communists’ persistence in maintaining a differentiation between the Zion- 
ist movement and the Jewish community as a whole. At the base of this lay the 
communists’ inability to comprehend Zionist ideology and its nationalist appeal, or 
to recognize its success in attracting relatively large numbers of Jews to Palestine. 

‘Phe ambiguity surroundingthe party’s attitude to the Yishuv created tensions 
within its ranks between Arab and Jewish communists. This came to a head at the 
time of the Arab rebellion of 1936-39. Support for the rebellion was in line with the 
party’s policy of entrenching itself within the Arab national independence move- 
ment. Yet by its very nature, this support blurred the distinction which the party 
maintained between Zionists and the rest of the Jewish community. The split of the 
Jewish Section was partly a logical outcome of the party’s insistence preserving this 
deep-rooted distinction between Zionism and the general Jewish public. 

The split of the PCP into two national sections was evidence of the inability of 
the party's framework to withstand the pull of two opposing tendencies: support 
for the aims of the Arab national independence movement, and the crystalization 
of the belief that the Jewish community in Palestine was undergoing a process of 
transformation into a national entity. The appeal the two hostile communities 
made on their respective members proved stronger than the promise of an even- 
tual realization of a community of interests between Arabs and Jews. 

The newly achieved independence of the Arab and Jewish communists from 
each other in 1943 did not prove equally beneficial to both. The Jewish commu- 
nists, continuing their opposition to Zionism, remained on the fringes of the 
Yishuv. They reverted to a position similar to that held by the PCP during its first 
phase, opposing both Zionism and the traditional leadership of the Arab national 
movement, and confined their activity to the Jewish working class. The Arab com- 
munists, on the other hand, proved more successful. 

The NLL appeared on the Palestinian scene as an Arab party supporting the 
national aspirations of the Arab population. It managed to succeed where the PCP 
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had failed and created a base for itself among the Arab working class and the intel- 
ligentsia, but this very success was the outcome of its national appeal and owed lit- 
tle to its identification with the international communist movement. Yet its 
insistence on differentiating itself from the more extreme policies of the Arab lead- 
ership made it suspect in nationalist eyes, and it was unable to exert and influence 
the Arab national movement commensurate with its actual strength among the 
Arab population. The NLL’s stand towards the Jewish minority continued to be 
marked by the same ambiguity which had characterized the policy of the PCP. It 
recognized the Jewish grouping in Palestine as a national minority in all but name, 
yet refused to extend to the Yishuv the right of national self-determination which 
Arab communists so loudly proclaimed. When the NLL did eventually come out 
in support of partition, this was in response to the dictates of Soviet foreign policy, 
though the same reasons adduced for the adoption of this new line could have been 
made convincingly a number of years earlier and would have followed quite consis- 
tently from the NLL’s characterization of the situation. The Jewish communists, 
on the other hand, found no difficulty in justifying their support for partition and 
threw themselves wholeheartedly into the struggle for the establishment of the 
Jewish state. The adoption of this position was facilitated by the Jewish commu- 
nists’ recognition of the Jewish minority in Palestine as a national entity. With its 
support for partition, the communist movement in Palestine had traveled full circle 
from its early beginning in 1919 as an outgrowth of labor Zionism. After more 
than twenty years of fierce hostility to Zionism, it had arrived at the conclusion of 
accepting the establishment of the Jewish national home. 

The communists’ support for partition was a belated recognition of their failure 
to discern the existence of a new reality in the country: the transformation of the 
Jewish community into a national entity. They also failed to win over the Jewish 
masses to their ideal of a united Palestine state or to secure the agreement of the 
Arab national movement to the presence of a large Jewish minority in the country. 
Support for partition did not imply a change in the international communist move- 
ment’s long-term strategy of supporting the Arab national independence move- 
ment. Working actively within this strategy after 1948, the Palestinian communists 
were able to rebuild their organizations in Jordan and in Israel, and in the case of the 
latter at least, have scored significant successes. It is doubtful whether this could 
have been possible without the new direction taken by the PCP, first with Arabiza- 
tion, and later with the advent of an Arab national communist movement. 
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